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P E E F A.C E. 


Tills work is intended for all who desire to attain an accu- 
rate knowledge of Physical Science, without the profound 
methods of Mathematical investigation. Hence the expla- 
nations are studiously ])opular, and everywhere accompanied 
by diversified elucidations and examples, doj‘ived from 
common objects, wherein the principles arc* applied to the 
purposes of practical life. 

It has been the Author’s especial aim to supply a manual 
of such j)hysieal knowledge as is required by the Medical 
Sind Law Students, the Engineer, the Artisan, the superior 
classes in Schools, and those who, before commeucing a 
course of Matliematical Studies, may wish to take tlie 
widest and most commanding survey of the field of inquiry 
upon whicli they arc aboht to enter. 

Great pains have been taken to render llie work compete 
in all respects, and eo-extensivc with the actual state of the 
Sciences, according to the latest discoveries. 

Although the principles arc here, in the main, developed 
ami demonstrated in ordinary and popular langUiage, mathc- 
ihatie<al symbols are occasipnally used^ to express results 
more clearly and concisely. These, however, are never 
employed without previous explanation. 
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PREFACE. 


viii 

The present edition hiis been augmented by the introduc- 
tion of’ a vast number of illustrations of the application 
of the various branches of Physics to the Industrial Arts, 
and to the practical business of life. Many hundred en- 
gravings have also bccit added to those, already Jiumerous, 
of the former edition. 

For the convenience of the reader tlte series lias been 
divided into Four Treatises, which may be obtained sepa- 
rately. 

MiiCHANics .... One Volume. 

Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and Heat . One Volume. 

Optics ..... One Volume. 

Ei.ectuicity, Magnetism, and Acoustics . One Volume. 

The Four Volumes taken together will form a complete 
course of Natural Philosophy, sufficient not only for the 
highest degree of Scliool education, but for that numerot^ 
class of University Students who, without aspiring to the 
attainment of Academic honours, desire to acquire that 
general knowledge of tlicso Sciences which is necessary 
to (uititle them to graduate, and^ in the present state of 
society, is expected in all well educated persons. 
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CHAPTER L 

l-UMIXOrS AXB NON-LUMINOUS BODIES. TRANSPABENCT. 

OPACITY. 

1. Light is the physical agent by which the external world is 
rendered manifest to the sense of sight. Opinion has long been 
divided as to its nature ; one party has regarded it as a specific 
fluid, another as the effect of undulation. The former consider 
that the eye is affected by light as the sense of smell is affected by 
the odoriferous efiluvia ; the latter maintain that light is to the eye 
wliat sound is to the car. Before these theories, however, can be 
understood, or their claims to adoption be appreciated, it will be 
necessary that the chief properties of light, and the phenomena 
conse({uent upon them, be explained. 

2. Bodies luminous and non-lumlnons. — In relation to the 
production of light, bodies are considered as luminous and nor- 
luininous. Luminous bodies, or luminaries, are those wliich are 
original sources of light; such, for example, as the sun, the flam^ 
of a lamp or candle, metal rendered red hot^the electric spark, 
lightning, and so forth. Luminaries are necessarily always visible 
when present, provided the light they emit be strong enough to 
excite the eye. Non-luminous bodies are those which themselves 
produce no light, but which may be rcndc 'cd temporarily lumi- 
nous when placed m the presence of luminous bodies. These 
cease, however, to be luminous, and therefore visible, the moment 
the luminary from which they borrow their light is removed. 
Thus the sun, placed in the midst of the planets, satellite.^, and 
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comets, renders these bodies luminous and visible ; but when any 
of them are removed from the solar inducnce by the interposition 
of any object not pervious by light, they cease to be visible, as is 
manifest in the case of lunar eclipses, when the globe of the earth 
is interposed between tlie sun and moon, and the latter object is 
therefore deprived of light. A candle or lamp placed in the room 
renders the walls, furniture, and surrounding objects temporarily 
luminous, and therefore visible ; but if the candle be screened by 
any object not pervious to light, those parts of the room from 
which light is intercepted would become invisible, did they not 
receive some light from the other parts of the room still illumi- 
nated. If, however, the candle or lamp be completely covered, all 
the objects in the room become invisible. 

3. Transparenejr and opacity. — In relation to the propa- 
gation of light, bodies arc considered as transparent and opaque. 
Bodies through which light passes freely are called transparent, 
because the eye placed behind them will see such light through 
them. Bodies, on the contrary, which do not admit light to puss 
through them, are called opaque ; and such bodies consequently 
render a luminary invisible if interposed between it and the eye. 

Transparency and opacity exist in various bodies in different 
degrees. Glass, air, and water are examples of very transparent 
bodies. The metals, stone, earth, wood, &c. are examples of 
opaque bodies. Correctly speaking, no body is perfectly trans- 
parent or perfectly opaque. 

4* There is no substance, however transparent, which docs not 
intercept some portion of light, however small. The light is 
thus intercepted in two ways : first, when it falls upon the sur- 
face of any body or medium, a portion is arrested, and either ab- 
sorbed upon the surface, or retiected back from it ; the remain- 
der passes through the body or medium, but in so passing more 
or less is absorbed, and this increases according to the extent of 
the medium through wJiich the light passes. Analogy, therefore, 
justifies the conclusion that there is no transparent medium which, 
if sufficiently extensive, would not absorb all the light which passes 
into it. 

A very thin plate of gla^s is almost perfectly transparent; a 
lacker is less so, and according as the thickness is increased, the 
transparency will be diminished. The distinctness with which 
objects are seen through the air diminishes as their- distance 
increases, because more or less of the light transmitted from them 
is absorbed in its progress through the atmosphere. This is the 
case with the sun, moon, and other celestial objects, which, when 
seen near the horizon, are more dim, however clear the atmosphere 
may be, than when seen in the zenith. In the former case the 
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transmitted from them passes through a greater mass of 
atmosphere, and more of it is absorbed. According to Bouguer, 
sea water at about the depth of 700 feet would lose all its trans* 
j>areney, and tlie atmosphere wc Id be impervious to the sun's 
light if it had a depth of 7CO miles. 

5. The transparency of the same substance varies according to 
the density of its structure, the transparency generally increasing 
with the density. Thus, charcoal is opaque; but if the same 
charcoal be converted into a diamond, which it may be, without 
any change of the matter of which it is composed, it will become 
transparent. 

Bodies are said to be imperfectly transparent, or semi-trans- 
parent, when light passes through them so imperfectly that the 
forms and colours of the objects behind them cannot be distin- 
guished. Ground glass, paper, and thin tissues in general, foggy 
air, the clouds, horn, and various species of shell, such as tortoise- 
shell, are examples of this. 

The degrees of this imperfect transparency arc infinitely various ; 
some substances, such as horn, being so nearly transparent as to 
render the form of a luminous object behind it indistinctly visible. 
Porous bodies, which are imperfectly transparent, usually have 
their transparency increased by filling their pores with some trans- 
j)arent li(|uid. Thus paper, which is imperfectly transparent, is 
rendered much more transparent by saturating it with oil, or by 
wetting it with any liquid. The variety of opal called hydrophane 
is white and opaque when dry, but when saturated with water it 
becomes transparent. Ground glass is rendered more transpjirent 
by pouring oil upon it. Two plates of ground glass placed one 
upon the other are very imperfectly transparent ; but if the space 
between them be filled with oil, and their external surfaces be 
rubbecl with the same liquid, they will be rendered nearly trans- 
parent. 

6. Bodies, however opaque, lose their perfect opacity when 
reduced to the form of extremely attenuated laminse. Gold, one 
of the most dense of metals, is, in a state of ordinary thickness, 
perfectly opacpie ; but if it be reduced to the form of leaf-gol<l by 
the process of the gold-beater, and attached to a plate of glass, 
light will pass partially through it, and to an eye placed behind it, 
it will appear of a greenish colour. Other metals, when equally 
attenuated, show the same imperfect opacity. 


It % 
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CHAP. II. 

BECTILINEAR PBOP.VnATlON OP EIGHT. RADIATION. SHADOWS 

AND PENUMllRiE. fHOTOMETRY. 

7 . Rectilinear propagration of liflrht. — One of the first pro- 
perties recognised in light by universal observation and experience 
is, that when transmitted through a uniform medium, it maintains 
a rectilinear course. 

A luminous point is a centre from which light issues in every 
direction through the surrounding space in straight lines. This 
effect of rectilinear propagation in all directions from a common 
centre is called radiation. 

Any straight line along which light is transmitted is called a 7'ay 
'pf light. Any point from which rays of light radiate through the 
surrounding space, is called a luminons point. 

The rectilinear propagation of light is established by numerous 
examples, and by a vast variety of effects, of which it affords the 
explanation. If any opaque object be interposed in a right line 
between the eye and a luminous ‘'point, the luminous point will 
cease to be visible ; but if the opaque object be removed in the 
slightest degree from the direct line between the eye and the 
luminous point, the latter will become immediately visible. 

This law, in its strictest sense, may be verified by the following 
experiment. Let three discs be pierced, each with a small hole, 
and let them be attached to a straight rod, in such a manner that 
the three holes shall be precisely in the same straight line, and, 
consequently, at the same distance from the rod. If a light be 
placed behind one of the extreme discs, and the eye behind the 
others, the light will be visible. The ray, therefore, which renders 
it visible, must pass successively through the holes in the two ex- 
treme discs, and in the intermediate disc ; but if the intermediate 
disc be slightly moved on either side, or upwards or downwards, 
or, in a word, have its position deranged in any manner, so that a 
thread stretched between the holes in the extreme discs would not 
pass through the hole in the intermediate disc, then the light will 
be no longer visible, 

8 . Aim depends on title. — The rectilinear propagation of 
light supplies the means of directing all forms of artificial instru- 
ments at a distant object. These instruments and the particular 
form given to the expedients by which they are aimed, are ex- 
trctbely various, being extensively used in gunnery, surveying, and 
in practical astronomy. 
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9. Slgrlits. — One of the earliest and most simple of these expe- 
dients consisted in two narrow slits formed in pieces of card or 
thin metal fixed at right anglcf to an oblong board, as shown in 
fig- I- 



Fig. I. 


The observer, placing his eye behind one of these slits, adjusted 
the bviard so that the object aimed at was seen through the other 
slit ; a straight line drawn along the board, between the two slits, 
would in that case be the line of direction of the object.. 

An improvement on this expedient was adopted, in which a thin 
upright wire, 11, fig, 2., was substituted for the slit, more remote 



Fig. 2. 

from the eye. The observer, placing his eye behind the slit a, so 
directed the board, that the object aimed at was divided along the 
middle of its breadth by the pin b, or was covered^ as it was 
technically called. 

10. Klfle sbooting*- — This method of aim is still preserved in 
the improved rifle. Upon the top of the barrel and near its breech 
is placed at right angles to it a fiat plate of metal, i^^fig* 3.9 in 



Fig. 


which the slit is made, and near the end of the barrel a pin or 
knob is placed, so that the marksman, placing his eye in the usual 
manner, sees the knob b through the slit a, and holds the gun so 
that the knob covers the object aimed at. 

But, since while the ball is projected from the gun, it is also 
aflected by gravity, it will necessarily fall more or less in the 
interval between the moment it leaves the barrel and that at which 
it arrives at a vertical line passing through the object. It jrould, 
therefore, strike that line at a point below that to which the line 

B 3 
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of lum was directed. To remedy this, a contrivance has been 
adopted, by which the marksman can change the elevation of the 
slit, according to the computed distance of the object, so that the 
line of aim, a b, 4., shall be inclined to the axis of the barrel. 



Fig. 4. 


The latter will then be directed above the line of aim to such an 
extent that the ball, in moving from the barrel to the object, will 
describe a curve concave downwards, first rising and then falling, 
thus compensating for the effects of gravity, and hitting the object 
point blank. 

11. ikatronomlcal Instramenta. — In most astronomical ob- 
servations, the direction of the objects which are observed is 
referred to the zenith, that is, the point of the heavens directly 
over the head of the observer, to which a plumb-line, if continued 
upwards, would be directed. Before the invention of telescopes, 
such observations were made by taking the direction of the object 
by means similar to those explained above. 

12. Quadrant. — An 

instrument called a quad- 
rant, in the form in which 
it was used by the cele- 
brated Danish astrono- 
mer, Tycho Brahe, is 
shown in Jig, 5. It con- 
sisted of a graduated me- 
tal arch connected with 
two radii, the arch being 
90®, and the radii, conse- 
quently, at right angles 
to each other. The in- 
strument was adjusted 
by means of a plumb-line, 
so that one radius was 
vertical and the other 
horizontal. It was sup- 
ported on a vertical pil- 
lar, which stood in the 
centre of a graduated 
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horizontal circle and was capable of turning horizontally, so that 
the plane .of the quadrant could be directed to any point of the 
horizon. 

An oblong slip of board, such as that shown in Jig. i., was 
atta(!hed to the quadrant, one end turning on a pin at its centre, 
while the other moved upon its arc. The observer, having turned 
tlie quadrant by the horizontal motion in the direction of the 
object to be observed, placing his eye behind the slit at the centre, 
moved the oblong board along the arc until he could see the 
object through the remote slit. The arc of the quadrant between 
the remote slit and the vertical radius would then be the angular 
distance of the object from the zenith, and the arc between it 
and the liorizontal radius would be its angular distance from the 
horizon. 

13. ^bevelling Inatrumeiit. — The 

same expedient is still used in the ruder 
sort of surveying operations where 
great precision is not required. The 
form of instrument generally used for 
this purpose consists of a horizontal 
circle, supported on a tripod carrying 
upright pieces, having slits with ver- 
tical wires passing along them as shown 
in Jig, 6. 

The method of using this instrument 
will be sufficiently obvious without fur- 
ther explanation. 

14. Pencil of rays. — Any collection 
of rays having a luminous point as their 
common origin, and included within the 
surface of a cone or any other regular 

limit, is called a pencil of rays. The point from which such rays 
diverge, and which is the apex of the cone, is called the focus of 
the pencil. 

When the sur&ce of any object receives light from a luminous 
point, it is custon^ary to consider each portion of such surface as 
the base of a pencil of rays, the focus of which is the luminous 
point, so that the Illuminated surface of any body is considered as 
composed of the leases of a number of pencils of rays having the 
luminous point as their common focus. 

When rays radiate from a luminous point in this manner, they 
are called divergent. But cases will be shown hereafter, in which 
such rays may be so changed in their direction that, instead of 
diverging from the same point, they will converge to a coipmon 
point. In this case the rays are called canve^ng rays, the pencils 

B 4 



Fig. 6. 
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converging pencils, and the point towards which the rays converge, 
and at which they would meet if not intercepted, is called the fociLS 
of the pencil. 

15. Sbadowa. — When light radiating from a luminous point 
through the surrounding space encounters an opaque body, it will 
be excluded from the space behind such body. The space from 
which it is thus excluded is called the shadow of the opaque body. 

This term shadow is sometimes applied, not to the space from 
which the light is thus excluded, but to a section of such space 
formed upon the surface of some body placed behind the opaque 
body which intercepts the light. Thus, the floor or wall of a room 
intersecting the space from which light is excluded by an opaque 
body placed between such wall or floor and a luminary will exhibit 
a dark figure, resembling more or less in outline the body which 
intercepts the light. 

If a straight line be imagined to be drawn from the luminous 
point to the boundary of the opaque body, and to be continued 
beyond it indefinitely, such line being imagined to be moved round 
the opaque body, following its limits and its form, that part of the 
line which is beyond the body will pass through a surface which 
will form the limits of the shadow of such body, or of the space 
from which it excludes the light. If such line, however, encounter 
a wall, screen, or other surface, it will trace upon such surface the 
limits of the shadow, in the common acceptation of that term. 

If the opaque object be a sphere, whose section, taken at right 
angles to the direction of the luminous pencil, is a circle, the 
shadow will be a truncated cone. Thus, in Jig. 7., if l represent 




Fig. 8. 


a luminous point, b b' being an opaque spherical body, the light 
will he excluded by b b' from all that part of a cone whose vertex 
is at L, which is included between the lines b b and b' b\ The 
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effect is rendered more apparent in the perspective diagram given 
in Jig. 8. 

If the opaque object receiving the light from the point l have 
any other form (^Jig. 9.), the form of its shadow will depend on 
that of a section of it made by a plane at right angles to the 
direction of the rays. Thus, if that section be square, the form of 
the shadow projected upon a screen will also be square, and the 
space from which the light will be excluded will be a truncated 
quadrangular pyramid. 

There is, however, no luminary which, strictly speaking, is a 
luminous point. Ail luminous objects have a certain definite sur- 
face of more or less extent, and consist therefore of an infinite 
number of luminous points. Now each luminous point of such a 
body is the focus of an independent pencil of luminous rays, and 
each sucli pencil encountering the opaque object will produce an 
independent shadow. 

16. This gives rise to phenomena which it is necessary here 
more fully to explain. Let c j>, {. jig . 1 o.), represent the section of 

an opa(j[ue object, and let n a repre- 
sent the section of a luminary, b a 
^ will then consist of a line of lumi- 
nous points, from each of which a 
pencil of rays will issue. The pencil 
A'' which issues from the point b, will 
encounter the object c i>, and the 
Fig. 10. extreme rays of the pencil grazing 

the edge of the object, will proceed 
in the direction c b' and d b", being the continuation of the lines 
B c and B D. Now it is evident that the light proceeding from 
the point b will be excluded from the space included between the 
lines o b' and i> b'''. 

In like manner it may be shown that the light issuing from the 
point A will be excluded from the space included between the lines 
c a' and i> a". It will also be easily perceived that the light pro • 
ceeding from all the luminous points from a to b will be excluded 
from the space included between the lines c b^ and d ; while 
more or less of such light, according to the position of the lumi- 
nous points, will enter the space included between the lines c h! 
and c b', and the lines * d a" and b b'' respectively. The space, 
therefore, included between the lines c b' and d a'', from which 
the entire light of the luminary a b is excluded, is called the umbra, 
or absolute shadow ; while the spaces included between c a' and 
c b' and between i> a'' and t> b", from which the light of the lumi- 
nary A b is only partially excluded, is called the j>tfiittwi6ro, or 
imperfect shadow. 
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If a screen be fixed behind the body c i>, the shadow and pen- 
umbra will be cast upon it, and will be perceptible. At and 
the boundaries between the shadow and the penumbra, the limit 
of shadow will be scarcely discernible, and the shadow will become 
gradually less dark, proceeding from such points to the points a' 
and which are the limits of the penumbra. The points a' 
and b'' respectively receive light from all the points between a 
and B, but a point below a' receives no light from the point a, or 
from the points immediately above it. 

In like manner the points immediately above b" receive no light 
from the point b, or the points immediately below it ; and as we 
proceed onwards along the penumbra, the nearer we approach to 
the limits b' and a", the less will be the number of luminous points 
of the luminary a b from which light will be received. Hence it 
is, that the obscurity of the penumbra augments by degrees in 
proceeding from its outward limits to the limits of the umbra, 
where the obscurity becomes complete. 

The effect of the penumbra is rendered more apparent by the 
perspective diagram (^fig> 1 1 .), where s s' is the luminous, m m* the 
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opaque body, m m' the shadow, and the faint band outside it the 
penumbra. 

1 7. When an object is placed with its principal plane parallel 
to the plane of a screen, both being at right angles to the pencil 
of rays which proceeds from the luminary, the outline of the 
shadow will resemble the outline of the object ; but if the pencil 
falls obliquely on the object, or if the screen be not parallel to it, 
then the form and dimensions of the shadow will be distorted, the 
relative proportions and directions being different from those of 
the object. 

When the sun is near the horizon, the shadow of an object 
standing vertically, which is cast upon a vertical wall, will present 
the form of the object with but little distortion, but the shadow 
which^ is cast upon the level ground will be disproportionally 
elongated. 
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1 8 . The intm^eitg of light which issues from a luminous point 
diminishes in the same proportion as the square of the distance from 
such point increases. 

This is a common property of all radiation. The intensity of 
the light at any point is in the direct proportion of the number 
of rays which fall upon a surface of given magnitude, or in the 
inverse proportion of the surface over which a given number of 
rays are diffused. 

Now let us suppose a luminous point radiating in all directions 
round it to be the centre of a sphere. Let two spheres be imagined, 
having the luminous point as a common centre, the radius of 
one being double the radius of the other. The surface of the 
greater sphere will be therefore twice as far from the luminous 
point as the surface of the lesser sphere ; and since the surfaces of 
spheres are in the ratio of the s(][uares of their radii, the surface 
of the greater sphere will be four times that of the lesser. Now 
since all the light issuing from the luminous point is didused over 
the surface of each sphere, it is clear that its density on the sur- 
face of the lesser sphere will be greater than its density on the 
surface of the greater sphere, in the exact proportion of the mag* 
nitude of the surface of the greater sphere to the magnitude of 
the surface of the lesser sphere, that is, in the present example, as 
4 to I. In general it is evident, therefore, that the superficial 
space over which the rays issuing from a luminous point are dif- 
fused, is in the inverse proportion of the squares of the distances 
from the luminous point. 

If, therefore, any opaque surface be presented at right angles 
to the rays proceeding from a luminous point, the intensity of 
the illumination which it receives will be increased in the same 
proportion as the square of its distance from its luminous point is 

diminished. o il 

Since, then, the intensity of the light preceding from ea<* 
luminous point is inversely as the square of the distance from such 
point, it follows that the intensity of the light proceeding from any 
luminary will depend conjointly on, first, the number of luminous 
points upon the luminary, or, what is the same, the m^itude of 
the luminous surface ; secondly, on the intensity of the light ot 
each luminous point composing such surface ; and t ir y,^ u^n 
the distance from the luminary at which the illuminated object ts 


^ 19. The absolute brilliancy of each luminous 
any luminous object is called the absolute intensity of its light. 
Let Sis be exprissed by i. Let the number of luminous pomte 
composing it, or the magnitude of its luminous ^ expr^s^ 

by s!^ and let the distance of the illuminated object from the lumi- 
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nary be expressed by d. The brilliancy of the illumination will 
then be expressed by 


In other words, the brilliancy of the illumination is proportional 
to the absolute intensity of the Itiminary multiplied by the mag- 
nitude of its illuminating surface, and divided by the square of the 
distance of the illuminated object from it. 

20. It is here supposed, however, that the illuminated surface is 
placed at right angles to the rays of light, as would be the ease 
with the surface of a sphere surrounding a luminous c'^ntre ; but 
as it seldom happens that the luminous surface has exactly this 
position, it is necessary to inquire in what manner the brightness 
of the illumination will be affected by its obliquity to the rays of 
light falling upon it. 

Let X Y {Jig> 1 2.) be a pencil of rays which we shall here suppose 
to be parallel ; and let a n be a surface on which the&e rays fall. 

Let this surface be supposed to be capable of 
being turned upon the point a as a centre or 
hinge, so as to assume different obliquities in 
relation to the rays. If it were in the position 
A B, at right angles to the direction of the 
rays, it would receive upon it all the rays 
included between the lines a x and n y. If 
it be in the position a b', it will receive upon 
it only the rays included between the lines 
A X and b' y'. If it be in the position a b", it 
will receive upon it only the rays included 
between the lines a x and b" y". Again, if 
it be in the position a b"^ it will receive upon 
it only the rays which are included between 
the lines a x and b'" y'". 

Tims it is quite apparent that as the obli- 
quity of the surface upon which the rays fall 
to the direction of the rays is increased, the number of rays inci- 
dent upon such surface will be diminished, and that this diminu- 
tion will be in the proportion of the distances n' z', b" z", b'" z'", 
&c. These lines are called in geometry the sims of the angles 
formed by the surfaces b' a, b" a, &c., with the direction of the rays. 

It follows, therefore, that the intensity of the illumination pro- 
duced upon a given surface by a given pencil of rays will diminish 
in the same proportion as the sine of the angle of obliquity of 
sucb surface to the direction of the rays is diminished, that the 
illumination is greatest when the surface is at right angles to the 
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rajs, and gradually diminishes until the surface is in the direction 
of the rays, when it ceases altogether to be illuminated. 

21. If two luminaries, having equal luminous surfaces at equal 
distances from the same white opaq surface, placed at the same 
angle with the rays, shed lights of equal brightness on such sur- 
face, it follows that their absolute intensities must be equal. 

In that case, the distances and the luminous surfaces being 
respectively equal, there is no other condition which can affect the 
illumination, except the intensity of the light proceeding from each 
luminous point ; and since, therefore, the illuminations are equal, 
these intensities must be equal. 

If, on the contrary, two such luminaries so placed produce 
different degrees of illumination on the same surface, their abso- 
lute intensities must be different, and must be in the proportion 
of the illuminations they produce. If in this case that luminary 
which produces the more feeble illumination be moved towards 
the illuminated object, until its proximity is increased, so that it 
produces an illumination e(j[ual to that of the other luminary, then 
the absolute intensity of the two luminaries will be as the squares 
of their distances. This may be demonstrated as follows : — 

Let B express the brilliancy of the illumination produced by 
the two luminaries. Let s express the common magnitude of their 
luminous surfaces. Let i and express their intensities, and let 
i> and n' express those distances which render their illuminations 
equal ; we shall then have for the one 


B=» 


IXS 




and for the other, 


i> 
.I'XS 


consequently, we shall have 


and consequently, 
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22 , Pliotometry. — The art of measuring the intensity of light 
by observation is called photometry^ and the instruments or expe- 
dients serving this purpose are called photometers. 

The most simple form of photometer is that which may be called 
the method of shadows, and which is founded upon the principle 
which has just been demonstrated, — that with equal illumination 
the intensity of the light is directly as the square of the distance 
of the luminary. 

23. Photometer by ehadowe. — This photometric apparatus, 
the invention of which is due to Count Rumford, consists of a 
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white screen fixed in a vertical position^ having a small opaque rod 
placed at a short distance from it, also in a vertical position. The 
screen, rod, and the two lights whose powers are to be compared 
ore so placed relatively to each other, that the two shadows of the 
rod formed by the two luminaries on the screen shall just touch 
without overlaying each other. Under these circumstances, it is 
evident that the space on the screen occupied by the shadow pro- 
ceeding from each luminary, will be illuminated by the other 
luminary Thus, two spaces on the screen are exhibited in juxta- 
position, each of which is illuminated by one of the luminaries 
independent of the other. It will at first be found that these two 
spaces will be unequally bright. The position of the luminaries, 
or of the screen or rod, must then, one or all, be changed until tlie 
two shadows, being still kept in juxtaposition, appear to be 
equally bright, so as to present a uniform shadow. Let the 
distance of the two luminaries from the shadows be then measured, 
and it will follow, according to the principle that has been 
already established, that tlie intensity of the two luminaries will be 
as the squares of these distances. 

If in this case the two luminaries have equal luminous surfaces, 
their absolute intensities will be in the ratio of the squares of their 
distances ; but if either luminous surface be unequal, the squares 
of the distances will represent the proportion, not of their absolute 
intensities, but of the products of their absolute intensity multi- 
plied by their luminous surface. 

24. Rumford’a pl&otometer. — This is sometimes constructed 
as shown iny^. 13., consisting of two plates of ground glass, 



Fig. 13. 


having an opaque partition between them. Two opaque vertical 
rods, 8 and are placed opposite these plates, and the two lumi- 

naries c and n are placed opposite each rod, in such a position that 
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each plate of ground glass is illuminated only by one or other of 
the lights. The shadows of the rods s and s^ appear more or less 
strong, according as the plates of ground glass are more or less 
intensely illuminated. The positic.^ of the two lights is so regu- 
lated that the shadows shall appear equally strong. The relative 
intensity of the lights is then fbund as before. 

25. vn&eatstone’a pliotometer. — This instrument, which is 
represented in Jig, 14., consists of a small ball b fixed upon a disc, 

on the axis of which is a pinion p 
working in the teeth of a wheel, 
w. This pinion is supported upon 
an arm attached to an axis pass- 
ing through the centre of the 
wheel w, to which revolution is 
given by a winch h, placed under 
the instrument. 

When the winch is turned, the 
pinion p is carried round the 
wheel w, at the same time revolv- 
ing on its own axis. The com- 
bination of these motions causes 
the ball n to move in a looped curve, such as that represented in 


I! 



Fig. 14. 



Hg. 15. 


If the instrument be placed between two lights a and b, they 
will each be reflected from a diflerent part of the surface of the 
ball B,^^. 14. ; and if a sufficiently rapid motion be given to the 
instrument, each of the points of reflection will appear to pro44ce 
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a continuous line of light, as a lighted stick docs when wliirled in 
a circle. Two similar looped curves, as shown at ci>, in fig. 15., 
will thus be produced, each consisting of a luminous line. The 
distances of the light from the ball b must then be so adjusted, 
that the two luminous curves shall appear with precisely equal 
brightness. In that case, the relative intensities of the lights will 
be found by the method explained above. 

26. Rltcliie’s pliotozneter. — Another photometer, on a simple 
and beautiful principle, proposed by the late Professor Ritchie, 
and represented in fig. 16., consists of a rectangular box about an 

inch and a half or two 
inches wide, and eight 
inches long, open at both 
ends, and blackened in 
the middle. In the cen- 
tre of its length arc two 
surfaces placed at right 
angles with each other, 
and at an angle of 45® 
with the bottom of the 
box. Upon these sur- 
faces white paper is 
pasted. A round hole 
is made in the top of the box immediately over the line formed by 
the edges of the paper, so that an eye looking in at this hole may 
see equally the two surfaces of paper. To compare two lights, the 
instrument is placed in such a manner before them that each may 
illuminate one of the pieces of paper. The distance of the lights 
from the surfaces of the paper are then to be so adjusted by suc- 
cessive trials that the two surfaces of paper shall appear to the eye 
of uniform brightness. In that case, the illumination of the sur- 
faces being the same, the illuminating powers of the luminaries 
will be in the same proportion as the squares of their distances from 
the paper, the principle of this being the same as that of the 
photometer of Count Rumford. 

In this and all similar experiments, the colour of the light 
exercises a material influence on the results ; and the comparative 
brilliancy cannot be ascertained with any precision, unless the two 
luminaries give light of nearly the same colour. 

When it is desired to ascertain the absolute intensities of the 
lights, it is, as has been stated, necessary to expose equal illumi- 
nating surfaces to the photometric apparatus ; but as it is not 
always easy to produce luminaries having surfaces exactly equal, 
this object may be attained by the following expedient : — Let two 
opaque screens, having holes in them of exactly equal magnitude, 
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be placed near and exactly opposite to the middle of each luminous 
surfice. The rays of light which pass through the two apertures 
will in such case proceed from equa’ portions of the surfaces of the 
two luminaries, and the result of the experiment will therefore 
show the absolute intensities. 

27. Intensity of solar llgrlit. — The sun produces the most 
intense illumination with which we are acquainted. This ai'ises 
partly from the absolute intensity of that luminary, and partly 
from the vast extent of his luminous surface. The diameter of 
the sun is very near a million of miles, and consequently, being a 
sphere, the superficial extent of his surface is about three billions 
of square miles ; but as one half the surface only is presented to 
us at any one time, the magnitude of it will be a billion and 
a half of s(iuare miles. 

28. Slectric llglit. — The most brilliant artificial light yet 
])ruduced is inferior to the splendour of solar light in an incredible 
proportion. Tlie brightest artificial lights are those produced by 
tlie contact of charcoal points, through whicli a galvanic current 
passes, and by lime submitted to the heating power of the oxy- 
ljy<lrogen blowpipe. TIj<»se lights, when projected on the disc of 
the sun, appear, nevertheless, as black spots. 


CHAP. HI. 

KiSFLECTlON OF EIGHT. 

29. Reflection varies accordinir to tlie quality of tbe 
surface. — When rays of light encounter the surface of an opaque 
body, they are arrested in their progress, such surfaces not being 
penetrable by them. A certain part of them, more or less accord- 
ing to the quality of the surface and the nature of the body, is 
absorbed, and the remaining part is driven back into the medium 
from which the rays proceed. This recoil of the rays from the 
surface on which they strike is called rejlection^ and the light thus 
returning into the same medium from which it had arrived, is said 
to be reflected. 

The manner in which the light is reflected from such a surface 
varies according as the surface is polished or unpolished, and 
according to the degree to which it is polished. 

We shall consider three eases : ist, that of a surface absolutely 
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unpolished; zndly, that of a surface perfectly' polished; and 
3rdly, that of a surface imperfectly polished. 

30. Reflection from unpollslied surfaces. — If light fall upon 
a uniformly rough surface of an opaque body, each point of sucli 
surface becomes the focus of a pencil of reflected light, the rays of’ 
such pencil diverging equally in all directions from such focus. 

The pencils which thus radiate from the various points are those 
which render the surface visible. If the light were not thus re- 
flected indifferently in all directions from each point of the surface, 
the surface would not be visible, as it is from whatever point it 
may be viewed. 

The light which is thus reflected from the various points upon 
the surface of any opaque body, has the colour which is commcmly 
imputed to the body. The conditions, however, which determine 
the colour of bodies will be fully explained hereafter ; for the 
present, it will be sufficient to establish the fact that each point of 
the surface of an opaque body which is illuminated is an indepen- 
dent focus from which light radiates, having the colour proper to 
such point, by which light each such point is rendered visible. 

31. Xrregular reflection. — This mode of reflection, by which 
the forms and (pialities of all external objects are rendered mani- 
fest to sight, has been generally denominated, though not as it 
should seem with strict propriety, the irregular reflection of light. 
There is, nevertheless, nothing irregular in the character of the 
phenomena. The direction of the reflected rays is independent of 
each of the incident rays ; but such direction obeys the common 
law of radiation. 

The existence of these radiant pencils proceeding from the 
surface of any illuminutc<l object, and their independent propaga- 
tion through the surrounding space, may be rendered still more 
manifest by the following experiment : — 

Lot A n, ./Tjg. r 7., be an illuminated object, placed before the 
window-shutter of a darkened room. Let c be a small hole made 

in the window-shutter, opposite the 
centre of the object. If a screen be held 
parallel to the window-shutter, and the 
object at some distance from the hole, 
an inverted picture of the object will be 
seen upon it, in which the form and 
colour of the object will be preserved ; 
the magnitude, however, of such picture 
will vary according to the distance of the 
screen from the aperture. The less such distance, the less will be 
the magnitude of the picture. 

3[2- The smaller the aperture c is, by which the light is admitted. 
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the more distinct but the less luminous will be the picture. The 
effect of a small circular a{)erture in producing the image of a 
distant object is shown in Jig, 18. 



Fig. 18. 


We have here supposed the shape of the aperture c to be circu- 
lar, but the shape does not affect the production of the image, as 
may be proved experimentally by providing a movable cover for 
the aperture, upon which cards may be placed having in them 
holes of different forms. If a caudle, as in Jig. 19., be placed 
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opposite these holes, the image of the candle will be equally dis- 
tinct whatever be the shape of the hole. 

This effect is esisily explained. According to what has been 
already stated, each point of the surface of the illuminated object 
A n ( /^. 1 7.) is a focus of a pencil of rays of light having the colour 
peculiar to such point. Thus, each portion of the pencil of rays 
which radiates from the point B, and has for its base the area of 
the aperture c, will pass through the aperture, and will continue its 
rectilinear course until it arrives at the point b upon the screen, 
where it will produce an illuminated point corresponding in 
colour to the point b. In the same manner, the pencil diverging 
from A, and passing through the aperture c, will produce an illu- 
minated point on the screen at a, corresponding to the point a. 
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Each intermediate point of the object will produce a corre- 
sponding illuminated point on the screen. It is evident, therefore, 
that a series of illuminated points corresponding in arrangement 
and colour to those of the object will be formed upon the screen 
between a and 6, their position, however, being inverted, the points 
which are highest in the object being lowest in the picture. 

These effects may be witnessed in an interesting manner in any 
room which is exposed to a public thoroughfare frequented by 
moving objects. Let the window-shutters be closed, and the 
interstices stopped, so as to exclude all light except that which 
enters through any small hole in the shutters, and if no hole 
be found in the shutters sufficiently small, a piece of ’^laper or canl 
may be pasted over any convenient aperture, and a hole of the 
required magnitude pierced in it. Coloured inverted images of 
all the objects passing before the window will thus be depicted on 
a screen conveniently placed. They will be exhibited on the 
opposite Avail of the room ; but unless the wall be white, the 
colours will not be distinctly perceptible. The smaller the hole 
admitting the light is, the more distinct but the less bright the 
pictures will be. As the hole is enlarged the brightness increases, 
but the distinctness diminishes. The want of distinctness arises 
from the spots of light on the screen, produced by each point of 
the object overlaying each other, so as to produce a confused 
effect. 

33. Surfaces differ from each other in the proportion of light 
wliich they reflect and absorb. In general, the lighter the colour, 
other things being the same, the more light will be reflected and 
the less absorbed, and the darker the colour the less will be 
reflected and the more absorbed ; but even the most intense black 
reflects some light. A surface of black velvet, or one blackened 


with lamp-black, are among the darkest known, yet each of these 
reflects a certpin quantity of rays. That they do so we perceive 
by the fact that they are visible. The eye recognises such surfaces 
as differing from a dark aperture not occupied by any material 
surface, and it can only thus recognise the appearance of the 
material surface by the light which it reflects. The following 
experiment will render this more evident ; — 

J 34. Tbe deepest black reflects some li^bt. — Blacken the 



inside of a tube, and fasten upon the extremity 
remote from the eye a plate of glass. To the 
centre of this plate of glass attach a circular 
opaque disc, somewhat less in diameter than the 
tube, so that in looking through the tube a trans- 
parent ring will be visible, as represented in 
20. In the centre of this ring will appear an 
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intensely dark circular space, being that occupied by the disc 
attached to the glass. 

Now let a piece of black velvet ’ ^ held opposite the end of the 
lube, so as to be visible through the transparent ring. If the 
velvet reflected no light, then the transparent ring would become 
us dark as the disc* in the centre; but that will not be the case. 
'J'lie velvet will appear by contrast with the disc, not black, but of 
a greyish colour, proving that a certain portion of light is reflected, 
wiii(,*h in this case is rendered perceptible by the removal of tlie 
brighter objects from the eye. 

35. Irregular reflection, as it has been so improperly called, is 
one of the ])roperties of light which is most essential to the efli- 
cioncy of vision. 

Without irregular reflection, light must be cither absorbed by 
the surf:u;cs on which it falls, or it must be regularly reflected. 
If the light which proceeds from luminous objects, natural or 
artificial, were absorbed by the surfaces of objects not lumin- 
ous, then the only visible oVijects in the universe would be the 
sun, the stars, and artificial lights, such as flames. These 
luminaries would, however, render nothing visible but them- 
selves. 

If the light radiating from luminous objects were only reflected 
regularly from the surface of non-luminous objects, these latter 
would still be invisible. They would have the effect of so many 
mirrors, in which the images of the luminous objects only could 
be seen. Thus, in the day-time, the image of the sun would be 
reflecrted from the surface of all objects around us, as if they were 
composed of looking-glass, but the objects thcinselvcs would be 
invisible. The moon would be as though it were' a spherical 
mirror, in which the image of the sun only would be seen. A 
room in which artificial lights were placed would reflect these 
lights from the walls and other objects around as if they were 
specula, and all that would be visible would be the multiplied 
reflections of the artificial lights. 

Irregular reflection, then, alone renders the forms and qualities 
of objects visible. It is not, however, merely by the first irre- 
gular reflection of light proceeding from luminaries that this is 
eflected. Objects illuminated and reflecting irregularly the light 
from their surfaces, become themselves, so to speak, secondary 
luminaries, by which other objects not within the direct influence 
of any luminary are enlightened, and thus in their turn reflecting 
light irregularly from their surfaces, illuminate others, which again 
perform the same part to another series of objects. Thus light is 
reverberated from object to object through an infinite series of 
reflections, so as to render innumerable objects visible which are 

c 3 
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{iltogefher removed from the direct influence of any natural or 
artifleial source of light. 

36. Vm of the atmoBphere In dlAtelne- light. — The globe 
of the earth is surrounded with a mass of atmosphere extending 
forty or fifty miles above the Surface. The mass of air which thus 
envelopes the hemisphere of the earth presented towards tlie sun 
is strongly illuminated by the solar light, and, like all other bodies, 
reflects irregularly this light. Each particle of air thus becomes a 
luminous centre, from which light racliates in every direction. In 
this manner the atmosphere diffuses in all directions the light of 
the sun by irregular reflection. Were it not for this, the sun’s 
light could only penetrate those spaces which are d’/ectly acces- 
sible to his rays. Thus, the sun shining upon the window of 
an apartment would illuminate just so much of that apartment 
as would be exposed to his direct rays, the remainder being in 
darkness. 13 ut we find, on the cfintriiry, that althougli that part 
of the room upon whicli the sun directly shines is more brilliantly 
illuminated than the surrounding parts, these latter are neverthe- 
less strongly illuminated. All this light proceeds from the irregular 
reflection of the mass of atmosphere just mentioned. 

37. Put the solar light is further diffused by being again irregu- 
larly reflected from the surface of all the natural objects ui)on 
which it fiills. The light thus irregularly reflected from the air, 
falling upon all natural objects, is again reciprocally reflected from 
one to another of these through an indefinite series of iiiulti]>lied 
reflections, so as to produce that diffused and general illumination 
which is necessary for the jmrposes of vision. 

Light and^ shade are relative terms, signifying only different 
degrees of illumination. There is no shade so dark into which 
some light does not penetrate. 

It is the same with artificial lights. A lamp placeil in a room 
illuminates directly all those objects accessible to its rays. These 
objects reflect irregularly the light incident upon them, and illumi- 
nate thus more faintly others whicli are removed fWnn the direct 
influence of the lamp, an<l thus, these again reflecting the light, 
illuminate a tliinl series still more faintly, and so on. 

38. Street of tbe irresolar reflection of lamp-eliadeB. — 
When it is desired to diffuse uniformly hy reflection the light 
which radiates from a luminary, the object is often more eflectually 
attaineil by means of an unpolished opaque reflector than by a 
polished one. White paper or card answers this purpose very 
effectually. Shades formed into conic&l surfaces placed over 
lamps are thus found to diffuse by reflection the light in particular 
directions, as in the case of billiard- tables or dinner-tables, where 
a unitormly diffused light is required. A polished reflector, in a 
nice case, is found to difliise light much more unequally. 
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In the case of white paper or card, each point becomes a centre 
of radiation, and a general and unifn>*m illumination is the conse* 
quenee. The light obtained by reflection in such cases is always 
augmented by rendering the reflector perfectly opaque ; fo^ if it 
be in any degree transparent, as is sometimes the case with paper 
shades put over lamps, the light which passes through them is 
necessarily subtracted from that which is reflected. 

REFLECTION FROM PERFECTLY POLISliED SURFACES. 

39. Regular reflection. — By what has been just explained, it 
a]>p(?ars that light reflected from rough and unpolished surfaces 
radiates from all the parts composing them, as from so nijiny foci 
of ilivergeiit pencils. If, however, the surface were absolutely 
smooth and perfectly polished, then totally different phenomena 
would ensue, wdiich have been denominated rvgvlar reflection, 

40. Surfaces which jiossess this reflecting power in the highest 
d(?gree are called mirrors or specula. The most perfect specula 
are those composed of the metals, the best being produced by 
various alloys of copper, silver, ami zinc. If a glass plate be 
blackened on one side, the surface of the other will form, for 
certain i)urposos, a good relleetor. 

41. To explain the law of regular reflection, let c 21.) be 

a point ui)on a reflecting surface a b, 
upon which a ray of light i) c is inci- 
dent. Draw the line c £ perpen- 
dicular to the reflecting surface at c ; 
the angle formed by this perpen- 
dicular, and the incident ray i> c, is 
called the angle of incidence. 

From the point c, draw a line c i>' 
in the plane of the angle of incidence 
i> c £, and forming with the perpen- 
dicular c E an angle n' c £ equal to 
the angle of incidence, but lying on the other side of the perpen- 
dicular. This line c n' will be the direction in which the ray 
will be reflected from the point c. The angle i>'ce is called the 
angle of reflection. 

The plane of the angles of incidence and reflection which passes 
through the two rays c » and c i)', and through the perpendicular 
<: E, and which is therefore at right angles to the reflecting sur- 
face, is called the plami of reflection. 

This law of regular reflection from perfectly polished surfaces, 
which is of great importance in the theory of light and vision, is 
expressed as follows : — • 

C4 
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When light is reflected from a perfectly polished surface^ the angle 
of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection^ in the same plane icith i7, 
and on the opposite side of the per^)endieular to the reflecting surface. 

From tins law it follows that if a ray of light fall perpendicularly 
on a reflecting surfucre, it will be reflected back perpendicularly, 
and will return upon its patli ; for in this case, the angle of inci- 
dence and the angle of reflection being both nothing, the reflected 
and incident rays must both coimnde with the perpendicular. If 
the point o be upon a concave or convex surface, the same con- 
ditions will prevail ; the line c e, which is perpendicular to the 
surface, being then what is called in geometry the normal. 

42. This law of reflection may be experimentally verified as 
follows : — 

LiOt cdc' (Jig. 22.) be a graduated semicircle, jdaced with its 

diameter c c' horizontal. 
Let a j)l Limb-line h d l)e 
suspended from its cen- 
tre />, and let the gradu- 
ated arc be so adjusted 
that the plumb - line 
shall intersect it at the 
zero point of the di- 
vision, the divisions 
being numbered from 
that point in each di- 
rection towards c and 
c'. Let a small reflector 
(a piece of looking- 
glass will answer the purpose) be placed upon the horizontal 
diameter at the centre with its reflecting surface downwards, and 
let any convenient and well-defined object be placed upon the 
graduated arc at any point, such as a, between d and c. Now, if 
the point a' be taken upon the arc d & at a distance from d 
equal to d a, the eye placed at a' and directed to h will perceive 
the object a as if it were placed in the direction a' h. It follows, 
therefore, that the light issuing from the point of the object a in 
the direction a & is reflected to the eye in the direction b a'. In 
this case the angle a 6 J is the angle of incidence, and the angle 
d b \s the angle of reflection ; and whatever position may be 
given to the object a, it will be found that, in order to see it in 
the reflector d, the eye must be placed upon the arc at a dis- 
tance from d equal to the distance at which the object is placed 
from d upon the arc d c. 

The same principle may also be experimentally illustrated as 
follows : — 
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Tf a ray of sun light admitted into a dark room through a small 
hole in a window-shutter strike upon the surface of a mirror, it 
will be reflected from it, and both t j incident and reflected rays 
will be rendered visible by the particles of dust floating in the 
room. By comparing the direction of these two visible rays with 
the direction of the plane of the mirror and the position of the 
point of incidence, it will be found that the law of reflection which 
has been announced is verified. 

43. Plane reflectors. — If parallel rays be incident upon a 
polished plane reflecting surface, they will be reflected parallel ; 
for since they are parallel, they will make equal angles with the 
perpendiculars to the surface at tlieir points of incidence, and the 
planes of these angles will also be parallel. The reflected rays will 
therefore also make equal angles with the perpendiculars, and the 
planes of reflection will be jjarallel ; consequently, the reflected 
rays will be parallel. 

Til is may also be experimentally verified by admitting rays of 
solar light into a dark room through two small apertures. Such 
rays will always be parallel ; and if they are received upon a plane 
mirror their reflections will be found to bo parallel, the rays and 
the reflections being rendered visible, as already explained. 

44. If a pencil of divergent rays fall upon a plane mirror, the 
reflected rays will also be divergent, and their focus will be a point 
behind the mirror similarly placed, and at the same distance, as 
the focus of incident rays is before it. To demonstrate this, let 


D i> {Jig^ 23.) be the reflecting surface. Let r be the focus 

of the incident pencil from 
i> which the rays fa, f b, f c, 

&c. diverge, and let r a be 

perpendicular to the reflect- 

® surface A b. If we take 

^ ^ continuation of 

^ -- equal to a f, and draw 

^ the line f' d b' and r' c c ', 

then it can easily be per- 
. I) ceived that the lines b and 

Fig. ij. c c' make angles with the re- 

flecting surface, and there- 
fore with the perpendicular to it, equal to the angles which the 
incident rays f b and p c make with it respectively ; for since A F 
is e(j[ual to a f^, f B will be equal to f^ b, and f c will be equal to 
r'c; consequently the angles b r a and u p'a will be equal, as • 
will also the angles c f a and c f^ a. But the angles b f A and 
o F A are the angles of incidence of the two rays f b and f c ; and 
since the angles b a and c f' a are respectively equal to them, 
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aiul lie on opposite sides of the perpendicular, they will be the 
angles of reflection ; consequently the ray r b will be reflected in 
the direction b b', and the ray f c in the direction c c'. These 
two rays, therefore, will be reflected from the points b and c as if 
they had originally radiated from f' as a focus ; and in the same 
way it may be shown that the other rays of a pencil diverging 
from F will be reflected ironi the mirror as if they had diverged 
from f'. 13 ut f' is the point on the other side of the mirror which 
is placed similarly and at the same distance from the mirror as the 
}>oint r is in front of it. 

45. Zmagre formed by a plane reflector. — It follows, from 
what lias been just explained, that an object placed before a plane 
reflector will have an image at the same distance behind the 
reflector as the object is before it; for the rays which diverge 
from each point of the object will, after reflection, according to 
what has been shown, diverge from a point holding a corresponding 
position behind the reflector, and if received after reflection by 
the eye of an observer will produce the same effect as if they had 
actually diverged from such point. All the rays, therefore, pro- 
ceeding from the object will, afUir reflection, follow those direc- 
ti(»ns which they would follow had they proceeded from a scries of 
points on the surface of a similar object placed behind the reflector 
at the same distance as the object itself is before it, and conse- 
quently they will produce the same effect on the organs of vision 
as would be produced by a similar object placed as far behind the 
mirror as the object itself is before it. 

Let A ( J ^. 24.) be any point of a visible object placed before a 

plane reflector m n. Let 
A B and A c be two rays 
diverging from it, and re- 
flected from B and c to an 
eye at o. After reflec- 
tion, they will proceed as 
if they had issued from a 
point, as far beliind the 
reflector as the point a is 
before it ; that is to say, 
the distance a n will be 
equal to a n. 

It is easy to verify this, 
by taking into account the 
law of reflection already 
explained. If n » be at 
right angles to m n, the 
angle b b o will be equal 
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to B ^ N, and also to d b a, and consequently to b a n, from whence 
it iollows that B A is equal to b a, and a n to a n; and since the 
same will be true of all rays which .ssue from a towards the re- 
llector, it follows that, after reflection, all such rays will enter the 
eye, o, as if they had diver getl from a. 

'I’he eye o will therefore see the point a in the reflector as if it 
were at o. 

46. Jliit since the same will be true of each point in an object, 

A B (^Jig> 25.), placed before the re- 
llector, it follows that the rays which 
proceed from the several points of 
the object will, after reflection, enter 
the eye, as if they came from cor- 
responding points of a similar object 
a placed just as far hehhud the 
reflector as the object itself, A b, is 
before it. 

It is evident that in this case the 
image ah is not only similar to the 
object but precisely equal to it. Its 
position relatively to the reflector is 
similar to that of the object, but in 
an absolute sense it is diflerent, as | 
will be evident from observing that 
while the arrow, A B, points to the 
I ell, its image, a points to the right. 

The ])osition of the different parts of the image formed in a 
j)lane reflector will be exactly determined by supposing perpendi- 
culars flrawii from every point on the object to the reflector, and 
these perpendiculars to be continued beyond the reflector to dis- 
tances equal to those of the points from which they are drawn 
before it. The extremities of the perpendiculars so continued 
will then determine the corresponding points of the image. 

It follows from this, that the images of objects in a plane reflector 
appeiir erect; that is to say, the top of the image corresponds with 
the top of the object, and the bottom of the image with the bottom 
of the object. But considered laterally with regard to the object 
itself, they will be inverted; that is to say, the left will become the 
right, and the right the left. This will be easily understood by 
considering that if a person stand with his face to a plane reflector, 
in a vertical position, his image will be presented with the face 
towards liim, and the image of his right hand will be on the right 
side of his image as he views it, but will be on the left side of the 
image itself, and the same will apply to every other part of the 
image in reference to the object- There is, therefore, lateral 9 in^ 
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Kab cd ijig, 26.) be an object placed before a plane reflector, 
the manner in which its image is rendered visible will be under- 
stood by observing the course pursued by the rays issuing from 
each part of the object, and reflected to the eye. Thus, a ray ])ro- 
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ceeding from the foot d will be reflected to the eye a, as if it came 
from d * ; one proceeding from the leg c will be reflected to the eye 
as if it came from c' ; and so on. 

47. The effect of the lateral inversion produced by a plane 
reflector is rendered strikingly manifest by holding before it a 
printed book. On the image of the book all the letters will be 
reversed. 

It follows also, from what has been explained, that if an object 
be not parallel to a reflector, but forms an angle with it, the image 
will form a like angle with it, and will form double that angle with 
the direction of the object. 

Let A B 27.) be a plane reflector, before which an object, 

c i>, is placed. From c draw the 
perpendicular c o, and continue it 
from o to c', so that o q shall be 
equal to o c. In like manner, draw 
the perpendicular d r, and continue 
it so that 1’ d' shall be e(][ual to p d. 
Then the image of c will be at c\ 
and the image of b at and the 
image of all the intervening points 
between c and b will be at points 
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intennetliate between c' and i>', so that c' n' shall be incltned to the 
reflector at the same Jingle as c d is inclined to it, and the obj-.^ct 
and the image will be inclined to each other at twice the angle at 
which either is inclined to the reflector. Hence, if an object in a 
horizontal position be reflected by a reflector forming an angle of 
45^ with the horizon, its image will be in a vertical position ; and 
if the object being in a vertical position be reflected by such a 
mirror, its image will be in a horizontal position. 

If a reflector be placed at an angle of 45® with a wall, the image 
of the wall will be at right angles with the wall itself. If a reflector 
be horizontal, the image of any vertical object seen in it will be 
inverted. Examples of this arc rendered flimiliar by the effect of 
tlie calm surface of water. The country on the bank of a calm 
river or lake is seen inverted on its surface. 

48. Series of images formed by two plane reflectors. — If 
nn object be placc<l between two parallel plane reflectr)rs, a scries 
of images will be produced lying on the straight line drawn through 
the object perpendicular to the reflector. This eflect is seen in* 
rooms where mirrors arc placed on opposite and parallel walls, 
with a lustre or other object suspended between them. An inter- 
minable range of lustres is seen in each mirror, which lose tliem- 
selves in the distance and by rea-son of their faintness, Tliis 
increased faintness by multiplied reflection arises from the loss of 
light caused in each successive reflection, and also from the in- 
creased apparent distance of the image. 

Let A B and c i> 28.) be two parallel reflectors ; let o be 
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an object placed midway between them. An image of o will be 
formed at o' os far behind c n as o is before it, and another image 
will be formed at o' as ffir behind a u as o is before it. The image 
o', becoming an object to the mirror a n, will form in it another 
image o" as far behind a b as o' is before it ; and in like manner the 
image o', becoming an object to the mirror c will form an image 
o" as far behind c n as o' is before if. The images o" and o" will 
again become objects to the mirrors a b and c i> respectively; and 
two other images will be formed at equal distances beyond these 
latter. In the same way we shall have, by each pair of images 
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becoming objects to the respective mirrors, an indefinite series of 
equidistant images. 

The distance between each successive pair of images will bo 
equal to the distance of the object o from cither of the images o' or 
o\ and (consequently to the distance between the mirrors. 

49. Xmagres repeated by inclined reflectors. — A variety of 
interesting optical phenomena are produced by the multiplied 
reflection of plane mirrors inclined to each other at diflerent angles. 
As Jill these phenomena may be explained upon the same principle, 
it will siiflice here to give a single example. 

Let A », A 29., be two reflectors, inclined to each other at 

a right angle, and let o be an object placed at a point between 

them, equally distant from each. From 
o draw om and on perpendicular to 
A c and A B, and produce o m to o', so 
that M o' will be equal to m o ; and pro- 
duce o N to o", so that N o" shall be 
e(|ual to N o. Two images (^f the point 
o will be formed at o' and o". I1ie 
image o' becoming an object to the 
mirror ab will have an image at o'" 
just as far behind ab BvS o' is before it ; 
and, in like manner, the image o" becoming an object to the re- 
flector a c, will have an image just as far behind A c as o" is before 
it ; but, in the present case, this latter image of o" in the reflector 
a c will coincide with the image of o' in the reflector ab, and will 
appear at o"'. Thus, the mirrors will present three images of the 
object o, which are placed at the angles of a square, of which the 
point A is the centre. 

In the same iimnner, if the rc^flectors a b and a c be placed at 
an angle which is the eighth part of 360®, there will be formed 
seven images of the point o, which, with the point o, will be placed 
at the eight angles of a regular octagon of which the point a, where 
the mirrors meet, will be the centre ; and like results will be found 
by giving the mirrors other inclinations. 

50. Formation of imag-eo by reflectlngr siirfiaces In general. 
— In order that a reflector should produce a distinct image of an 
object placed before it, it is necessary that the rays diverging from 
each point of the object should, after reflection, diverge from, or 
converge to, some common point. 

Thus, the surface of the object may be considered as an assem- 
blage of foci of an infinite number of pencils of incident rays. 
These pencils will, by reflection, be converted into other pencils, 
having other foci, the assemblage of which will determine the 
form and magnitude of the image of the object produced by the 
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reflector. In the case of a plane reflector, it has been shown 
that the assemblage of these foci corresponds in form and 
magnitude to the object, and theiefore the iniagc is equal, and 
in all respects similar to the object; but this does not always 
happen. 

51. The pencils flf incident rays may be converted by reflection 
into i>encils of reflected rays having different foci, but the assem- 
blage of these foci may not correspond with the points forming the 
surface of the object. They may be similar to it in form, but 
gre«ater in magnitude, in which case the reflector is said to magnify 
the object ; or they may be similar to it in form and less in mag- 
nitude, in which case the reflector is said to diminish the object. 
In fine, they may assume such a form as to present the object in 
altered proportions. Thus, while the proportion of the vertical 
dimensions is preserved, that of the horizontal dimensions may 
bo increased or diminished, or vice versa; or either of these 
dimensions may be diffcrwtly increased at various points of the 
imag(‘. In such case, the reflector is said to present a distorted 
image. 

52. Since to prodin^e a distinct image of any point in an object, 
it is necessary that the rays diverging from that point should be 
reflected, so as to diverge from some other point, if after reflection 
they have no common point of intersection, the point of the object 
from which they originally diverged can have no distinct image. 
In tin’s case the eflcct of the reflection will be to produce upon the 
vision a confused impression of the colour of the object, without 
any distinct form. 

53. In order, therefore, that a polished surface should reflect 
the rays which diverging from any point are incident upon it 
exacitly to or from another point, it is necessary that the surface 
should have that property in virtue of which lines drawn from 
the two points in question to any one point on the surface shall 
make equal angles with the surface. No surface possesses this 
property except one whose section made by a plane passing 
through the two points is an ellipse, the two points being its foci. 
It follows, therefore, that if a pencil of light have its focus at one 
of the foci of an ellipse, the rays which diverging from such 
focus strike upon the ellipse, or upon any surface with which the 
ellipse would coincide, will be reflected to the other focus. 

54. filllptlc relleetor.— To render this more clear, let ag b d, 
30., be an ellipse whose foci are p and p'. Then, according to 

what has been explained, if two lines be drawn from p and p' to 
any one point, such as p, in the ellipse, they will make equal 
angles with the ellipse; and, consequently, if fp be a ray of light 
forming part of a pencil of rays whose focus is p, it will be^re- 
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fleeted along the line p p' 
to the other focus. 

Now if we suppose 
a reflecting surface so 
formed, that the ellipse 
by turning round the 
line A n as an axis will 
everywhere coincide with 
it, this surface is called 
an ellipsoid ; and if it 
were a .polished and re- 
flecting surfav e, it would 
be called an elliptic re^ 
Jfector, 

It is evident that it is 


not necessary that such a surface should form a complete ellipsoid. 
Any portion of it upon which a pencil of rays passing from one 
of the foci would fall, would reflect such pencil so as to make it 
converge to the other focus. In this case the pencil proceeding 
from the focus in which the luminous point is placed, would be a 
diverging pencil, and that which is reflected to the other focus 
would be a converging pencil. 

55. Parabolic reflectors. — parabola has a property in virtue 


of which a line drawn from any 
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point in it, such as r, 3 1 ., to a 
point r called its focus, and an- 
other, p M, parallel to its axis, 
make equal angles with the 
curve. It follows from this, 
tliat if the parabola possessed 
the power of reflecting light, 
3VJ rays diverging from its focus 
F would be reflected parallel 
M t*» its axis v m ; and, on the 
other hand, if rays directed 
along lines parallel to its axis 
were incident on the para- 
bola, they would be reflected 
in the form of a pencil con- 
verging to its focus. 

If we suppose the parabola 
to revolve round its axis v m, 
a surface with which it would 
everywhere coincide as it re- 
volves is called a paraboloid; 
and if such a surface were 
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2>olishetl so as to reflect light regularly, it would form a parabolic 
reflector. It follows, therefore, that if a lumiiious }^oint be jdaced 
in the focus of such a ivllector, its rays after rellection will be 
parallel to the axis; and, on the other hand, if rays strike upon 
the reflector in directions parallel to its axis, they will be reflected 
to its focus. 

56. These remarkable properties of elliptic and parabolic re- 
flectors may be easily verified by experiment. I-»et a « 32., 

be the section of an 
elliptic reflector made 
by a plane passing 
through its focus r, the 
other focus being at f'. 
Let a luminous point, 
such as a small flame, 
or, still better, the liglit 
produced by two cliar- 
eoal points when a gal- 
vanic current passes 
through them, beiflaeod 
«at the focus f. 

T^et straight lines bo imagined to be drawn from f' through tile 
extremities of a screen s, meeting the reflector at n and r, and 
from the luminous jioint r draw the lines fr and Fr. It is clear 
from what has been stated that a ray of light passing from f to r 
will be rofli^etetl from r to f' ; and one passing from f to r will be 
reflected from r to f', both grazing the edge of the screen s; and 
tlie same will be true for all rays passing from f which are incident 
upon a circle traced on the reflector whose diameter would be a 
line joining r and r. 

Tlie rays proceeding from f, and incident between the points 
R and r, will, after reflection, strike upon the screen s, and will 
thus be ])reveiited from proceeding towards the point f'. From 
the point f draw the lines fk' and f r' passing the extremities of 
the screen s. it is clear that the rays passing from p between the 
lines F r' and f r' will be intercepted by the screen. 

Tims it follows that all the rays which strike upon the reflector, ' 
and which are not intercepted by the screen s, are included on the 
one siile by the lines f r and f r', and on tlie other by the linos 
F r and v r\ Now, according to what has been explained, all the 
rays incident upon tlie surface of the reflector would, after reflec- 
tion, converge to the point r', as represented in the figure. To 
verify this fact, let a white screen m n be placed between f' and s, 
at riglit angles to the line f' s. The rclloctcd light will appear 
upon this screen when held near to s as an illuminated disc with a 
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small circular dark spot in its centre, this dark spot corresponding: 
to the space from which the light both direct and reflected is ex- 
cluded by the small screen s. If the screen m n be now gradually 
moved towards r', being kept perpendicular to the line s r', the 
illuminated disc will gradually diminish in diameter, as will also 
the dark circular spot in its centre, and this diminution will con- 
tinue until the screen arrives at the point p', when the illuminated 
disc will be reduced to a small light spot, and the dark spot in its 
centre will disappear. 

This experiment may be further varied by placing the screen 
M N as near the reflector as possible, and piercing several holes in 
it within the area of the illuminated disc. The ra^ 3 of light 
passing through those holes will severally converge to the point 
p", as may be shown by holding another screen beyond m n, by 
means of which the course of the rays may be traced, since 
their light will produce light spots upon this screen. As it is 
moved towards t', these light spots will gradually ai)proach each 
other, and when it arrives at r they will coalesce and form a 
single spot. 

57. The reflecting property of a parabolic reflector may be 

experimentally exhibited 
by a like expedient. Let 
ABC, Jig. 33., represent 
a section of the reflector, 
the focus being r. Let a 
luminous point be placied 
at p, and a small circular 
screen s, as before, be 
placed perpendicular to 
the axis, and near the 
point p. It may be shown, 
as in the case of the 
elliptic reflector, that the 
rays p r' and p r', which grazed the screen, will be reflected in the 
direction r' y' and 7*' parallel to the axis b x ; and, in like man- 
ner, that the rays p r and p r, which, after reflection, graze the 
screen, will also be reflected in the direction r y and r y, parallel 
to the axis. 

Hence it follows that the reflected light will be excluded from a 
cylindrical space, of which the screen s is the circular base, and 
whose axis coincides with the axis b x of the reflector. 

It also appears that no light diverging from the focus p will 
strike the reflector beyond the points b' and r'. The light re- 
flected will therefore be included between two cylindrical surfaces, 
having the axis of the parabola as their common axis, the sides of 
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the exterior cyfindcr being r' y' and r' y\ and those of the inte- 
rior cylinder being b y and r y. 

It is easy to verify these phenomena. Let a white screen m n 
])e held as before at right angles to the axis n x, an illuminated 
disc will appear upon it, whose diameter will be equal to the line 
ii' r\ having a small dark spot in the centre equal in magnitude to 
the screen s. If the screen m n be moved towards or from the 
screen s, this illuminated disc will continue of the same magnitude, 
having a dark spot in the centre constantly of the same magnitude 
also. Thus it appears that the reflected rays must follow the 
course already described. 

The experiment may be further varied, as in the case • of the 
ellipse, by piercing several holes in the screen m n, through which 
distinct rays shall pass. These rays, being received upon another 
screen behind m n, will produce upon it luminous spots, and if then 
cither scjreen be moved towards or from m n, these spots will 
maintain always the same relative }>osition. 

If, in the case of the elliptic reflector, the luminous point be 
placed at f', fig, 32., instead of f, then the effects will take place 
in an inverse order, the incident rays being in this case what the 
reflected rays were in the former, and vice versa ; and the pheno- 
mena may be verified by a like expedient. If a small circular 
screen be held between s and n at right angles to the axis, it will 
be found that the rays reflected from the elliptic surface will be 
inclosed between two conical surfaces, one of which is bounded 
by F r' and f r', and the other by f r and f r. The light will be 
excluded from the cone whose base is the screen s, and whose 
vertex is at f ; and also from the cone whose base is r r, and whose 
vertex is also at r. 

In the same manner, all the effects will be inverted if a cylinder 
of rays parallel to the axis be directed upon a parabolic reflector. 
In this case, the reflected rays will be included between the conical 
surface bounded by the lines f b' and r r\ Jig, 33., and the conical 
surface bounded by the lines r r and r r. 

This may be in like manner experimentally verified by means 
of a white screen moved between the screen s and the vertex b of 
the reflector- 

58. Burning reflectors. — In consequence of this property, 
parabolic reflectors are well adapted for collecting tlic rays of the 
sun or moon into a focus. Owing to the enormous distance of 
these objects, compared with any magnitudes which can be subject 
to experiment, all pencils proceeding from them may be considered 
as parallel. If, then, a parabolic reflector be placed so that its axis 
shall be directed towards the sun, the rays of the sun reflected by 
it will be collected in its focus ; and as their heating power will 
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then be proportionally augmented, the apparatus nftiy be used as a 
burning reflector. 

59. Sxporlmeiit wltli two parabolic reflectors* — If two 

parabolic reflectors be placed at any distance asunder, their axes 
t:oinciding, the rays proceeding from a luminous point placed in 
the focus of one will, after two reflections, be collected into the 
focus of the other. 

Thus, if A n and 34., be the two parabolic reflectors, 



the light proceeding from a luminous point at f will be reflectc*! 
by the surface A b in lines parallel to a' n', and striking upon the 
reflector will converge to the focus r\ 

This is precisely similar to and explicable on the same principles 
as the phenomena of echo ; all that has been explained above in 
reference to elliptic reflectors is also analogous to the phenomena 
of echo, which are explained in our course of “ Acoustics.” Thus 
the reflection of light is in all respects analogous to the reflection 
of sound, and subject to the same laws. 

60. If, in the preceding experiments, the luminous point be 
moved from the position of the focus f, and be jdaced either nearer 
to or further from the reflector, or above or below the focus, the 
reflected rays will no longer converge to a common point after 
reflection by an elliptic surface, nor will they proceed in parallel 
ilirectioiis after rencetion by a parabolic surface. These effects 
may be verified experimentally by the same expedients as before. 

If, when the luminous point is placed before the reflector out of 
the focus F, the screen m n be moved as before, the reflected rays 
will produce upon it as before an illuminated disc ; but this disc 
will not be reduced to a luminous point by moving the screen from 
the reflector ; it will diminish in magnitude to a certain limit, and 
then increase, but will not in any case be reduced to a point. 

In the same manner with the parabolic reflector, when the light 
is ])laced out of the focus, the illuminated disc produced upon the 
serocn will not continue to be of the same magnitude, but will 
either increase or diminish, according as the luminous point is 
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placed within or beyond the focus. In the latter case, however, 
although the illuminated disc will 'Mminish, it will not be reduces! 
to a point, but after being rodueeu to a certain magnitude, it will 
again increase, and in all these cases the disc will be much more 
regular in its outline than in the former case. 

It appears, therefore, that an elliptical rellector will only convert 
rays diverging from a determinate point into rays converging to 
anotlier determinate point, when the former of these points is at 
one of the foci ; and a parabolic reflector will only convert diverg- 
ing rays into parallel rays when these rays diverge from the focus, 
and will only convert parallel rays into rays converging to a deter- 
minate point when these parallel rays arc parallel to the axis. 

6 1 . Splierical reflectors. — The form of reflecting surflioe, 
hoAvever, which is most easy of construction, and most convenient 
ill practice, and consei|ucntly which is most generally used, is the 
spherical reflector. The spherical reflector is a surface which may 
be conceived to be formed by the arc of a circle less in magnitude 
than a semicircle revolving round that diameter wdiich passes 


through its middle point. 

Thus, let us suppose a b c, (^flg- SS*)? such an arc, it being 

its middle point, and o its 
centre. Taking the line 
R B o X as an axis of revo- 
lution, let the arc be ima- 
gined to rotate round it. 
Now let a surface be con- 
ceived, which would be 
everywhere in exact eon- 
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tact with the arc as it re- 


volves. Such a surface i.s 


that of a spherical reflector. If the concave side of it be the 
polished side, it is called a concave reflector^ the solidity and thick- 
ness being then on the convex side ; but if the solidity be included 
within the concavity, and the convex side be polished, then the 
reflector is said to be convex. 


^ These two classes of spherical reflectors, concave and convex,^ have 
distinct properties, which will be explained in succession. 

The point b, which is the middle point of the generating arc, is 
called the vertex of the reflector ; and the point o, the centre of 
the generating arc, is called its centre. The length a c of the 
generating arc itself, expressed in degrees, is called the opening of 
the reflector. Consequently, the angle which the axis o n makes 
with the radius o a drawn to the edge of the reflector is half the 
opening. The right line b o^.x, drawn through the vertex and the 
centre of the reflector, is called the axis of the reflector. • 
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Since all radii of a circle are at right angles to the circumference 
at the point where they meet it, it follows also that the radii of 
a spherical surface arc at right angles to such surface. Hence 
it follows that all radii of a spherical reflector, such as o r, o r', 
o r'^ &c., are respectively at right angles to the surface of the 
reflector. 

These definitions and consequences are equally applicable to 
concave and convex reflectors. 

When a pencil of rays proceeding from any luminous point or 
illuminated object is incident upon a spherical reflector, that ray 
of the pencil which passes through the centre o of the reflector is 
called the axis of the pencil. Thus, if a pencil of rays diverging 
from the point i 36, 37.), be incident upon the reflector 
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ABC, the axis of that pencil will in such case be the line i o 
passing through the centre o of the reflector, and meeting the 
surflice. 

In the case represented in fig. 36., the axis of the pencil coincides 
with the axis of the reflector ; but in the case represented in 
37., it is inclined to it at the angle 11 o c. A pencil, such as 
that represented in fig. 36. is called the principal pen^ciU and the 
line I 11 the principal axis. The pencil represented in fig. 37. is 
called a secondary pencil^ and the axis i o a secondary axis. It 
is clear, from mere inspection of the diagram, that the axis of the 
principal pencil is tne axis of the reflector. But in the case of the 
secmidary })encil, represented in fig. 37., the axis i o c of the pencil 
is not in the centre of the rays which strike the reflector, there being 
more on the side b a than on the side d c. 

The axis of a pencil of parallel rays is defined in the same 
manner; a principal pencil of parallel rays being one whose direc- 
tion is parallel to, and whose axis coincides with, the axis of the 
reflector, and a secondary pencil of parallel rays being one whose 
rays and axis are inclined to the axis of the reflector. 

A principal pencil of parallel rays is represented in fig. 38., b o x 
being its axis ; and a secondary pencil of parallel rays is represented 
in fig. 39., X o B^ being its axis. 
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62. Itellection of parallel rays by spberical surfaces. — 

Lot us lirst consider the case of a principal pencil of parallel rays. 
J-<et » Y and ry 40.) be two rays of the pencil at equal 



distances from the axis n o x. Draw o r and o r. These, beinpr 
radii of the reflector, will be pcrjicndicular to its surface ; and 
since the aiijrlcs of reflection are equal to the angles of incidence, 
the refle(*ted rays will proceed in the direction r p, r r making 
with the lines o r and o r angles equal to the angles of incidence 
o R y and o r y. Dut it is evident that since R T and r y are 
parallel to n x, the anglt's o r y and o ry arc equal to the angles 
II o p and r o p. From this it follows that p ft, p o, and p r are 
equal to each other. 

Since the two sides of a triangle taken together must be greater 
than its base, p r and p o taken together are greater than tlie 
radius o r of the reflector, and consequently o p must be greater 
than half of o n. If then f be the middle point of o 11, the point 
p will be between p and 11, and this will be the case at whatever 
point of the reflector the rays r y and r y are incident. 

Now, if two other parallel rays b' y' and r' y" be taken, in like 
manner, equally distant from b x, but nearer to it than b y and ry, 
it can be shown that they will be reflected to a common point in 
the axis o b between p and p. In the same manner, if two other 
parallel rays r" y" and r" y'\ still equally distant from the axis 
B X, but nearer to it than b' y' and r' y\ be reflected* the/ will 
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converge to a common point, still nearer to the rnldille point r of 
the axis o b, but still between f and b ; in a word, the nearer such 
rays are to the axis b x, (he nearer will be their common point of 
convergence after reflection to the middle point f ; but, however 
near they may be to b x, they cannot converge to any point beyond 
F in the direction of the centre o. 

It is evident, therefore, from these results, that parallel rays 
incident upon a spherical surface do not after reflection converge 
to any common point, since each cylindrical surface formed by 
such rays converges to a different point upon the axis; never- 
theless, it appears that all these points of convergence are included 
within a small s])ace v f upon the axis, provided that the reflector 
have not great breadth ; and it is found that if the reflector do not 
extend to more than about or 6° on each side of its vertex, all 
the parallel rays reflected from it will converge so nearly to the 
iniildle point p of the radius o b passing through its vertex, that, 
for practical purposes, the reflector may be considered as possess- 
ing the j>roperties of a parabola already explained, and the reflected 
rays may b^ considered as virtually converging to n (iommon 
point, 'fhis common point will be f, the middle point of the 
radius o n, which forms the axis of the reflector, parallel to the 
incident rays. , 

If a secondary pencil of parallel rays be incident on the reflector, 
as represented in 41., the focus to which its rays will be re- 
flected will be the middle point f of the radius o n', which forms 
the secondary axis. 

All the reasoning which has been applied to the principal pencil 
40.) will be etpially api)licable in this case. 

If a secondary pencil be inclined to the axis o n, at an angle 
greater than Jialf the opening of the reflector, its axis will not meet 
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the reflecting surface. This case is represented in 42., where 
the line o p b', drawn through the centre, parallel to the rays of 
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the pencil, passes below the limit c of the reflector. In such a case, 
nevertheless, the focus of the reflected rays is determined in the 
same manner as it would be if the reflector extended to b, and, 
accordingly, the rays reflected from . c will converge to a focus 
at F, the middle point of o b'. 

63 . Principal focus of spberical reflector, --r If« therefore, 
any luiniber of pencils of parallel rays, principal and secondary, 
are incident upon the same reflector, their several foci will lie at 
the middle point of the radii of the reflector which coincide re- 
spectively with their several axes ; and if an inflnitc number of 
such pencils fall at the same time on their reflector, their foci will 
form a circular arc a c {Jig- 42.), whose centre is the centre of 
the reflector o, and whose radius is o p, one half the radius of the 
reflector 

64. All these effects may be experimentally verified by means 

of screens, in a manner similar in all respects to that which has 
been already explained in the case of a parabolic reflector. Thus 
it can be shown, that if tlie opening of* a reflector be much greater 
than 20^, parallel rays will not be reflected converging to a com- 
mon point ; and, on the other hand, if a luminous point be placed 
at r {Jig- 41. )i reflected rays will not be parallel; but if the 

opening do not exceed 20® or thercabouls, parallel rays will be 
sensibly convergent to the point f after reflection, and rays diverg- 
ing from F will be reflected in directions sensibly parallel. 

The focus to which parallel rays converge after reflection is 
called the principal focus of the reflector. 

It follows, therefore, from what has been stated, that the prin- 
cipal focus of a sphericjil rellector is the middle point of that radius 
which is parallel to the incident rays ; and the principal foci for 
secondary pencils of parallel rays lie in a spherical . surface Ac 
{Jig- 42.), whose centre is the centre of the reflector, and whose 
radius is half the radius of the reflector. 

65. Aberration of epbericity. — When the opening of a sphe- 
rical reflector exceeds the limit already stated of about 20®, parallel 
rays, falling on that part of its surface .which is more than l o® from 
its vertex, will be reflected sensibly distant from the principal 
focus, and consequently the entire pencil of rays whose base is 
the reflector will not have a common point of convergence. Those 
which are Incident upon the reflector within a distance of lo® from 
its vertex will converge sensibly to the principal focus ; but those 
beyond that limit will converge to points more or less distant 
from the principal focus, according as these points of incidence, 
more or less, exceed a distance of lo® from the vertex of the 
reflector. 

This departure from correct convergence, produced by theT:oo 
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great magnitude of the reflecting surface, is called the aberration 
of sphericity* 

To convey a more cxac.t idea of the form and curvature of a 
spherical reflector which has the eflect of clTaciiig spherical aberra- 
tion, such a reflector is represented in fg. 43., where a c is an 

arc 20° in length, representing the 
vertical section of the reflector, b being 
its vertex, o its centre, and f its prin- 
cipal focus. Kays falling oil A c parallel 
" ’b to o B would be reflected sensibly to 
the point F ; but if the reflector were 
greater in the opening, as, for example, 
if it extended to a' and o', 1: '^ing 20° 
on each side of the vertex b, then the 
parallel rays incident at its extreme points a' and c' woidd be 
reflected to f a point between f ami b. In such cases, the space 
f f would be that witliin which all the rays incident between 
A and a', and between c and c', would be collected. This space 
f p would then be the extreme limit of the aberration of spheri- 
city due to a reflector 40° in magnitude. 

The spherical aberration of a secomlary pencil will be greater 
than that of a principal pencil ; for in the case of the secondary 
pencil represented in 42., the axis of which is in the direction 
of o b', tlie aberration will be the same as if the opening of the 
reflector were twice the arc a b' ; and in proportion as the angle 
formed by the axis of the secondary pencil o b' with the axis of 
the reflector o b is increased, this cause of aberration will be also 
increased. Thus, in the secondary pencil represented in fig, 42., 
the aberration would be the same as if the opening of the reflector 
were twice the angle a o b'. 

In fine, the aberration attending any secondary pencil will always 
be the same as that which would be produced with a principal 
pencil by a reflecto’’ whose opening would be equal to the open- 
ing of the proposed reflector, added to twice the angle formed 
by the axis of the reflector and the axis of the secondary pencil. 
Thus, in the case represented in Jig. 42., the aberration of the 
secondary pencil is the same as would be produced upon a 
principal pencil by a reflector having an opening equal to twice 
A b'. 

66. Case of convex reflectors* — In what precedes, the case of 
concave reflectors only has been contemplated. The same con- 
clusions, however, will be applicable, with but little qualifleation, 
to the case of convex reflectors. 

Let such a reflector be represented by A c {Jig. 44.)f a pencil 
of rays parallel to the axis b x being incident upon it. The 
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extreme rays r y and 
r y, equidistant from b x, 
will be reflected from r 
and r, as if they had di- 
verged from r, the middle 
point of o B, provided r 
and r be not more dis- 
tant than Io° from b. 
Tn the same manner, the 
rays b' y' and r' y\ and 
also the rays r" y" and 
r" y and, in a word, 
all rays between the ex- 
treme rays and the axis, will be reflected as if they had diverged 
from F. This point f, being the middle point of the radius o n, is 
tJierefore, as in the case of the concave reflector, the principal focus. 

A difference is presented here in the two eases, which suggests 
a distinction to which we shall often have occasion to refer in other 
instances. In the case of the concave reflector represented in 
fig, 40., the principal focus is a point to which the reflected rays 
do actually converge, and where, as has been shown, the light is 
concenlratc<l. In the case, however, of the convex reflector repre- 
sented in fig, 44., the rays diverging from the surface diverge as 
if they had originally been united at r. This point f is, therefore, 
in such cas^, not a point, as in the case of a concave reflector, 
where the rays do actually coalesce, but a point where they would 
coalesce if they had been continued backwards from the points on 
the surface of the reflector. 

67. Foci real and imaginary. — A focus like the former, 
wliere the rays do actually converge, is called a real focus, and 
sometimes a physical focus ; whereas a focus like the latter, in 
which the rays do not actually converge, but which merely forms 
the point of convergence of their directions, is called an imaginary 
focus. In the case already explained of plane reflectors, the focnis 
of reflection of a divergent pencil is an imaginary focus ; and, on 
the other hand, the focus of a convergent pencil is a real or 
physical focus. 

68. Xmagem formed by concave reileotora. — If an object be 
placed before a concave reflector at so great a distance from it 
that all pencils of rays passing from such object would be con- 
sidered as parallel, an image of such object will be formed at the 
principal focus of the reflector ; that is to say, midway between 
its centre and its surface. 

Let A c ( fig > 45.) be such a reflector, b being its vertex, o its 
centre, and p the principal focus. Let n m be an object, placed 
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lit so great a distance from the reflector, that the divergence of 
a pencil of rays passing from any point upon it, and having the 



reflector as their base, shall be so small that the rays may be con- 
sidered as practically parallel. 

Let I4 o ^ be the axis of the secondary pencil passing from n, and 
M o m the axis of the secondary pencil passing from m, Z and w/ 
being respectively the niiddlc jioints of the radii, and therefore the 
foci to which the pencils proceeding from n and m respectively are 
collected after reflection. Images, therefore, of the points n and m 
respectively will be produced at i and m. In the same manner, 
the pencils proceeding from the several points marked l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
&c., will converge, after reflection, to the corresponding points 
marked 2', 3', 4', 5', &c., which are the middle points of the 
several radii which are in the direction of the axes of the several 
pencils. At these points, therefore, images will be formed of the 
correspomling points iu the object, and the assemblage of these 
iiuagi*s will form a coin])lete image of the object in an inverted 
position, midway between the centre o and the surface a n c of the 
reflector. 

It is evident that the points forming the image m Z will lie in a 
; spherical surface, whose centre is o, and whose radius is half the 
radius of the reflector. If, therefore, the object be a straight line, 
its image will be the arc of a circle ; and if the object be a plane 
surface, its image will be a spherical surface. 

In the case represented in^^*. 45., the centre point of the object 
is placed in the direction of the axis of the reflector, and the centre 
point of the image lies consequently also in the axis, and the image 
is at right angles to the axis of the reflector and is bisected by it. 

It will be explained hereafter that the apparent visual magni- 
tude of an object is determined by the angle formed by two straight 
lines drawn from the eye to the extremities of the object. Thus, 
if the eye were placed at o, the centre of the reflector, the angle 
L o M would be the apparent magnitude of the object. The fiill 
import and propriety of this term will be explained more fully 
hereafter, but for the present it will be convenient to use it in 
the sense just explained. 
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It is evident, then, that the apparent magnitude of the object 
n M, as viewed from the centre of the reflector o, is the same as 
the apparent magnitude of its image I m viewed from the same 
point, since the lines drawn from the '“inits of the object and the 
image intersect each other at the point o. 

It is evident also that the 
linear magnitude of the image 
will be just so much less than 
the linear magnitude of the 
object, as one half the radius 
of the reflector o f is less 
tlian the distance of the ob- 
ject from the centre o. 

69. The case in which the 
axis of the reflector is not 
directed to the centre of the 
object is represented in Jig^ 
46. 

In this case the image of the object is produced between the 
axes of the secondary pencil, proceeding from the extremities of 
the object, and at the middle points of the radii which coincide 
with the axes. 

In the case of a convex reflector, let l m 47O b(‘. the object, 
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placed, as before, at such a distance that each pencil of rays pro- 
«x*cding from a point in the object to the reflector may be considered 
as parallel. Let o and m o be the axes of the pencils proceeding 
from the extreme points of the object. After rellection, the rays 
of these pencils will diverge sis if they had proceeded from the 
points I m respectively, which are the middle points of the radius 
of the reflector ; and therefore, if such rays w'cre received by the 
eye of the observer, they would produce the same eflect on vision 
as if they had proceeded from the points I w, and consequently the 
points ii M of the object would appear as if they were placed at I m. 
In the same manner, it may be shown that the intermediate points 
L 2, 3, 4, 5 of the object will appear as if they were at the inter- 
mediate points l', 2', 3', 4', 5' of the radii, which are in the dircctS^n 
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of their respective pencils. Thus, an eye directed to the reflector, 
receiving the rays of the reflected pencils, will see the object as if 
it were on a splierical surface, of which the centre is o, and of 
which the radius is one half the radius of the reflector. The image 
I min this case, though not formed by the real intersection of the 
rays of light, is not the less present to vision. The eye receives 
the rays exactly as it would receive them if they had actually 
diverged from the points /, l', 2', 3^ 4^ S ’ consequently 

the cMjct on vision is the same as if a real image of the object 
were placed at I m. It is evident from the figure that in this case 
the image is erect, and not inverted, as in the case of the concave 
reflector. 

All that is said, however, of the relative magnitudes of die image 
and object in the case of the concave reflector, will be equally 
applicable here. Thus, to an eye placed at o, the apparent magni- 
tude of the object n m, and of its image / will be the same ; and 
the real linear magnitude of the image will be just so much less 
than that of the object, as one half the radius of the reflector is 
less than the distance of the object. 

70. The phenomena which have been just explained in the case 
of the reflection of very distant objects produced by concave and 
convex reflectors, may easily be verified experimentally. 

If a concave reflector be directecl towards tlic sun or moon, an 
image of either of those objects will be found at its principal foci, 
and such image may be rendered apparent by holding at its prin- 
cipal focus, and at right angles to the radius directed to the object, 
a small semi-transparent screen, which may be formed of ground 
glass or oile<l paper. A small image will be seen upon the screen, 
the diameter of which will bear the same proportion to the real 
diameter of the sun or moon, as half the radius of the reflector 
bears to the distance of one or other of these objects. 

The effects of a convex reflector can be still more easily made 
manifest. When a convex reflector is presented to any distant 
objects, their images will be seen in it, and will appear as if they 
were behind the reflector. They will be less in magnitude than the 
objects in the proportion in which half the radius of the reflector 
is less than the distance of the objects, and they will appear as if 
they were painted on a spherical surface, having its centre at the 
centre of the reflector, and having half the reflector for its radius. 

^71. Before proceeding to explain the effects produced by sphe- 
rical reflectors on diverging and converging pencils, it will be 
convenient here briefly to state some principles derived from geo- 
metry, to which it will be necessary frequently to recur in explana- 
tion of the effects produced on pencils of rays by spherical surfaces 
on'- which they are incident, whether these surfaces belong to 
opaque bodies or transparent media. 
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The magnitude of angles is easily explained by stating the 
degrees and parts of degrees of which they consist. It may also 
be often more conveniently expressed by stating the ratio which 
the arc which bounds them bears V the radius. Thus an angle 
B A c will be perfectly defined if the ratio which the arc b c bears 
to its radius a b be stated. Any other angle, such as b a the arc 
of which b c bears the same ratio to the radius b a, will necessarily 
have the same magnitude. This principle may be rendered still 
clearer, if, with a as a centre, several arcs, such as b' c', b" c", 
b'" c'", &c. be drawn subtending some angle a. It is demonstrated 
in geometry, and made evident from the figure, that the arcs 
b'c', b" o ', b'" c'", bear respectively the same ratio to their radii 
A n', A n", A b'", as the arc n c bears to its radius a b. 

On this principle, the magnitude of an angle may, with great 
convenience, be expressed by a fraction, whose numerator is its 
arc, and whose denominator is its radius. Thus the angle a, 

B O B' b'^ 

48,, may be expressed by — or , or — - — , &c. 

BA BA b"A 

Tf the angles be very small, perpendiculars drawn from the 
extremity of cither side including them upon the other, may be 
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considered as equal to the arc. Thus, in Jig. 48., the perpendi- 
culars B m and c m' may be regarded as equal to the arc b c, pro- 
vided the angle a do not exceed a few degrees. 

In the case of such angles, therefore, their magnitude may be 
easily expressed by a fraction whose numerator is the perpen- 
dicular, and whose denominator is the radius. 

Thus the angle a, being small, will be expressed by 5 ^ or 

B A 

hy23\ 

CA 

KEFIiKCTIOX OP DIVERGENT AND CONVERGENT RAYS BY SPHERICAL 

SURFACES. 

72. Concave reflectors. — Let i, ^^.49., be the focus of a 
diverging pencil of rays, incident upon a concave reflector abc, 
the point i being supposed to be upon the axis of the reflector. 
Draw i A and i c, representing the extreme rays of the pencil. 
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Draw o a sind o c, the radii, to the points of incidence. The angles 
oAi and o c I will then be the angles of incidence ; and these will 
e*^idently be equal, because the three sides of the two triangles are 
respectively equal. 



To find the direction of the reflected rays, it will be only 
necessary to draw from a and c lines which make with ao and c o 
angles equal to the angles of incidence. 

Dot these lines be a ii and c r. The two rays i a and i c will 
therefore be reflected converging, and will meet at h. 

By the principles of geometry *, the angle o a r of reflection is 
equal to the dilferenco between the angles a r n and a o n, and the 
angle o a 1 of incidence is equal to the difference between the 
angles a o b and a i b. ^ 

Now, let exi)ress the distance i b of the focus of incident rays 
from the vertex, and the distance r b of the focus of reflected 
rays from the same point, and let r express the radius o b of the 
surface. Wo shall then have, according to what lias been ex- 
plained, — 


o A 


A B A B 



OAR = 


AB A B 


But since the two angles are equal, we shall have 


AB AB AB AB 

Omitting the ^Mminion numerator ab, we shall then have 

I i_l 

r f-f r’ 

and consequently we shall have 



Euclid, Book 1. Prop. 82. 
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The same formula is applicable to rays incident at every point 
between a or c and the vertex n ; so that rays reflected from all 
such points will convei:^c to a common point on the axis, whose 
distance from b will be determined jy the value of/", found by the 
preceding formula. 

The formula (a) is of the utmost importance, and may be both 
understood and remembered with the greatest facility. 

It may be expressed in common language as follows : — 

If the fractions, whose numerator is 1, and whose denominators 
are the numbers expressing the distances of the foci of incident 
and reflected rays from the vertex, be added together, their sum 
will be equal to a fraction, whose numerator is 2, and whose 
denominator is the radius of the reflecting surface. 

73. J5y this formula (a) the position of the focus of reflected 
rays can always be found when that of the incident rays is known. 
AVc have only to subtract the fraction whose numerator is 1, and 
whose denominator is the distance of the focus of incident rays 

from the vertex ; that is to say, the fraction y from the fraction 

whose numerator is 2, and whose denominator is the radius, and 
(he remainder will be equal to a fraction whose numerator is 1, 
and whose denominator is tire distance of the focus of reflected 
rays from the vertex. It is evident that by a like process the focus 
of incident rays can be found wdienever the focus of reflected rays 
is known. 


Since the two fractions -- and added together always produce 
•/ •/ 

the same sum, it follows that whatever circumstances increase one, 
must diminish the other ; and hence it follows that the more dis- 
tant the focus of incident rays i is from the reflector, the nearer the 
focus of reflected rays 11 will be to it, and rice verm ; because as 
I B increases, b b must diminish, and vice versa^ as has been just 
exjdained. 

If the focus 1 were removed to an inflnitc distance, then the 


fraction would be infinitely small, and consequently the other 


1 2 

fraction^, would be equal to and consequently f' would be 


equal to Jr ; that is to say, the focus of reflected rays would then 
be coincident with the principal focus, which is only what might 
have been anticipated ; because, if the focus of incident rays 1 be 
removed to an infinite distance, the pencil of Incident rays having 
the reflector for its base must be parallel. 

But in order to produce this effect, it is not necessary that the 
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focus of the pencil of incident rays should be either infinitely or 
even very considerably distant. Let us suppose that the distance 
T B, which is here expressed by is only one hundred times the 
length of the radius of the reflector, and let half the radius, or the 
distance of the principal focus from the vertex, be expressed by r. 
Then we shall have 

f=zoo F. 

Consequently we shall have 


and therefore 


and therefore 


-+ ‘ =-■ 
y'" 200F f' 

1 _ 1 1 1 99 

y’' F 200 f“” 200 F 


^ r I 

log ^ li 


that is to say, the distance of the focus of reflected rays from the 
vertex will exceed the distance of the principal focus by the 199th 
part of half the radius, or nearly the 400th part of the radius of 
the reflector, an insignificant quantity. 

It follows, therefore, that whenever the distance of an object 
from the reflector is not less than 100 times its radius, all pencils 
proceeding from it may be regarded as parallel, and therefore as 
coincident with the principal focus of the reflector. 

It follows also from the preceding formula, that when the focus 
of incident rays is beyond the centre, the conjugate focus of 
reflected rays will be between the centre and the principal focus ; 
and that when the focus of incident rays is between the centre and 
the principal focus, the conjugate focus of reflected rays will be 
beyond the centre. 

In the preceding cases we have supposed the focus of incident 
rays to be situate at some point beyond the principal focus of the 
reflector. 

Let us now consider the case in which the focus of incident 
rays i, jfig, 50., is placed between the principal focus f and the 
vertex. 

Let I A and i c, as before, be the two extreme rays of the pencil, 
and draw the radii a o and c o. To find the direction of the 
reflected rays, it is only necessary to draw from a and c two Hnep, 
which shall make with o a and o c angles equal to those which a 1 
and G I make with it. Let this direction be a x and c x^ It fol- 
low s, therefore, that in this case the reflected rays will diverge 
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instead of converging, as in the former case, and that their point 
of divergence will be at », upon the axis behind the reflector ; 
consequentlj the focus will be an ’maginary focus. 



Fig. so. 


By goonictrieal principles already referred to the angle of 
incidence i a o is equal to the diflerence between the angles a i b 
and A o B, and the angle of reflection x a o is eipial to the sum of 
the angles a R b and A o b ; and since the angles formed by o a, 
1 A, and R a with the axis o r, are so small as to come within the 
scope of the principles already expressed, we shall have 


a B A B 

I A 0= , 

J r 

A B A R 


where /an<l f express, as in the former case, the distances of the 
foci of ineidenee and reflection respectively from the vertex b. 

We shall therefore have 


AB AB AB KB 

r - r' 

and omitting the common numerator a b. wc shall have 

i_l_2 

f 

a formula which is identical with formula (a), p. 48., only that 
^ in it is negative, which indicates that the focus of reflected rays 
is imaginary and behind the reflector. 

Ill the formula (b) it is not the sum of the two fractions^ and 

2^7 but their difference, which is equal to - . 

/ r 

Analogous results, however, follow from this formula, which may 
be expressed in common language as follows : — 

When the focus of rays incident upon a concave reflector is 




Euclid, Book 1. Prop. 32. 
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])lace(l between its principsil focus and the vertex, the difference 
between the fraction wliose niimeriitor is i and whose denominator 
Is the distance of the focus of incident rays from the vertex, and 
the fraction whose numerator is I and whose *Ienominator is the 
distance of refli‘cted rays from the vertex, will be equal to the 
fraction whose numerator is 2 and whose denominator is the radius 
of the retlectin" surface. 

Since the difference between these two fractions is always the 
same, however they may separately vary, it follows that when one 
increases, the other must increase to the same extent. Hence it 
follows that /and /' increase and diminish together ; and therefore 
it also follows that as the focus of incident rays i approaches the 
vertex n, the focus of rcflecied rays r must also approach it ; and 
as the focus of incident rays i recedes from the vertex, the focus 
of reffeoted rays r must also recede from it. 

When the focus of incident rays i arrives at the principal focus f, 
the focus of reffe(*ted rays r recedes to an infinite distance. 

74. Case of convergringr incident rays. — If rays fall on the 
reflector converging to a point r behind it, they will be reflected 
converging to the point i. In this case, the focus of incident rays, 
being behind the reflector, will be imaginary, and the focus of re- 
flected rays, being before it, will be real. The relative positions of 
the two foci, however, will be determined in the same manner 
exactly as if i were the fl>ciis of incidence, and r the focus of 
reflection. It may be useful to observe in general, that the con- 
jug.ate foci are in all cases interchangeable. 

If the focus of incidence become the focus of reflection, the 
focus of reflection will become the focus of incidence, and vice 
rersii. 

75. Convex reflectors. — The effects attending diverging or 
converging rays incident upon convex reflectors, are in all respects 
analogous to thor.e which have been just established respecting 
concave reflectors. 

It is only necessary to observe that converging rays upon a 
convex reflector are analogous to diverging rays upon a concave 
refltictor ; and diverging rays upon a convex reflector are analogous 
to converging rays upon a concave reflector. 

Thus, if A c, 49.) instead of representing a concave, repre- 
sent a convex reflector, and a pencil of rays be supposed to be 
incident upon it, which if not intercepted would converge upon 
the point i, those rays after reflection will diverge from the point r. 
The conjugate foci will be in this case precisely similar, and deter- 
mined by similar conditions as in the former ease, except that the 
inQ?dent rays are convergent, while the reflected rays are divergent, 
the contrary being the case in a concave reflector. 
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In like manner, if the reilector a c, {Jig. 50.), be a convex in- 
stead of a concave reflector, a pencil of rays incident upon it, 
which if not intercepted would converge to i, will be reflected con- 
verging to R. In this case, the ibcus of incident rays will be 
imaginary, and the focus of reflected rays real, contrary to what 
was shown for a concave reflector ; but the relative position of the 
two foci will be determined as before. 

76. Zmagres of near objects formed by spberioal reflectors. 
— The manner has been explained in which images are formed by 
spherical reflectors of^objects whose distance is so great that the 
])encils of rays proceeding from them may be considered as con- 
sisting of parallel rays. It is in this and like cases important that 
the student should not confound .the directions of the pencils 
themselves with the; directions of the rays which form them. Thus, 
the pencils of rays proceeding from points upon the surface of the 
sun or moon are pencils of parallel rays, because the distance of 
the foci of such peiuiils from the observer is incomparably great 
compai'ed with any surface which can form the base of the pencil. 
Thus, the surface of the largest reflector is fts nothing compared 
with the distance of any point in tlie sun ; and consequently, the 
rays which form a pencil, whose vertex is a point in the sun, and 
whose base is the surface of such a reflector, may be practically 
considered as parallel ; but this parallelism must not be applied to 
the direction of the pencils themselves which proceed from diflerent 
])oints in the sun. The directions of these pencils, or, to sj^eak 
stri<?tly, those of their respective axes, are not parallel, the axes 
of the extreme pencils forming an angle with each other equal to 
the apparent diameter of the sun; and the same observations 
would be applicable to any other object whose distance is so great 
tliat a pencil of rays proceeding from it may be regarded as 
parallel. 

These observations being premi.sed, we shall now explain the 
manner in which images are formed by sj)hcrieal reflectors of ob- 
jects which are not so distant that the rays of the pencils proceed- 
ing from points in them can be regarded as .parallel. 



Fig. 51 

Let An c^Jig. 51., be a concave reflector, whose centre is o^and 
whose vertex is b. Let jl m be an object, whose form we shall for 

£ 3 
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the present assume to be that of an arc of a circle whose centre 
is o. Let andM m' be the axes of the extreme secondary pen- 
cils proceeding from this object, and let I and m be the foci of 
reflection conjugate to the i>oints i.and m. An image of the point 
L will be formed at and an image of the point m will be formed 
at and images of all the intermediate points between l and m 
will be formed at intermediate points of an arc drawn from / to wi, 
having o as a centre. 

Since the biwest point of the image corresponds to the highest 
point of the object, and vice versa^ the image will in this (jase be 
inverted with respect to the object, and the linear magnitude 
of the image will bear to that of the object the same propor- 
tion as o / bears to o n. These results follow in the sa»ne man- 
ner as in the case of the images of distant objects already 
explained. 

The distance o Z is determined when o i* is known by the 
formulai (a) and (ii), p. 48. and p. 51.; that is to say, the 
position and magnitude of the image will be determined when the 
position and magnitude of the object are known. In this case, 
the object J4 M has been supposed to have the form of a circular 
arc, and its image to have a similar form. If the object form part 
of a spherical surface whose centre is o, the image would have a 
like form ; but if the object were a straight line or flat surface, 
then the image would be more or less curved, and would conse- 
<iuently be distorted. Hut as, in general, the angle o, under 
which the object or image would be seen from the centre, is small, 
this curvature may be disregarded, and we may assume that the 
image will be similar to the object. 

77. Spberlcal aberration of reflector*. — The pencils of rays 
proceeding from or to the incident focus will be reflected to a 
common point, only on the condition that the opening of the 
reflector is limited, as was explained in the case of parallel rays. 
If it be not so limited, then the extreme rays of the pencil will 
converge to points sensibly different from those which are within 
such limit of distance of the vertex already defined, and hence will 
arise a spherical aberration. 

If even the reflector be sufficiently limited in its opening, a 
sensible spherical aberration will arise from the secondary pencils 
which proceed from the borders of the object, and are inclined at 
the greatest angles to the axis of the reflector, for in this case the 
angle of divergence of such pencils will, as has been already 
explained, exceed that limit which would efface the spherical 
aberration. Hence it arises that images produced by spherical 
refljtctors when the objects are too great, are indistinct towards 
the borders, the pencils which form each part of the image not 
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being brought to the same focus, and consequently producing a 
confused effect. 

78. In what precedes, the positi^^n of the object before a con- 
cave reflector has been considereu as being either beyond the 
centre or between the centre and the principal focus f. Let us 
now consider the position of the object to be at u m 52.), 



between the principal focus f and the reflector. In this case the 
image I m will be behind the reflector at the points which form the 
foci conjugate to the several points of the object m. 

The image will in this case evidently be erect with respect to 
the object, and will be greater in magnitude than the object in the 
proportion of o Z to o r,. 

If the reflector be convex, the object 1. m {Jig* 53.) will have 



its image at the points I m, which are the foci conjugate to the 
points at 1. m, and those points will, according to what has been 
already explained,^ lie between the reflector and the principal 
focus F. 

The rays proceeding from the several points of the object r. M 
will, after reflection, diverge as if they had proceeded from the 
corresponding points of Z m, and will produce upon the vision the 
same effects as if an object had been actually placed at Z m. 

The image in this ca^e, therefore, will be erect, and it will 
be less than the object in the proportion of o Z to o i*. In this 
manner is explained the effect familiar to every one, that convex 
reflectors exhibit a diminished picture of the object placed before 
them. 

All the preceding observations on the effect of spherical abe^ra- 
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tion, and the indistinctness incident to the borders of the image, 
will be equally applicable in the present case. 

79. In the preceding example, the object has been supposed to 
be placed so that its centre coincides with the axis of the reilector. 
The image, however, is determined on like principles, whatever 
other position it may have. 

Thus, let I. M 54.) be the object, a n c being the reflector, 

o its centre, and f its prin- 
cipal focus. From the ex- 
tremities of the object draw 
lines L o and m o through the 
centre o of the reflector to 
meet the continuaaon of the 
section of tlie reflector at 
p and Q. Let I be tlie fo(;us 
conjugate to i., and m the 
focus conjugate to ai, deter- 
mined according to the prin- 
ciples and formula* already 
established. Images, there- 
fore, of thd points I. and ai 
will be tbrmed at I r/i, and images of all the intermediate points of 
the object will in like manner be formed between I and /w, so that 
an inverted image of the object will by formed at I m. 

In like manner, if the object be placjed at I m, its image will be 
formed at i. ai. 

80. All the preceding results may be verified experimentally by 
means analogous to those already explained. Thus, if the flame 
of a candle be placed at l ai 5l-)i outside the centre of a 
concave reflector, and ft small semi-transparent screen, such as a 
piece of ground glass or oiled paper, be held at I wi, an inverted 
image of the candle will be seen upon it ; and, on the other hand, 
if the candle be placed at I »i, and the screen held at i. m, the 
image will be again seen. If any object, such as one’s hand, be 
presented between the principal focus f and d concav'c reflector, 
as at JL AI (^Jig> 52.)* u magnified image of the hand will be seen 
at I m. 

Amusing optical deceptions are often exhibited with concave 
reflectors founded on this principle. Thus, 'a hi|nd presenting a 
dagger is held between o and f 5^0i when immediately 

a magnified image of the hand and dagger is presented out- 
wards at i» M. If a candle be held at x. m (Jig. 54.), opposite 
the upper edge of a concave reflector, an inverted image of the 
candle may be exhibited on a screen at I w, opposite the lower 
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8 1 . Cylindrical and conical reflectors. — A cylindrical sur- 
face is circular in one direction and rectilinear in the other, these 
directions being at right angles to <»ach other. A sheet of paper, 
or a plate of metal bent into the lorm of a circle, will be a cylin- 
drical surface. It may be polished either on the concave or 
convex side, thus presenting the varieties of a concave or convex 
cylindrical reflector. 

If a cylindrical reflector be placed vertically before an object, 
its effects upon the vertical dimensions will be the same as those 
of a plane reflector, and its effects upon the horizontal dimensions 
the same as those of a spherical reflector. An image, therefore, 
will be presented, which will be identical in form with the object 
in all its vertical dimensions, but enlarged, diminished, or reversed 
111 its liorizontal dimensions in the same manner as it would be in 
a splicrical reflector. 

If a cylindrical reflector be placed with its axis horizontal before 
a vertical object, it will have the same effect as a ])lane reflector 
on the horizontal dimensions, and as a spherical reflector on the 
vertical dimensions. The horizontal dimensions, therefore, will 
be preserved in the image, while the vertical dimensions will be 
enlarged, diminished, or reversed, In the same manner as would be 
the case with a spherical reflector. 

A conical reflector, whether concave or convex, is circular in all 
sections made at right angles to its axis, and rectilinear in all 
sections made by planes through its axis. It will, therefore, if 
placed with its axis vertical, have the effect of an inclined plane 
reflector on the vertical dimensions of an object, and will have the 
effect of a spherical reflector on the horizontal dimensions ; but 
each horizontal section will be differently magnified or diminished, 
according to the position of each section with reference to the axis 
of the cone, since the circular section of the cone will diminish in 
approaching the axis, and increase in receding from it. An infinite 
variety of amusing deceptions arc thus produced. 

BEriiECTION FROM IMPERFECTJLY POlilSHED SURFACES. * 

82. If the surface of an opaque body were perfectly polished, 
and capable of reflecting regularly all the light incident upon it, 
such surface would itself be invisible. The images of all objects 
placed before it would appear in the position and with the form 
and magnitude determined in the preceding paragraphs ; and an 
observer receiving the reflected light would perceive nothing but 
such images. Thus, a plane reflector of that kind placed vertically 
against the wall of a room, would appear to the eye merely as an 
opening leading into another room, precisely similar and simrlifrly 
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furnished and illuminated ; and an observer would only be pre- 
vented from attempting to walk through such an opening by 
encountering his own image as he would approach it. 

83. But such a reflector as this has no practical existence, for 
there is no surface natural or artificial possessing the power of 
reflecting regularly all the light incident upon it. The absence of 
complete polish is one of the principal causes of this. 

84. The consequence is, that even the most polished surfaces 
reflect irregularly a certain portion of the light incident upon them; 
that is to say, the material points, the assemblage of which forms 
such surfaces, becoming separately illuminated, form so many 
radiant points, from which pencils of light diverge, and render 
such surfaces visible exactly in the same manner, though much 
more faintly than is the case with unpolished surfaces. The 
quantity of light which is thus irregularly reflected, and which 
therefore renders the reflecting surface itself more or less visible, 
diminishes in the same proportion as the perfection of the polish 
of the surface increases. 

The most perfectly polished surfaces, which serve as reflectors, 
are certain alloys of metal known as speculum metal. These are 
used generally for the metallic specula of telescopes, microscopes, 
and other opticid instruments. 

85. When light falls, therefore, on any imperfectly polished and 
opaque surface, it is disposed of in three ways : — i®. A part is re- 
gularly reflected, and forms the optical image of the object from 
which it proceeded. 2®. A part is Irregularly reflected, and 
renders the surface of the reflector perceivable. 3®. A part is 
absorbed by the surface, and, consequently, not reflected. The 
smaller the proportion of the light subject to the two last men- 
tioned effects, the more perfect will be the reflector. 

The quantity of light regularly reflected by a given surface also 
varies with the angle of incidence. When the angle of incidence 
is nothing, and consequently the light falls perpendicularly on 
such a surface, a less proportion of it is regularly reflected, and a 
greater proportion irregularly reflected and absorbed, than when 
the angle of incidence has some magnitude, and, consequently, the 
light falls more or less obliquely ; and in general, as the angle of 
incidence increases, the quantity of light reflected regularly is 
augmented, and, consequently, the quantities* reflected irregulaidy 
and absorbed arc diminished. 

The following is given by Bouguer as the proportion of the light 
regularly reflected from different reflecting surfaces, at different 
angles of incidence 
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86 TahU showing the Proportion of Light incident on reflectir^ 
Surfaces which are regularly reflected at different Angles of 
Incidence. 
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In the preceding table, the light is understood to pass from air 
to the several media indicated in the first column. The law by 
which the quantity of liglit regularly reflected varies according to 
the density or other pliysical qualities of the media has not been 
ascertained. 

It is, however, certain that it depends upon the qualities of the 
medium from which the light passes, as well as those of the medium 
into which it passes. 

87. The angle of incidence has often so much effect upon the 
( juantity of light regularly reflected, that it will sometimes happen 
that a surface which reflects no light regularly when the angle of 
incidence is nothing, reflects a considerable quantity when such 
angle has much magnitude. Thus, a surface of unpolished glass 
produces no image of an object by reflection when the rays fall on 
it nearly perpendicularly ; but if the flame of a candle be held in 
such a position that the rays fiill upon the surface at a very small 
angle, a distinct image of it will be seen. Similar phenomena will 
be observed with surfaces of wood, of common woven stuff, and of 
paper blackened by smoke. 

88. When light is incident upon the surface of a transparent 
body, such as glass or water, it is disposed of as follows ; — i®. A 
part is regularly reflected, and produces an optical image of the 
object from which the light proceeds. 2®. A part is irregularly 
reflected, and renders the surface visible. 3®. A part is absorbed, 
and, consequently, neither reflected nor ti'ansmittcd. 4°. A part 
is transmitted through the transparent medium. 

If light be incident upon the surface of a transparent medium 
bounded by parallel surfaces, such as a flat plate of glass, all the 
circumstances above mentioned will take place both at its entrance 
at the one surface and its escape from the other. Light will be 
reflected regularly and irregularly at both surfaces ; light will he 
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absorbed at both, and light will be transmitted from both. The 
quantity of light, therefore, transmitted in such a case from the 
second surface will be less than the quantity of light incidtmt upon 
the first surface by the sum of all the light regularly and irregu- 
larly rellectcd from the first surface, and all the light regularly and 
irregularly rellected from the second surface, and all the light 
absorbed at both surfaces in its transit through the medium. 

This will explain a phenomenon which is fiimiliar to every eye. 
A spectator stationed on the banks of a river or lake, as at s {Jig» 
SS-). will see the opposite bank, and objects such as o upon it, 


0 



fiSf* SS 

reflected in the surface of the water, and will sec in the same %vay 
distant boats or vessels, siicli as ii, reflected, the images being in- 
verted according to what has been already explained (45-)' 
he will not see any reflection of a near object, such as a. In the 
case of distant objects, such as o and b, the rays o r, b h, which 
proceed from them, striking the surface of the water very obliquely, 
the part of tlie light which is Vcflccted in the direction k s is so 
considerable as to make a very 'sensible impression on the eye, 
although it is far from being as strong as a more complete reflec- 
tion would produce, as is proved by the fact of which every one is 
conscious, that the images of objects thus reflected in water are far 
less intense and vivid than images would be reflected from the 
surface of looking-glass. 

As for objects, such as a, placed near the spectator, they are 
not seen reflected, because the rays a r', which proceed from them, 
strike the water with but little obliquity, and, consequently, the 
part of their light which is reflected in the direction b' s towards 
the spectator is not sufficiently considerable to produce a sensible 
impression on the eje. 

For this reason, also, a person on board a vessel may see plainly 
enough the banks or shores reflected in the water ; but if he Icati 
over the bulwark, and look down, he cannot see his own image. 

If, however, the observer present himself nearer to the surface 
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of the water, a.fl, for example, at two or three feet distance, the 
reflection, though still very faint, will in some cases be sensible, so 
that he will perceive his own imaf , though faintly. The im- 
pression will be stronger if means be taken to exclude from the 
eye the surrounding light, so that the only rays acting upon the 
eye shall be those proceeding from the surface of the water. 

89. Even when the transparent medium consists of the same 
substances, these effects take place if the substance composing it 
varies in density. The successive strata of the atmosphere present 
an example of this. 

In ascending in the atmosphere the succeeding strata of air 
gradually diniinish in density.’** The light, therefore, of the sun 
and other celestial bodies in passing tlirough the atmosphere is 
transmitted through a succession of strata of increasing density, 
and is subject consccpiently to all the effects just explained. Light 
is gradually absorbed and reflected by the successive strata of air 
tlirough which it passes, and consequently tlie direct solar light 
which arrives at the surface of the earth is less in quantity con- 
siderably than the light originally incident upon the superior surface 
of the atmosphere. A portion, however, of the light irregularly 
reflected from the successive strata of the atmosphere arrives at 
the earth from these strata, in the same nuinner as light is received 
from the surface of any opaque illuminated body. A part of 
the light which enters the air is absolutely absorbed by it, and a 
certain depth might be assigned to the atmosphere, which would 
completely intercept the solar light. It is calculated tliat seven 
feet thickness of w.ater is suiHcieiit to intercept one half of the 
light transmitted through it. 

90. Blackened grlase reflectors. . — A reflecting surface con- 
venient for certain optical purposes is produced by blackening one 
side of a plate of glass. By this means llie light transmitted 
through the plate is absorbed by the blackened surface on the other 
side, and light is prevented from being transmitted from tlie ojipo- 
site side by the opaque coating ; consequently, the only light 
regularly reflected in this case will be that wliicli is reflected from 
the superior surface. 

91. Common looking’-fflass. — The effects of a common look- 

are produced by the reflection of the metallic surface 
attached to the back of the glass, and not by the glass itself. The 
effect may be explained as follows : — A portion of the light s o, 
Cyfe** 5 ^ 0 j incident upon the anterior surface is regularly reflected, 
and another portion irregularly. The former produces an image 
of the object placed before the glass visible in it ; the other renders 
the surface of tlie glass itself visible. Another and much greater 

• See “ Course of Pneumatics,” Chap. II. ^ 
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portion, o o', however, of the light incident upon the anterior sur- 
face penetrates the plate, and arrives at the posterior surface m' m'. 
This surface, coated with an amalgam produced by the combina- 
tion of tinfoil and quicksilver, has an intense metallic lustre, and 
possesses tlicrefore strong reflecting power. The chief part of the 
light, therefore, which passes thmugh the plate of glass is regu- 



Fig. $6. 


larly reflected by this metallic surface, and returning to the eve e, 
produces a strong image of the objects placed before the glass. 
There are, therefore, strictly speaking, two such images formed : 
first, a faint one by the light reflected regularly from the anterior 
surface ; and, secondly, a vivid one by the light reflected regularly 
from the metallic surface. JDn^of these- images will be before the 
otlier, at a distance equal to thi^thickness of the glass. 

In good mirrors which are well silvered, the superior brilliancy 
of the image produced by the metallic surface will render the faint 
image produced by the anterior surface of the glass invisible ; but 
in glasses badly silvered, the two inuiges may be easily seen. 
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92. When a ray of light, after passing through a transparent 
medium, enters another of a different density, or possessing other 
physical properties, it will change its direction at the point whicli 
separates the two media, and consequently the direction it follows 
in the second medium will form a certain angle with that which it 
has followed in the first medium. The ray is as it were broken at 
the common surface of the two media, which has caused this 
phenomenon to be called refraction. 

That such a defieetion really takes place may be rendered visi- 
bly evident by the following 
experiment : — Let a coin or 
any similar object c, {fig, 57.); 
be placed upon the bottom of a 
vessel and near its side, and let 
an observer place his eye at e 
in such a position that the side 
of the vessel shall intercept the 
view of the coin, which would 
only become visible by removing 
it to A. Retaining the eye in 
this position, let the vessel be filled with water ; the object c will 
then be visible, and will be seen as if it were at a ; a fact which 
proves that the ray c b proceeding from the coin is bent into the 
direction b e, at the point where it emerges from the surface of the 
water, and the eye accordingly sees the coin in the direction of the 
line £ B A. 


E 





Let A B {fig^ 58.) be the surface which separates the two 

media, l^et i be the point at 
which a ray £ i is incident, and 
let I R be the course which this 
ray takes after entering the se- 
cond medium. Let n i n"' be a 
perpendicular to the surface a b, 
drawn through the point of in- 
cidence I. A B is called the re- 
fracting surface^ £ 1 n is called 
the angle of incidence^ and r i n', 
is called the angle of refracHjn. 



K'l 

Fig. 58. 
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93. The following law of refraction has been established by 
experiment : — 

/. The angles of refraction and incklence are in the same plane 
perpendicular to the refracting surface. 

II. The sine if the angle of incidence has to (he sine of the 
angle of refraction always the same ratio for the same medium. 

It will appear hereafter that, under certain circumstances, a 
single ray of light entering a refracting medium will be divided 
into several, which follow difTerent directions ; but for the present 
we shall limit our observations to such light only as, after refrac- 
tion, follows a single direction. To such light the above law is 
strictly applicable. 

To explain the preceding law more fully, and to indicate the 
manner of verifying it >>y experiment, let a m ii be a piece of glass, 
having the form of a semi -cylinder, as represented in fg. 59. 


B 


Fig. 59 - 



Let c be the centre, and \ n the diameter of the semi-cylinder. 
Let the semicircle a o n be imagined to be drawn on a vertical card, 
so as to complete the circle. Let o c m be the diameter perpendi- 
cular to A n, and let the surfa«*.e a 11 be covered with an opaque 
card, with a small hole to admit light at c. 

If the flame of a can(Ue, or any other bright object, be held at o, 
it will be visible to an eye placed at m. It follows, therefore, that 
a 'ray of light striking the refracting surface in a direction perpen- 
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dicular to it, such as o c, will suffer no change of direction after it 
enters it, but will pi‘oceed in the same straight line c m as it would 
have done if it had passed through .io refracting medium. Let the 
luminous point be now transferred to i, and let the line i n be 
drawn perpendicular to c o. This line 1 n is the sine of the angle 
of incidence i c n. Let the eye be now moved along the arc m a 
from M towards a, until it see the luminous point i. 

Let R be the place at which the luminous point thus becomes 
visible, c r will then be the direction of the refracted ray. Draw 
R p perpendicular to c m. This line R 1* will be the sine of the 
angle of refraction r c m. 

Now if I N and b p be respectively measured, it will be found 
that RP is exactly two thirds of 1 n. Therefore, in this case, the 
sine of the angle of incidence will be to tlie sine of the angle of 

refraction as 3 to 2 ; that is to say, we shall have 

Let the luminous point be now moved to i', and let the eye be 
moved towards a until it see it. Let r' be the point at which it 
becomes visible ; o r' will then be the refracted ray, i' c being the 
incident ray. 

Draw 1' n' perpendicular to c o, and b' p' perpendicular to c m ; 
1' n' will then be the sine of the angle of incidence, and r' p' will 
be the sine of the angle of refraction. If these two lines be re- 
spectively measured, it will be found that 11' p' will be two thirds 

of 1' n', so that we shall have, as before, 

In the same manner, if the luminous point be moved to any 
other point, such as 1", and the eye be moved towards a until it see 
it, the lines i" c and c r" will be the incident and refracted rays, 
i" n" and r" p'' will be sines of the angles of incidence and 
refraction respectively; and we shall find, as before, by measure- 

i// - 

me nt, that * 

’ b" p' 2 

Thus, in general, in whatever manner the position of the lumi- 
nous point may be viewed, it will always be found that the sine of 
the angle of incidence will be to the sine of the angle of refraction 
as 3 to 2 ; that is to say, in one constant ratio. 

In this case, the incident ray is supposed to pass through air, and 
the refracted ray through glass. If the semi-cylinder a m n, in- 
stead of glass, be water, then the ratio of tliQ sine of the angle of 
incidence to the sine of the angle of refraction will be 4 to 3 ; so 
that we shall have 

IN 4 4 1^' 4 , 

R p ' 3^ K P^”~” 3 ^ R^^ 3 ^ ' ■* 

and so on. 

p 
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Thus each transparent medium has its own particular refracting 
power, but for the same transparent medium the ratio of the sines 
of the angles of incidence and refraction is always the same. 

94. Index of reflractlon. — The number which thus expresses 
the ratio of the sine of the angle of incidence to the sine of the 
angle of nifraction, and which in the case of air and glass is ^ or 
I ’ 5 , and in the case of air and water is 4 or 1 * 333 , called the 
index of refroctian. From what has been stated, it is evident that 
each transparent medium will have its own index of refraction, 
which constitutes one of its most important physical properties. 

95. Case of llgrlit passing* from denser into rarer medium. 
— If the luminous point, instead of being moved a’^ng the arc 
o 11 , be moved along the arc m a, and the eye be transferred to 
the arc o n, then the incident ray will pass through the denser 
Medium, and the refracted ray through the rarer medium. In 
this case it will be found that the direction of the incident and 
refracted rays, described in the former case, will be interchanged. 
Thus, if the luminous point be applied at m, it will be visible at o, 
showing that a ray of light incident perpendicularly on the surface 
of a rarer medium will sufler no change in its direction. Jf the 
luminous j3oint be placed at b, it will be visible at i, showing that 
if Bc be the incident ray, c i will be the refracted ray; and in the 
same manner, if the luminous point be placed at b' and b", it will 
be visible at 1' and i". 

96. Directions of incident and refracted rays intercliange- 
able. — - Hence it follows, that if a ray of light passing from one 
transi)arent medium into another transparent medium be refracted 
in a particular direction, a niy of light passing from tlie latter into 
the former in the direction in which it was refracted, will, after 
entering the former, follow the direction in which the former ray 
was incident ; or, in general, it may be stated that the direction of 
the incident and refracted rays passing between the media are 
interchangeable. 

97. It follows from this that the indices of refraction between 
the media are reciprocals ; that is to say, if the index of refraction 
from air into glass be the index of refraction from glass into air 
will be 4 ; the latter number being what is called in arithmetic the 
reciprocal of the former. In the same manner, the index of re- 
fraction from, air into water being 4, the index of refraction from 
water into air will be J. 

It appears, in the two cases which have been stated of water and 
glass, that when a ray passes from air into either of these media it 
will be bent towards the perpendicular ; and that, on the other 
hand, when it passes out of either of these media into air, it will 
be lent /rom the perpendicular. This will be evident by reference 
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to Jig, 59. The rays i c, 1' c, i" c, cntorin" water or glass, are 
bent in the directions c r, c r', c e" towards the perpendicular 
c m; and, on the other hand, the iays b c, r' c, r"c, passing from 
glass or water into air, arc bent in the directions c i, c 1', c 1" from 
the perpendicular c o. 

98. This result, being too hastily generalised, is sometimes 

announced as follows : — When a ray of light passes from a rarer 
into a denser medium, it is bent towards the perpendicular, and 
from a denser into a rarer from the perpendicular, which is by no 
means generally true. Such a proposition is based upon the 
supposition that the power always increases with the ' 

density, whereas numerous instances will be produced in which 
media of greater density will have a less refracting power. 

99. Index of reflraotion increases with the refk*actinE 
power. — The refracting power is estimated by the index of 
refraction, one medium being said to have a greater or less re- 
fracting power, according as its index of refraction is greater or 
less than that of the other. Thus, glass is said to have a greater 
refracting power than water, because its index of refraction being 
1 *50, is greater than the index of refraction of water, which is i *33. 

The propriety of this test of the refracting power will be easily 
understood. If the index of refraction of one medium be greater 
than that of another, the angle of refraction which corresponds 
to a given angle of incidence will be less in the former than in 
the hitter ; and, consequently, the same incipient ray would be 
bent more out of its course in the one ease than in the other ; that 
is to say, it would be more refracted. 

1 00. Although, however, the refracting power of a transparent 
mediiirn increases with every increase of its index of refraction, 
this power does not increase in proportion to such index, but in 
proportion to a number found by subtracting i from the square 
of the index. Thus, in the case of glass, where the index of 
refraction is its square is from which I being subtracted 
leaves which represents the refracting power. In the same 
manner, the index of water being its square is Vf, from which 
I being subtracted leaves whicli represents the refracting power 
of water ; or, in general, if n be the index, v? — I will represent 
the refracting power. 

The principle upon which this number n*— I is Ahown to be 
proportional to the refracting power, does not admit of an ex- 
planation sufficiently elementary for this work. We must, there- 
fore, adopt it as a datum without demonstration. 

In the following table ore given the indices of refraction of those 
transparent substances which are of most usual occurrence : — • 
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lOI. Table of the Tndicejt of Ilifraction for Light passing from a 
Vaciiiun into various Media, 

SOLIDS AND LIQUIDS. Carbonato of potash - - -1-484 

.Spermareti. melted - - - - 1*4^ 

Chromateof lead (m-ixlmorn) - i*974 Albumen- - - . - - i*joo 

,, (miiiimuTn; - 2*500 Ether ...... 

Sulphur, natii'p - ... - i‘ii5 Aqueous humour of eye - - - 

Carbonate uf lend (maxinnim) .2-084 Vitreous do. - - - - - i’5}9 

„ (minimum) - 1*815 External coating of the crystaU 

Folspar ( Spinelli) - - - - 1*764 line **J77 

Chryso beril ----- 1*760 Middle coating do, - - - - i*579 

Nitrate of lend - - - - 1*758 Central coating do. - ... 1*509 

Carbonate of strontian (raaxirntim) 1*700 Entire crystalline - - - -1*5^ 

,» (minimum) 1*545 

Boracitc ------ 1*701 

Aragonite (ordinary * renraction) - 1*695 

„ (extraordinary* refraction) 1*555 GASES 

Calcareous spar (ordinary rofrtu - 

tion) - - - - 1*654 

„ (extraordinary refraction) i*4«5 Atmospheric air - - - -1*000294 

Sulphate of barytes - - - - 1*647 1*000272 

„ (ordinary refraction) 1*620 Hydrogen ----- 1*000138 

,, (extraordinary refraetioii) 1*655 Azote 1*000500 

Colourless topaz - - - . i*6io Ammonia ----- 1*000385 

Topaz of Brazil (extraordinary re. Carbi»uic acid - - - . 1*000449 

friulion) - - 1*640 Chlorine ----- 1*000772 

„ (ordinary refraction) 1*655 Hydrochloric acid - - -1*000449 

Anhi’dritc (extraordinary refrac- Nitrous oxide - - - - 1*00050? 

fiori) - - - 1*622 Nitrous gas - . - - 1*000503 

„ (ordinary refraction) -1*577 Carbonic oxide - - - -1*000540 

Euclase (extraordinarj* refraction) 1*665 Cyanogen ----- 1*000854 
„ (ordinary refraction) - . i*fj45 Oleliant gas - - - . 1*000678 

Quartz (ordinary refraction) - - 1*548 C.arlmretled hydrogen - - 1*000443 

(extraordinary refraction) -!• 5 S8 Muriatic ether (vapour) - -1*001095 

Sulphate ofliiiie . - - -1*525 Hydrocyanic acid - - -1*000451 

Saltpetre (nitrate of potash) (maxi- Oxychloro-carboiiic gas (Phos- 

inum) - - . - 1*514 gen) 1001159 

„ (minimum) - - - 1*555 Sulphurous acid - - - - 1-000665 

Sulphate of potash - - - -1*509 Sulphuretted hydrogen - -1*000644 

- - - - 1*495 Sulphuric ether (vapour) - - 1*001550 

Sulphate of ammonia 7 Vapour of sulphuret of carbon -1*001500 

Sulphate of magnesia 5 * ' ** » 4»i Protophosphuret of hydrogen -1*000789 

1 02. The indices of refraction given in the preceding table relate 
to rays of Hjrlit passing from a vacuum into the several media 
intlicated. If it be required to find the index of refraction for a 
ray passing from one medium to another, it is only necessary to 
divide the index of the medium into which the ray is supposed to 
pass by the index of the medium from which it passes, and the 
quotient will be the retpiired index. Thus, if it be desired to 
determine the index of refraction for a ray passing from atmo- 
spheric air into any nicdium indicated in the table, it will be only 
necessary to divide the index of the medium whose relative index is 
required by *1*000294, the index of refraction of aitmospheric air. 

103. It follows from this, that if a ray pass from any medium 
successively through several transpjircnt media with parallel sur- 
faces, its course in the last of the scries will be the same as it 
would be if it had been incident directly on the surface of the last 


Ordinary and extraordinary refraction will be explained hereafter. 
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without liaving passed through the preceding media. This is easily 
proved; for let i be the angle of incidence upon the surface of the 
first medium, and b tlie angle of i fraction. This angle k will be 
the angle of incidence on the second medium, in wliich the angle of 
refraction is b'. This angle of refraction b' will be the angle of 
incidence on the surface of the third medium, in which the angle 
of refraction is b". 

If n be the index of refraction of the original medium through 
which the ray passes, and 7 i\ n'\ and n'" be the indices of re- 
fraction of the three successive media by whi<di it is refracted,* 
then iJie index of refraction from the first medium into the 

second will be and consequently we shall have 

sin. T 7 / . 
sin. r”" w ’ 

and in like manner we shall have 
sin. B 

sin. w'’ sin. b"'" w"‘ 

By multiplying all tliese together, we shall have 

sin. 1 . 

sin. h"““ it ’ 

■whi<;h is the index of refraction from the original medium through 
which the ray jiassed to the la.st medium by which it has been 
refracted. The angle of refraction, therefore, r", in this hitler 
medium, would be the same if the original ray had been directly 
incident upon it with the same angle of incidence. 

104. It follows from this, that if a ray of light, after passing 
through several successive media separated by parallel surfaces, 
pass finally into the medium from which it was originally incident, 
it will issue in a direction parallel to the original ray. Thus, in 
the preceding example, if the original ray of light a n, after pass- 
ing successively through the three media, issue again into the 
medium through wliich it originally passed, its direction c i> will 
be parallel to its original direction a b ; for, according to what 
has been already proved, its course, after passing through the three 
media and into the fourth, will be the same as if* it passed directly 
from the first medium into the fourth ; but in this case, the first 
medium being the same as the fourth, the ray woiald not be de- 
flected from its course. It must, therefore, after passing through 
the parallel media, preserve its original direction. 

105. It is for this reason that plates of glass with parallel sur- 
faces, such as window glass, produce no distortion in the objects 
seen through them ; the rays from such objects, after passing 
through the glass, preserve their original direction. 
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106. The law of refraction which has been just explained and 
illustrated is attended with some remarkable consequences in the 
transmission of light through media of difterent refracting powers. 



Fig. 60. 


Let A n {Jig, 60.) represent, as before, the surface which sepa- 
rates a meilium of air a o « from a medium of glass a m b. 
According to what has been already explained, any incident ray, 
such as I c, will be deflected towards the perpendicular c m, so 
that its angle of refraction shall have a sine equal to two thirds of 
that of its angle of incidence. Now, let us suppose the angle of 
incidence gradually to increase, so as to approach to a right angle. 
It is evident that the sine of the angle of incidence i n will also 
gradually increase until it approach to ec^uality with the radius 
c B. This will be evident on inspecting the diagram, in which 
1 ' n', i" n", 1 '" n"', &c., are the sines of the successive angles of 
incidence ; and if we suppose the direction of the incident ray to 
approximate as closely as possible to that of the line B c, the sine 
of the angle of incidence will approach as close as possible to the 
magnitude of b c. 

Now, let us consider what corresponding change the angles of 
refraction will suffer. Their sines will be respectively, in the case 
of glass here sui)posed, two thirds of the sine of the angle of inci- 
dence ; thus the sine b p of the angle of refraction corresponding 
to I c will be two thirds of i n ; the sine b' p' of the angle of 
refraction corresponding to i' c will be two thirds of i' n' ; the 
sine b" p" of the angle of refraction corresponding to i" c will be 
two thirds of 1" n" ; and so on. When tlie incident ray approaches 
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to coincidence with u c, the sine of the angle of incidence will 
approach to equality with b c, and consequently the sine of the 
angle of refraction will be equal t j two thirds of b c. lt\ there- 
fore, it were possible that a ray passing directly from b to c could 
enter the glass at c, such ray would have an angle of refraction 
whose sign would be two thirds of the radius bc. Now, if we 
draw c k"" to such a point that the sine of the angle of refraction 
r'"' p"" shall be two thirds of the radius b c, it is evident that all 
the incident rays whose directions lie between o c and b c will 
be refracted in directions lying between c r"" and c m. In like 
manner it may be shown that all incident rays whose directions 
lie between o c and a c will be also included after refraction 
between the lines c m and c r"", corresponding in position to 
c Thus it appears that rays of light converging from all 

ilircctions to the point c, will be after refraction included within 
a cone whose angle is r"" c r"''. 

Hence follows the remarkable consequence, that light entering 
the glass at c, from whatever direction it may proceed, will be 
totally excluded from the space a c r"" and b c all such light 
being included, as has been observed, within the cone whose angle 
is r"" c 

107. This may be verified experimentally in the 'following 
manner. Let an opaque covering be placed on the surface a b, a 
small circular aperture being left uncovered at c. Let a light be 
moved round the semicircle 11 o a. This light will enter the aper- 
ture c, and will successively illuminate the points of the arc 
r"" m r"". Commencing from n, it will produce an illuminated 
spot near r""; sis it is moved successively from b to o, it will 
illuminate the points successively from b"" to m ; and as it is 
moved successively from o to a, it will illuminate successively the 
points from m to r"". 

In the same manner it will be found that if Ihc luminous point 
be placed at b'"', its light, after passing from the point c, will %ll 
near b, taking the direction c b. If the light be moved succes- 
sively over the parts of the arc b"" m, it will successively Illumi- 
nate the points of the arc from b to o ; and being moved in like 
manner from m to r"", it will successively illuminate the points of 
the arc from o to a. 

108. Now a question arises as to what will happen if the light 
be placed between b"" and a ; for since, being at r"", the sine of 
the angle of incidence r p"" is two thirds of c b, this sine will 
be more than two thirds of c b if the luminous point be placed 
between b'"' and a ; and consequently it would follow, Vjy the law 
of refraction, that the sine of the corresponding angle of refraction 
must be greater than the radius b c. 

^4 
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But since no angle can have a sine 'greater than the radius, it 
would follow that there can be no angle of refraction, and con- 
sequently that there can be no refraction, for a ray which shall 
make with the refracting surface at c a greater angle of incidence 
than r''" c m. What then, it will be asked, becomes of such a ray 
as, for example, the ray n c, making an angle of incidence l. c m, 
whose sine n <1 is greater than two thirds of the radius c b ? 

109. The answer is, that such a ray being incapable of refraction 
at c will be reflected, and that such reflection will follow the 
coiniuon law of regular reflection, so that the ray nc will be reflected 
in the direction c n', making the angle of reflection n' c m ecjual to 
the angle of incidence l. c m. Thus it follows that i*U rays which 
meet the point c, in any direction included between r'"' c and a c, 
will be reflected from o in corresponding directions between r"" c 
and Bc, according to the comiiion laws of reflection. This may be* 
verified by observation ; for if the flame of a candle be moved from 
r"" to A, it will be seen in corresponding positions by an eye 
moved in the same way from to b, and will be seen with a 
splendour of reflection far exceeding that produced by any artifi- 
cially polished surface. 

1 10. Hence it is that this species of reflection has been called 
total rojl^tion. The angle r"" c m, which limits the direction of 
the rays capable of being transmitted from o into the sui^erior 
medium, and of being reflected, is called the limit of possible trans* 
mission. The rays c r''" and o r'"' separate the rays which are 
capable of I’efraction at c, from those which arc reflected at c. 

As in the case of glass, the limit of possible transmission is one 
whose sine is two thirds of the radius ; so in the case of water, it 
would be three fourths of the radius, and, in general, it would be 
an angle whose sine is the reciprocal of the index of refi*action. 

It follows, therefore, that the limit of possible transmission 
diminishes as the refracting power of the medium increases. 

Since the angle whose sine is % is 48® 3 S^ Jingle whose 

sine is J is 41° 49', it follows that these are the limits of possible 
transmission for water or glass into air. 

III. Table shotving the Limits of possible Transmission^ cort'esponding 
to the different Transparent Bodies expressed in the First Column, 


Names of Media. 

Index of 
ReArartlau. 

l.imlt nf 
TranMiiii -Hion. 

Names of Media. 


Umit of 
Transmission. 

Chromate of lead 
niamond - 
Sulphur 

Zircon 

Garnet 

F^spar 

Sapphire - 

2*926 

2*470 

2*0^ 

2*015 

1*815 

1*812 

1 * 7 ^ 

0 9 

*9 59 

29 21 
*9 45 

55 26 

JO 

14 ^ 7 . 

Ruby - 
Topaz 

Flint glass - 
Crown glass 
Quartz 

Alum ... 
Water 

>779 

i*6io 

1*600 

0 t 

34 li 
}8 24 

J8 41 

40 4j 

40 11 

41 « 

48 28 
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The properties here described may be illustrated experiinentsilly 
by the anparatus represented in jig, 61 . ; 
let abc*^ represent a glass vessel filled 
with water, or any other transparent 
liquid. In the bottom is inserted a glass 
receiver, open at the bottom, and having 
a tube such as a lamp-chimney carried 
upwards and continued above the sur- 
face of the liquid. If the flame of a 
lamp or candle be placed in this receiver, 
as represented in the figure, rays from it, 
penetrating the liquid, and procee<ling towards the surface dCy will 
strike this surface with various obliquities. Rays which strike it 
under angles of incidence within the limits of transmission will 
"‘Issue into the air above the surface of the liquid, while those which 
strike it at greater angles of incidence will be rellected, and Will 
penetrate the sides of the glass vessel h c. 

An eye placed outside b c will S(?e the candle reflected on that 
part of the surface d c upon which the rays fall at angles of inci- 
dence exceeding the limit of transmission ; and an eye placed 
above the surface will sec the flame, in the direction of the re- 
fracted rays, striking the surface with obliquities within the limit 
of transmission. 

1 1 2. If a pencil of parallel rays be incident upon a plane surface 
^ 62., which separates two refracting media m and m', the 




Fig. 62. 


rays of the pencil, provided they enter the medium ai' at all, will 
continue to be parallel. 

Wliethcr the rays of the pencil enter the medium m', will be 
detormineil by the relative refracting powers of the two media 
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M ami and the magnitude of the ^angle of incidence of the 
pencil upon the surfiice s s'. 

If the medium m' be more refracting than the medium m, tlieii 
the pencil will enter the medium m', whatever be the angle of in- 
cjidence ; but if the medium m' be less refracting than the medium 
M, then the pencil will enter the medium m' only when the angle of 
incidence is less than the limit of transmission. If it be greater 
than that limit, it will be rcdocted from the surface s s', according 
to the common laws of reflection. 

If a pencil of parallel rays be incident successively upon parallel 
plane surfaces separating different media, its rays will, if trans- 
mitted at all through them, preserve their parallelism ; for, from 
what has been already proved, the pencil, if parallel in the me- 
dium M, will be parallel in the medium m' ; and being parallel 
the medium m', it will for the same reason be parallel in the ine-*^' 
diuin m"; and the same will be true for every successive medium 
through which the pencil passes, provided the surface separating 
the Tiiedia be parallel. 

But whether the pencil be transmitted at all through tiie suc- 
cessive media will depend, as before, upon the relative refract- 
ing powers of the media and the angles of incidence. If, for 
example, at any surface, such as x x', the medium m" have less 
refr.acting power than the medium m', the pencil will only enter 
it provided the angle at which the rays strike the surface x x' 
be less than the limit of transmission, otherwise the rays will be 
reflected. 

If a refracting medium m', bounded by parallel planes, have the 
same medium at each side of it^ as, for example, if the medium m' 
be a plate of glass, and the media m and m'' be both the atmo- 
sphere, the pencil of rays a b, after passing through the medium m', 
will emerge in the direction c n, c' v', c"©", parallel to the ori- 
ginal direction ab, a'b', a"b", &c. 

This has been already proved for a single ray, and will therefore 
be equally true for any number of parallel rays. 

1 1 3. If a pencil of parallel rays, after passing through a succes- 
sion of media bounded by parallel surfaces, be incident upon the 
surface of a less refracting medium, at an angle greater than the 
limit of transmission, it will be reflected, and, after reflection, will 
return through the several media, making angles with the other 
surfaces equal to those which it made in passing through them, 
but on the other side of the perpendicular. 

For example, let a b, 63., be a ray of the incident pencil, 
and let it be successively refracted by the media m, m', m" in the 
directions n c, c ©, and © e ; and let it be supposed that, the 
medium m"' having a less refracting power than the medium m", 
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the ray d e is incident upon its surface at an angle greater than 
the angle of transmission. 

This ray will consequently be 
refle» ed in the direction e d', 
making an angle with the surface 
at £ equal to that which d e 
makes with it. The rays e b' and 
£ B, being equally inclined to the 
surface separating the media m " and 
Fig. 63. * will be refracted by 

the medium m' in the direction d' c/, 
inclined at the same angle as b c to the surface d b', but on the 
other side of the perpendicular ; and in the same way, in passing 
through the medium m, it will take a direction c' b' inclined to 
c c' at the same angle as the ray c n is inclined to it. In fine, 
it will issue from the medium m in the direction b' a', inclined to 
the surface b b', at the same angle as the incident ray ab is 
inclined to such surface. • 

If an (?ye were placed, therefore, at a, it would see the object 
from which the ray a b proceeds iu the direction a' b', the phe- ’ 
nomenon being in all resfiects similar to that of common reflection. 

114. BKiragre, l”ata Mornranap A.c. explained. — These prin- 
ciples serve to explain several atmospheric phenomena, such as 
Mirage, the Fata JVIorgana, &c. 

In climates subject to sudden and extreme vicissitudes of tem- 
perature, the strata of air arc often alTected in an irregular manner 
as to their density, and consequently as to their refracting power. 

Tf it happen that rays proceeding from a distant object directed 
upwards after passing through a denser be incident upon the sur- 
face of a rarer stratum of air, and that the angle of incidence in 
this case exceeds the limit of transmission, the ray will be reflected 
downwards ; and if it be received by the eye of an observer, an 
inverted image of the object will be seen at an elevation much 
greater than that of the object itself. 

io explain this, let s, jftg, 64., be an object, which if viewed 
from E would be seen in the direction b s. 

Let M and m' bo two atmospheric strata, of which m' is much 
more rare than m, and let the ray s m be incident upon the surface 
separating these strata at an angle greater than the angle of trans- 
mission. ^ Such ray will in this case be reflected in the direction 
M E, making with the surface an angle equal to that which s m 
makes with it. The eye, therefore, will see an image of s, exactly 
as it would if the surface separating m and m' were a mirror, and 
consequently the image s' of the object s will be inverted. If no 
opaque obstacle lie in the line e s, the object s and the inverted 
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image will be seen at the same time ; but if any object be inter- 
posed between the eye and s, such as a building, or elevated 
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ground, or the curvature of the earth, then the object s will be 
invisible, while its inverted image s' will be seen. 

It sometimes happens that tlie reflection takes place from a lower 
stratum of air towards the eye in an upper stratum, and in such 
ease the inverted image is seen below tlie object, as in Jig. 65., 
whiclf shows a frequent eflect of mirage. 



1 1 5. Various fantastic optical effects of this kind are recorded as 
having been (observed during the campaign of the French army in 
Egypt. On this occasion, a corps of savans accompanied the army, 
in consequence of which, the particulars of the phenomena were 
accurately observed and explained. 

When the surface of the sands was heated by the sun, the land 
seemed terminated at a certain point by a general inundation. 
Villages standing at elevated points seemed like islands in the 
middle of a lake, and under each village appeared an inverted 
ihiage of it. As the spectator approached the boundary of the 
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apparent inundation, the waters seemed to retire, and the same 
illusion appeared round the next village. 

1 16. If a pencil of parallel rays be tninsmitted successively 
through several transparent medis bounded by plane surfiices 
which are not parallel, its rays will preserve their parallelism 
tliroiigliout its entire course, whether they strike the successive 
surfaces at an angle within the limit of transmission or not. 

If they strike them at angles within the limit of transmission, 
they will pass successively through the media, and the preservation 
of their mutual parallelism may be established by the same rea- 
soning as was applied to pai*allel surfaces ; for the angles of inci- 
dence of the parallel rays upon the surface of the first medium 
being equal, the angles of refraction will also be equal, and there- 
fore the rays through the first medium will be parallel. They will 
therefore be incident at equal angles on the surfaces of the two 
media, arul the angle of refraction through the strata within the 
limits of transmission will be also equal, and therefore the rays in 
passing through the second medium will be parallel ; and the same 
will be true of every successive medium lliroiigli which the rays 
would be transmitted. But if tliey strike upon the surface of any 
medium at an angle beyonti the limit of transmission, they will be 
rellceted, and being reflected at the same angle at which they arc 
incident, the reflected rays must he parallel. In returning suc- 
cessively through the media they will be subject to the like obser- 
vation, and will therefore preserve their parallelism whether they 
be refracted or reflected. 

In these observations, it is assumed tliJit all the rays composing 
the parallel pencil are equally refrangible by the same refracting 
medium, and to such only the above inferences are applicable. It 
will, however, appear hereafter that certain pencils may be com- 
posed of rays which arc difTcrently refrangible, a case not contem- 
plated here, 

117. The deflection of a pencil from its original course by its 
successive transmission through refracting surfaces which are not 
parallel, is attended with consequences of great importance in the 
theory of light, and it will therefore be necessary here to explain 
these effects with some <letail. 

If two plane surfaces be not parallel, they may be considered as 
forming two sides of a prism, wliich is a solid, having six sides, 
three of which are rectangular, and the two ends triangular. Such 
a solid is represented in 66., a n c and a' n' c' arc the trian- 
gular ends, which are at right angles to the length of the prism, 
and therefore parallel to each other. The three rectangular sides 
are a b b' a', b c c'b', and a c c' a'. 

Such a prism is shown in perspective in 67. 
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1 1 8. The refracting angle of the prism is that angle through 
the sides of which the refracted light passes. Thus, if the light 
enter at any point of the side abb' a', and emerge from a point 
of the side b c c' b', then the angle of the prism whose ct ge is n b' 
is called the refracting angle^ and the opposite side A c c' a' is 
called the base of the prism. 

Prisms are distinguished according to the properties of the 
triangles which form their base. Thus, if the triangle A b c be 
equilateral, tlui prism is said to be equilateral ; if it be right-angled, 
the prism is said to be rectangular ; if the sides A b and b c of the 
refracting angle be equal, the prism is said to be isosceles ; and so 
forth. 

119. It is usual to mount such prisms for optical purposes on a 
pillar, as represented in fig* 68., having a sliding tube t with a 

tightening screw, by which the elevation may be regu- 
lated at pleasure, and a knee-joint at g, by which any 
desired inclination may be given to the prism. 

Uy the combination of thi!se arrangements, the appa- 
ratus may always be adjusted, so that a pencil may be 
received in any desired direction with reference to its 
refracting angle. 

If the transparent medium composing the prism be a 
solid, the prism may be formed by cutting and polish- 
ing the solid in the form required; if it be a liquid, the 
prism may be formed of glass plates hollow, so as to be 
filled by the liquid. 

120. Let a pencil of parallel rays be supposed to be 
incident at o (^fig^ upon one side a b of the re- 
fracting angle a b c of a prism. Let it be required to 
determine under what conditions such a pencil entering 
the prism and traversing it will be transmitted through the other 
side B c. 

We shall here assume that the refracting power of the prism is 
greater than that of the surrounding medium. This being the 
case, the pencil incident upon the surface ab will enter the prism, 
whatever be its angle of incidence. From o draw o m perpen- 
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B 



Fig. 69. 


diOular to a b, and o m perpendicular to 
n c, draw o p and o r', making with o m the 
angles pom and p^ o m, each equal to the 
limit of tra* mission ; and also draw the 
lines o p and o making angles with o m 
also equal respectively to the limit of trans- 
mission. It is evident, from what has been 
already explained, tliat in whatever direc- 
tion the incident ray would fall at o, it will, 
when refracted, fall within the angle p o p'. 
It follows also, from what has been ex- 
plained, that no ray proceeding from o 
and incident tipon the surface 11 c can be 
transmitted through it unless it fall be- 
tween p and p\ that is, within the angle 


p^o p\ 

Tt is evident, then, that if these two angles p o p' and p o />' lie alto- 
gether outside each other, as represented in Jig, 69., no ray incident 
at o could pass through the surface b c ; and that, conse(|iiently, 
every such ray mii.st be reflected by such surface. In order that 
any of the rays transmitted through the prism, and therefore falling 
witliin the angle p o p', should be transmitted, it would be neces- 
sary that the angle p o p\ or some part of it, should fall upon or 
witliiii the angle p o p'. 

To determine the conditions wliich would ensure such a result, we 


aTc to consider that the lines o m and o wi, which are perpendicular 
respectively to the sides of the refracting angle, must form with 
each other the same angle, that is, the angle m o m must be equal 
to the refracting angle n. 

This angle in o m is, as represented in Jig. 69., equal to the sum 
of the three angles mop, m o p\ and p' o p. Therefore, the angle 
p ' o V will be e(pial to the angle w o m, diminished by twice the 
limit of transmission, because the two angles m o p ' and mop are 
respectively equal to the limit of transmission. 

It follows, therefore, that the angle p' o p, which separates the 
rays transmitted through the prism from the direction of these rays 
which it would be possible to transmit through tlic surface b c, is 
equal to the difference between the refracting angle b, and t wice 
the limit of transmission. If, therefore, tlie refracting angle of 
the prism be greater than twice the limit of transmission, the rays 
which enter the prism cannot be transmitted through the two sur- 
faces of the refracting angle, but will be reflected by it. If the 
angle m o m be equal to twice the limit of transmission, then the 


commencement o p of the rays which pass through the prism will 
coincide with the commencement o of those rays which it would 
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be possible to transmit through the surface b c. This case is 
represented in fig, 70. In this case, none of the rays which pass 
through the prism can be transmitted through the surface b c, and 
the line o i* is tlic limit which separates the two cones of rays, one 
consisting oi‘ Ihe rays wliicli traverse the prism, and the otlier 
including tlioso direct ions which would render the transmission 
possible. 

If, in fine, the angle m o m, as represented in fig, 71., be less 



f*ig*70* Fig. 71 . 


than twice the limit of transmission, then a portion of the cone 
p o p* will lie within the cone r o 1*', and all the refracted rays 
which are included between o p and o will fulfil the condition 
of transmission, and will corisetiuently pass tlirough the surface 
B c ; but all the others which strike the surface b c between 
p' and p\ and between p and /?, will be reflected. The rays, 
therefore, incident at the point o, which are capable of being 
transmitte<l through the two surfaces b a and b c of the prittm, 
will be those ^yllose angles of refraction are greater than o m, 
and less than p o m. 

But if express the limit of transmission, and b the refracting 
angle of the prism, we shall have 

7/ o o P=B — n. 

'J’*he condition, therefore, of transmission at the two surfaces is 
that the refracting angle of the prism shall be less than twice the 
limit of transmission, an«l the rays which in this case are capable 
of transmission arc those whose angles of refraction at the first 
surface are greater than the difrereiice between the refracting 
angle of the prism and the limit of transmission. 

^‘To explain the course of a ray which, passing through the prism, 
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fulfils these conditions of 
transmission, let a b c 
be the refracting 
angle, and p o the incident 
ray. 

The prism being sup- 
posed to be more dense 
than the surrounding me- 
dium, or to have a greater 
C refracting power, the ray 
p o, in passing through it, 
will be bent towards the 
perpendicular o n, so that the angle of refraction o' o n will be less 
than the angle of incidence at o. Thus the ray will be bent out 
of its course through the angle q o o', which is the first deviation 
of the ray from its original direction. The refracted ray o o'', 
being incident on the second surface at o' at the angle o o' k, 
will pass through this surface, and will emerge in the direction o' r 
deflected from the perpendicular. 

Since o q is the direction of the original incident ray p o, and 
Q R the direction of the emergent ray o' r, it follows that the total 
deflection of the ray from the original direction, produced by the 
two refractions, is the angle p' q r. 

1 2 1 . If the angle of incidence of the original ray r o be such 
that the refracted ray o o' shall make equal angles with the sides 
of the prism, that is to say, so that the angles n o o' and b o' o 
shall be equal, then the deflection of the emergent ray o' r from 
its original direction will be less than it would be for any other 
angle of incidence of the original ray p o. 

In this case it is easy to see that the angles which the incident 
and emergent rays p o and o' r make with the sides of the prism, 
and with the refracted ray o o', are equal ; for since the angles 
I* o o' and b o' o are equal, the angles n o o' and n o' o are also 
equal. 

Rut 

sin. po»__. , r c 

- . ,=index of refraction, 

sin. N o o 

sin. B o' j 

— y- = index of refraction. 

sin. N o' o 

And since the angles n o o' and n o' o are equal, it follows that 
the angles von and b o' n' are also equal. Therefore the in- 
cident and emergent rays make equal angles with the perpendi- 
culars to the two surfaces, and therefore with the two surfaces 
themselves. 
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It is easy to show experitiientaijy that in this case the deflection 
of the direction of the emergent from that of the incident ray is a 
minimuiti, for the direction of these rays can be determined by 
observation, ami the deviation directly measured. By turning 
the prism i* (Jig. 73.) on its axis, so us to vary the angle which 



Fig. 


the first surface makes with the Incident ray by increasing or 
diminishing it, it will be found that tlie deflection of the direction 
of the emergent from that of the incident ray will be augmented 
in whatever way the prism may be turned from that position in 
which the incident and emergent rays are ecpudly inclined to the 
sides of the prism. 

122. Means are thus obtained, by observing the minimum 
deviation produced upon a ray transmitted through a prism, of 
determining, by a simple observation, the index of refraction ; for 
the angle of refraction w o o', being equal to the angle n b o, is 
one half the refracting angle of the prism, and the angle of inci- 
dence p o n is equal to the angle of refraction n o o', or one half 
the angle of the prism, together with the angle o' o q, or one half 
the deflection o' q p'. Thus, if i be the .angle of incidence, and r 
the angle of refraction at the first surface o, and if b be the 
refracting angle of tlie prism, and j> the deflection, we shall have 

I=iD-f-J^B, R=|b. 

Therefore we shall have 

of refraction. 

sin. ^ B 

By knowing, therefore, the angle of the prism, and by measuring 
the angle of minimum deflection, the index of refraction of the 
material composing the prism can be found. 

, Tf the' ray transmitted through the prism do not fulfil the con- 
ditions of transmission at the second surface, it will be rcfiected, 
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and will therefore return to the first surhice, and pass through it 
into the medium from which it came, or will return to the base, 
and be transmitted through it, or reflected by it, according as the 
angle at which it strikes it is within the limit of transmission or 
not. 

Tn the case represented in^/^. 74., the incident ray p o, striking 
upon the surface b c at o', is reflected from it and passes to the 
base at o", through which it is transmitted. 

123. A rectangular isosceles prism of glass is often used for an 
oblie|ue reflector. Such a prism is represented in 75. Tlie 
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sides A n and a c being C(pial, the angles a b c and a c b must be 
each 45°* ^ parallel pencil of rays, of which p o is one, be inci- 

dent upon B A perpendicularly, it will enter the medium of the 
j)rism without refraction, and will proceeil to the surface b c, on 
which it will be incident at o' at an angle of 45®. Now, the limit 
of transmission of glass being but 40®, such a ray must sufler total 
reflection, and will accordingly be reflected from b c at an angle of 
45®, that is, in the direction of o' k, at right angles to the original 
direction v o'. 

An object, therefore, placed at jt would be seen by an eye placed 
at p in the direction p o', and an object placed at p would be seen 

by an eye placed at r in the direction 
b o'. 

An object seen by reflection with 
such a prism would, as will appear 
hereafter, be reversed from its natural 
position. This circumstance is ob- 

^ viated by using such a four-sided 

]irism as is shown in 76. The 
ray a b proceeding from the object, 
o a « 



Fig. 76. 
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enters the prism perpendicularly, and after being reflected twice 
successively at b and c, emerges perpendicularly in the direction c b. 
124. *Lct I, Jigs. 77, 78., be the focus from which a pencil of 
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diverging rays proceeds, and i.s incident upon the refracting sur- 
face A B c, separating the media m and m. 

Let 1 11 be that ray of the pencil which, being perpendicular to 
the surface, is its axis, and will therefore pass into the medium 
without having its direction changed. Let 1 i> be two other rays 
etpiidistant from u, falling obliquely on the surface so near the 
point B as to bring them within the scope of the principle ex- 
plained in (71.). Let i> e be the directions of the refracted rays 
which being continued backwards meet the line n i at a. J^ig- 
77. represents the case in which the medium m' is more dense 
than M, and in which, therefore, the refracted rays are deflected 
towards the perpendicular. I*'ig, 78. represents the case in which 
the medium m' is less dense than m, and where, therefore, the re- 
fracted rays are deflected from the perpendicular. In the former 
case, the point r falls above i, in the latter below it. The point b 
will then be the focus at which the rays i b and d e, or their con- 
tinuations, meet. 

This will therefore be the focus of the refracted rays. The angle 
BIB which the incident ray makes with the perpendicular i b, is 
equ{il to the angle of incidence ; and the angle b b b, which the 
direction of the refracted ray makes with the perpendicular, is the 
angle of refraction. 

Let the distance i b of the focus of incident rays from the sur- 
face be expressed by f and r b, that of the focus of refracted rays 
from the surface by/'. Since the angles which b b and i b make 
with I b are so small as to come within the scope of the principle 
expressed in (71.)* shall have 

B B B B 
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and consequently, 


» / 


But since the angles i and b are small, their sines, by the prin- 
ciple explained in (7 1 .), may be taken to be equal to the angles 
themselves ; and, consequently, we shall have, by the com- 
mon law of refraction, - equal to the index of refi*action n. 
Thus we shall have 

j—n, f^nxf . . . (c). 

In this case, n is the index of refraction of the rays proceeding 
from the medium m to the medium m', and is consequently greater 
than 1 when m' is more dense than m, and less than 1 when m' is 
less dense than m. 

The formula (c) is equivalent to a statement that the distances 
of the foci of refraction and incidence from the refracting surface 
are in the proportion of the index of refraction to 1 ; that is to say, 

f « : 1. 


125- The cases represented in Jigs. 77. and 78. are those of 
diverging rays. Let u^ now consider the case of converging rays. 
Let the rays £ d be incident upon the surface a b c^Jigs. 79, 80., 
converging to the point i. 



Fig. 79. 


If the medium m"" be more dense than m, the rays, being de- 
flected towards the perpendicular, would meet the axis b i at the 

o 3 
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point B, more distant than i from n ; and if be less dense than m, 
being deflected from the perpendicular they will meet the axis at 
the point n, less distant from the surface than i. In this case, the 
same reasoning will be applicable as in the former, and the same 
formula (c) for the determination of the relative distances of i 
and It from n will result. 

If I, 77, 78., be any point in an object seen by an eye 
placed within the medium m', the point i will appear at R, because 
the rays d e proceeding fj*om it enter the eye as if they came from 
B. The point will therefore seem to be more distant from the 
surface AC than it really is in the case represented in Jig, 77., and 
less distant in that represented in 78. 

1 26. This explains a familiar effect, that when obj cts sunk in 
water are viewed by an eye placed above the surface, they apj)ear 
to be less deep than they are, in the proportion of 3 to 4, this 
being the index of refraction for water. If thick plates of glass 
with parallel surfaces be placed in contact with any visible object, 
as a letter written on white paper, such object will appear, when 
seen through the glass, to be at a depth below the surface only of 
two thirds the thickness of the glass, the index of refraction for 
glass being f . 

If a straight wand be immersed in wate^ in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the surfacjc, the immersed part will appear to be only 
three fourths of its real lengtli, for every point of it will appear 
to be nearer to the surface than it really is, in the proportion of 
3 to 4. If the wand be immersed in a direction oblicpie to the 
surface, it will appear to be broken at the point where it meets 
the surface, the part immersed forming an angle with the part not 
immersed. 

Let A CjJig. 81., represent in this case the surface of the water, 

and let eb be the real di- 
rection of the rod, u 1/ being 
the part immersed. From 
any point p, draw p m per- 
pendicular to tlie surface 
A c, and let m be equal to 
three fourths m p. The point 
p will therefore appear as if 
it were at j ) ; and the same 
will be true for all points of 
tlie rod from n to i/. The 
rod, therefore, which really 
passes from u to will appear as if it passed from 11 to 1 % this line 
11 V being apparently at a distance from the surface of three 
fourths the distance n i/. 



Fig. 81. 
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127. Much confusion and consequent obscurity prevails in 'the 
works of writers on optics of all countries, arising from the un- 
certain and varying use of the terms refracting or refractive 
power, as applied to the effect of transparent media upon light 
transmitted through them. 

It is evident that if rays of light incident at the same angle on 
the surfaces of two media be more deflected from their original 
course in passing through one than in passing through thfe other, 
the refracting power of the former is properly said to be . ^eater 
than the refracting power of the latter. But it is not enoiigh for 
the purposes of science merely to determine the inequality of re- 
fracting power. It is necessary to assign numerically the amount 
or degree of such inequality, or, in other words, to assign the 
numerical ratio of the refracting powers of the two media. 

In some works the index of refraction is adopted a% the expres- 
sion of the refracting power. Thus the first table in the App^dix 
to Sir David Brewster s Optics is entitled Table of Refrcicttng 
Powers of Bodies the table being, in fact, a table of the indices 
of refraction. The correct measure of the refracting power of a 
medium is, however, not the index of refraction itself, but the num- 
ber which is found by subtracting i from the square of that index. 
Thus, if n express tbe*'index of refraction, — 1 would express the 
refracting power. 

This measure is based upon a principle of physics not easily 
rendered intelligible without more mathematical knowledge' than is 
expected from readers of a volume so elementary as the present. 
In the corpuscular theory of light, the number i expresses the 
increment of the sejuare of the velocity of light in passing from the 
one medium to the other ; and in the undulatory theory it depends 
on the relative degrees of density of the luminous ether in the two 
media. In each ease there are mathematical reasons for assuming 
it as the measure of the refractive power. 

Taking the refractive power in this sense, it may be expressed 
for any medium, either on the supposition that light passes from a 
vacuum into such medium, or that it passes from one transparent 
medium to another. If the refractive powers of two media be 
given, on the supposition that light passes from a vacuum into each 
of them, the refractive power, where light passes from one medium 
to the other, can be found by dividing their refractive powers from 
a vacuum one by the other. Thus the refractive power of glass 
from vacuum being I *3 26, and that of water o 785, the refractive 
power of glass, in reference to water, will be 


1-326 

0785 


1’69. 
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128. The term “absolute refracting power” has been adopted 
to express the ratio of the refracting power of a body to its density. 
Thus, if B express the density of a medium, and a express its 
absolute refracting power, we shall have 



When an elastic fluid or gaseous substance suffers a change of 
density, its refracting power undergoes a corresponding change, 
increasing with the density; but in this case the “absolute re- 
fracting power ” remains sensibly constant, the index of refraction 
varying in such a manner that — 1 increases or diminishes in the 
same ratio as the density. 


CHAP. V. 

REFRACTION AT SFIIERICAB SURFACES. 

I 29. It has been already explained that a Tay of light incident 
upon a curved surface suffers the same effect, whether by refrac- 
tion or reflection, as it would sujpTer if it were incident upon a 
plane surface touching the curved surface at the point of inci- 
dence; and consequently the perpendicular to which such ray 
before or after refraction must be referred, will be the normal to 
the curved surface at the point of incidence. But as the curved 
surfaces which are chiefly considered in optical researches are 
spherical, this normal is always the line drawn through the centre 
of the sphere of which such curved surface forms a part. When 
a ray of light, therefore, is incident upon any spherical surface 
separating two media having different refracting powers, its angles 
of incidence and refraction are those which the incident and re- 
fracted rays respectively make with the radius of the surface which 
passes through the point of incidence. 

Thus if ABC, 82., be such a surface, of which o is the 
centre, a ray of light y p, being incident upon it at p, and re- 
fracted in the direction pp, the angle of incidence will be the 
angle which yp makes with the continuation of op, and the angle 
of refraction will be off. The sine of the angle of incidence will 
be, according to the common law of refraction, equal to the sine 
of the angle of refracting tnultiplied by the index of refraction. 

We shall first consider the case of pencils of parallel rays inci- 
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dent on spherical surfaces; and, secondly, that of divergent or 
convergent rays. 

It may be here premised, once for all, that in what follows such 



Fig. 8a. 


pencils of rays only will be considered as have angles of incidence 
or refraction so small as to come within the scope of the principle 
explained in (yi.)* so that in these eases the angles of incidence 
and refraction themselves may be substituted for their sines, and 
vice versa; and the arcs which subtend these angles, and the 
I)erpendiculars drawn from the extremity of either of their sides 
to the other, may indifferently be taken for each other. The re- 
tention of this in the memory of the reader will save the necessity 
of frequent repetition and recurrence to the same principle. 

1 30. Parallel ray^. — Let 82., be two rays of a parallel 
pencil whose axis is fob, and which is incident at p upon a sphe- 
rical surface a b c, whose centre is o. 

There are two cases presenting different conditions ; 

I. When the denser medium^ is on the concave, and the rarer on 
the convex side of the refracting Surface. 

IL When the denser medium is on the convex, and the rarer 
medium on the concave side of the refracting surface. 

1 31. Pirst case. — Convex surfiaoe of denser medium. — 
The rays y p (^. 82.), incident at p, entering a denser medium, 
will be deflected towards the perpendicular o p, and will conse- 
(luently meet at a point r beyond o. The angle p o b is equal to 
the angle of incidence. Let this be called i. The angle o p f is 
the angle of refroctfbn, which we shall call r. 

By the common principles of geometry (Euclid, Book i . Prop. 
32.), we have 

Ks=5I — BPP. 

If the distance b p, of the focus f, from the vertex b be expressed 
by F, and the radius b o by r, we shall have 

bp b p b p 

But since i is equal to n X b, we shall have 


b p 
r 
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Omitting the common numerator b p, wc shall have 

and consequently 


132. By this formula, when the index of refraction n, and the 
radius r of the surface A b c, are known, the distance of the point 
r from b can always be computed, as it is only necessary to mul- 
tiply the radius by the index of refraction, and to divide the product 
by the same index diminished by 1. 

To find the distance of the focus r from the centre o, it is only 
necessary to subtract from the formula expressing its distance fn>m 
B, the radius r. Thus wc have 


I n n , 

r r 



p o 


n r 

M— I 



• • (B). 


133. In the case contemplated above, the rays y p pass from 
the rarer to the denser medium. If they pass from the contrary 
direction, that is to say, in the direction y' p, then the index w 
from the denser to the rarer medium will be less than I, and the 
expression for p, formula (a), will be negative, showing tljiat in 
this case the focus lies to the left of the vertex n at p'. The same 
formula, however, expresses its distance from b, only that the 
index of refraction n is in this case the reciprocal of the index for 
the rays passing in the contrary direction. If, then, we express 
by n' the index of refraction from the denser to the rarer medium, 
the distance of p' from b will be expressed by 


It is easy to show that the distance r' b of the focus of the rays 
y' p from the vertex b is equal to the distance p o of the focus 
F of the rays y' p from the centre. To show this, it is ordy 

necessary to substitute ^ for which is its equivalent, and we 

find 



which is the same as the expression already found for the distance 
of p from o, but having a different sign, inasmuch as it lies at a 
different side of the vertex b. * 

i'34. The two foci f and r' of parallel rays incident upon the 
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refracting surface a b c in opposite directions, are called the 
cipal foci^ one r of the convex surface, and the other f' of the 
concave surface. It follows from what has been just proved that 
the distance of each of these foci fi -»in the vertex b is equal to the 
distance of the other from the centre o, and that parallel rays, 
wliether incident upon the convex surface of a denser, or the 
concave surface of a rarer, medium, will be refracted, converging 
to a point upon the axis in the other medium, determined by the 
formulse above obtained. 

135. Second case. — Concave surflace of a denser medlnm. 

— The formuliB (a) and (n) are equally applicable to the case in 
which the denser medium is on the convex side of the surface a n c. 
It is only necessary, in this case, to consider that the value of ?/, 
for the rays y p, is less than 1. This condition shows that the value 
of F, given by the formula (a), was negative, and consequently 
that tlie focus would lie to the left of the vertex n, as at f'. Now, 
since the rays y p, after passing the surface a b c, have their focus 
at f' they must be divergent, and the focus r' would be imaginary. 

In like manner, if the rays pass from the rarer to the denser 
medium, in the direction y' p, the value of f will be positive, 
because in this case n will be greater than 1, and consequently 
the focus will lie to the right of the vertex n, as at f, the rays 
diverging from it being those which, by refraction, pass into the 
medium to the left of the surface a b c. The focus f, therefore, 
in this case, is also imaginary. 

The same 82., therefore, will represent the circumstances 
attending the case in which the denser medium is at the convex 
side of the surface, the only difference being that in this latter 
case F is the focus of the rays y' p, and f' the focus of the rays y p. 
The distances of f and f' from b and o respectively will be the 
same as in the former case. 

136. To illustrate the application of the preceding formulie, 
let us 8U])pose, for example, that the denser medium is glass, 
and the rarer air, and that consequently the value of w, for 

rays passing from the rarer to the denser, is and its value 

for rays passing from the denser to the rarer is -. 

3 

We have, consequently, in the case represented in Jig- 82., 


fb- 


n r 

. ri 

n — 1 ^ ’ 


th|t is to say, the distance of the principal focus of the parallel 
rays y p from u is three times the radius o b, and consequently its 
distance f o from o is twice its radius. 
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In like manner, to find the distance b, wc have 



and consequently 

p'=— 2 r; 

that is to say, the distance b is equal to twice the radius, and is 
negative, since it lies to the left of b. 

In like manner, it will follow that when the surface of the denser 
medium is concave, b r' and p o are each cc^ual to twice the radius 

O B. 

137, Since the directions of the incident and refracted rays are 
in all cases reciprocal and interchangeable, it follows that if, when 
the denser medium is on the concave side of the surface, rays arc 
supposed to diverge from either of the foci f or p' 82.), they 
will be refracted parallel to the axis p b in the other medium ; and 
in the second case, if rays be incident upon the refracting surface 
in directions converging to p or p', they will be refracted parallel 
to the axis in the other medium. 

It may be asked what utility there can be in considering the 
case of incident rays converging, inasmuch as rays which proceed 
from all objects, whether shining by their own light, or rendered 
visible by light received from a luminary, must be divergent, each 
point of such objects being a radiant point, which is the focus of a 
pencil of rays radiating or diverging from it in all directions. 

It is true that the rays which proceed immediately from any 
objects are divergent, and therefore, in the first instance, all pencils 
of rays which are incident upon reflecting or refracting surfaces 
are necessarily divergent pencils ; but in optical researches and 
experiments, pencils of rays frequently pass successively from one 
reflecting or refracting surface to another, and in these cases 
pencils which were originally divergent often arc rendered con- 
vergent, and in this form become pencils incident upon other 
reflecting or refracting surfaces. In such cases the pencils have 
imaginary foci behind the surface upon which they are incident, 
such foci being the points to which they would actually converge 
if their direction were not changed by the reflecting or refracting 
surfaces which intercept them. 

138. It appears from the preceding investigation that a spherical 
refracting surface, having a denser medium on its concave 6ide, 
always renders parallel rays convergent, in whatever direction they 
are incident upon it ; and that, on the contrary, a spherical sur- 
face, having a denser medium at its convex side, always ren^rs 
parallel rays divergent in whatever direction they are incident 
upoii it. As these two surfaces possess these distinguishing optical 
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properties, it will be convenient to express the former as a con- 
vergent refracting surface, and the latter as a divergent refracting 
surface. 

139. Having explained the cone Jons which determine the po- 
sition of the foci of parallel rays incident on spherical reflecting 
surfaces, we shall now proceed to investigate those by which the 
focus to which diverging or converging pencils of incident rays 
are refracted is determined. 

Let ABC, {figs, 83, 84.), be a spherical refracting surface, of 



Fig.Sj. 

wliich the centre is o, and the vertex b. Let i be the focus of the 
pencil of incident rays, wliether diverging or converging ; and let 
R be the conjugate focus of refracted rays, so that the incident 



Fig. 84. 


pencil may after refraction be converted into another pencil, di- 
verging from or converging to the point r. The angle opi will 
be the angle of incidence, and the angle opr the .angle of re- 
fraction. 

Let the radius bo be expressed as before by r, and let ib and 
R B be cxpi’essed respectively by f and f\ 

We shall have, by the principles of geometry* (Jig^ 83.), 

BP BP 

o P I=B o P— B I P= -TT, 

/ 

BP BP 

O P B=B O P — B R P= 

^ f 

B^t since the angle of incidence, being small, is equal to the 
angle of refraction multiplied by the index of refraction, we 
shall have 

BP BP P B p\ 

r yr 

* Euclid. Book 1. Prop. 32. 
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Omitting the common numerator b p, we shall have 


From this we infer, 


1 1 


^ IT 
/ f 



1— B 
r 


■ (c). 


140. By this formula, when the distance of the focus of incident 
rays from the vertex, the radius of the surface, and the index of 
refraction, that is/J w, and r, are known, the position of the foc;us 
of refra(‘ted rays, that is, its distance f* from the vertex, can al- 
ways be detcrminefl. It is only necessary to observe, that when 
the value of y*' obtained from the formula (c) is positive, it is to 
be measured to the right of the vertex 11, and eonse«piently lies on 
the concave side of the surface ; and that when negative it should 
be measured to the left of b, and consequently lies on the convex 
side of the surface. 

When the focus of incident rays i lies to the right of b, and 
therefore on the concave side of the surface, the distance f is posi- 
tive ; but if I lie to the left of b, or on the convex side of the sur- 
face, then f in the formula (c) must be taken negatively. The 
index n is understood in all cases to be the index of refraction of 
the medium from which the ray proceeds to the medium into which 
it passes ; and is, consecjuently, greater than unity when the latter 
is denser, and loss when it is rarer than the former. AV'ith this 
(qualification, the formula (c) will determine the relative position 
of conjugate foci in every possible case, whetlier of convergent or 
divergent rays, and at whichever side of the surface the denser 
medium may lie. 

As an example of the application of this formula, let us take the 
most common case of a pencil of rays passing from air into glass. 

If the pencil be divergent and the refracting surface be convex, 
(as represented in Jig, 84.), the distance of 1 b , the focus of inci- 
dent rays from the vertex, will be negative, and the value of n 
will be f . Hence the formula (c) will become 


- 3 = 

/ 

From whence we infer, 

^ f-^r ' 


— 1 
2 r' 

■ (»)• 


If IB, or yj therefore, be greater than twice the radius,/' will 
be positive, and will therefore lie within the surface a bc at a dis- 
tance from B determined by the formula (i>). In this case the 
ray's diverging from x, fy. 84., will be made to converge after re- 
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iraction to b. But if the distance lu or^be less than twice the 
radius, then the precedin*? value of f' will be negative, and must, 
consequently, be taken to the left of b, as at b' {fig* 84.). Conse- 
quently, in this case, rays after refr jtion will diverge, as if they 
had proceeded from r'. 

In fine, ifiB be equal to 2 r, then the value of /will be infinite, 
which indicates that in such case the refracted rays are parallel, 
their {toints of intersection being at an infinite distance. 

By like reasoning, the position of the focus of refracted rays 
which corresponds to every other variety of position of the focus 
of incident rays may be determined. 

1 41. In the preceiiing observations, the focus of incident rays 
is supposed to be placed upon the axis of the spherical surface. 
Such pencil is, as in the case of reflectors, called the principal 
pencil^ and the axis the principal axis. 

When the focus of a pencil of rays is not on the axis of the re- 
fracting surface, or if it be a parallel pencil when its rays are not 
parallel to such axis, it is called a secondary pencil; and its axis, 
which is the ray passing through the centre of the refracting sur- 
face, is called a secondary axis. The focus of refracted rays of a 
secondary pencil lies upon its axis, and is determined in the same 
manner as in the case of a principal pencil. The rays, however, 
from such a pencil will only be refracted to the same point, pro- 
vided the distance of its extreme rays from the axis, measured on 
the spherical surface, docs not exceed a few degrees. If the rays 
be refracted beyond this limit, they will not be collected into a 
single point, but will, as in the case of reflectors, be dispersed over 
a certain spact?, and produce an abcrr.ation of sphericity. 

PROrBRTIES or EENSBS. 

142. When a transparent medium is included between two 
curved surfaces, or a curved surface and a plane surface, it is 
called a lens.^ 

Lenses are of various species, according to the characters of the 
curved surfaces which bound them ; but those which are almost 
exclusively used in optical instruments and in optical experiments, 
are bounded by spherical surfaces, and to these, therefore, we 
shall here limit our observations. 

Spherical surfaces, combined with each other and with plane 
surfaces, produce the following six species of lens, which are de- 
nominated converging and diverging lenses, because, as will be 
explained hereafter, the first class render a pencil of parallel rays 
incident upon them convergent-, and the second class render such 
a pencil divergent. 
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143. Converging lenses are of the three following species : — 

1. Tlie meniscus. — The form of this lens may conceived to 
be produced as follows : — 



Fig. 85. 

Let ABC and 85.^ be two circular arcs, whose middle 

points are it an*l b', and whose centres are o and o', the radius 
o B being greater than the radius o' b'. Let the two arcs be sup- 
posed to revolve round a line o o' b b' as an axis, and they will in 
their revolution produce a solid of the form of tlie meniscus lens. 

It is evident from this that the convexity a'b'c' of such a lens 
is greater than its concavity a n c, the radius o'n' of the convexity 
being less than the radius o b of the concavity. 

II. nouble convex lens. — llie form of this lens may in like 
manner be conceived to be ijroduced as follows : — 

Two circular arcs, abc and a'b'c' (Jig< 86.), whose middle 
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points are b and b', and whose centres are o and o', being con- 
ceived to revolve round a line ob' bo'M an axis, will, by their 
revolution, produce the form of this lens. The convexities of the 
sides will be equal or unequal, according as the radii ob and o'b 
are equal or unequal. 

III. Plano-convex lens. — The form of this lens may be con- 
ceived to be produced as follows : — 

Let a' b' c' 87.) be a circular arc, whose middle point is 

b', and whose centre is o' ; and let a b c be a straight line at right 
angles to b' o', whose middle point is b. If a figure thus formed 
revolve round the line o' b b' as an axis, it will produce the form of 
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Fijr. 87. 


Let A H c and a' n' c' (Jig. 88.) 


a plano-convex lens, the 
side ABC being plane, and 
the side a'b'c' being con- 
vex. 

144. Diverging lenses are 
of the three following spe- 
cies ; — 

I. Concavo-convex lens. 

— To form this lens, as be- 
fore, proceed as follows : — 
be two circular arcs, whose 


a^a 
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middle points are b and n', whose centres arc o and o', and whose 
radii are o b and o' b' ; the latter being greater than the former. 
If this be supposed to revolve round tlie line o' o b b' as an axis, 
it will produce the form of a concavo-convex lens. Since the 
radius of the concave side A b c is less than the radius of the con- 
vex side a' b' c', the concavity will be greater than the convexity. 

II. Double concave lens. — The form of this lens may be sup- 
posed to be produced as follows : — 

Let ABC and a' b' c' 89.) be two circular arcs, whose 



middle points are b and b', and whose centres are o and o'. Let 
this figure be supposed to revolve round the line o o' as an axis, 
and it will produce the form of a double concave lens. The con- 
vexities will be equal or unequal, according as the radii o b anf| 
o' b' are ef^ual or unequal. 

ir 
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HI. Plaao-concave lens. — This lens may be conceived to be 
produced as follows : — 

Let ABC, Jig* 90., be a circular arc, whose middle point is b, 
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and whose centre is o. Xow let a'b' c' be a straight line perpen- 
dicular to o B, whose middle jioint is n'. Let this figure be sup- 
posed to revolve round oBU^as an axis,^ and it will produce the 
form of a plano-concave lens. 

Examples of double convex lenses are presented by spectacle 
glasses, which are adapted to weak sight, and of double concave 
lenses by those which are adapted to short sight. 

Meniscus lenses are sometimes used for weak sight, and concavo- 
convex for short sight; the concave side being always turned 
towards the eye. These are called by opticians periscopic glasses, 
from the circumstance of objects being seen when viewed obliquely 
tlirough them with more distinctness. 

145. In all these forms of lens the line o b b' is called the axis 
of the lens* 

146. To determine the effect produced on a pencil of rays by a 
lens, we shall first take the case of the meniscus. 

Let o, jig* 91., be the centre, and o b the radius of the concave 



Fig. 91, 

surface a b c. Let o' be the centre, and o' b' be the radius of 
the convex surface a' b' c'. Let i be the focus of a pencil of rays 
incident upon the surface a b c. Let b' be the focus to which 
the rays of this pencil would be refracted by the surface a b c, 
ijidependently of the surface a' b' c'. 

The pencil whose focus is this point b' will then be incident 
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upon the second surface a' b' c' of the lens, and the rays from this 
pencil being again refracted by the second surface will have 
another focus R, which will be the "efinitive focus of the rays after 
refraction by both surfaces of the lens. In this, and in all other 
cases of lens, it will be necessary that the thickness b b' of the lens 
may be disregarded, being inconsiderable compared with the other 
magnitudes which enter into conipiitatioii. 

Now let tlie distances of the foci i, r', and r from the middle 
point B or of the lens be expressed respectively by andy'; 

and let the radii o b and o' b' be expressed by ?• and r'; we shall 
then have, by what lias been already explained respecting refracting 
surfaces, the following conditions : — 

1 n 1 — u 

7 r 

1 7 Z' 

/' r r'* 

In this case n is the index of refraction from air into the medium 
of the lens, and n' is the index of refraction from the medium of the 
lens into air. Cy what has been already explained, these two 
indices are reciprocals, and consequently their j)roduct is equal to 
unity, so that we shall have n 77'==!. 

Now if we multi])ly the latter equation by 77, we shall have 

n n n' n — n n' 

f 7 

but since 7777'=!, this will become 

77 1 n — 1 

r f~ r' ' 


by combining this with the first equation we shall have 


11 _77~1_ 77 — I 
f f r' r 


• (i=). 


By these conditions the distance f can always be determined 
when yj r r', and n are known ; that is to say, the position of the 
focus of refracted rays can always be determined wlien the position 
of the focus of incident rays, the radii of the lens, and the index of 
refraction are known. 

This formula (e), by a due attention to the signs of the quan- 
tities which compose it, may be applied to lenses of every species. 
If the focus of incident rays lie to the right of the lens, as in 
Jig, 9 l.,y' must be taken to be positive ; if to the left of the lens, 
f must be taken negatively. If the centre of either surface lie 
the right of the lens, the radius will be taken positively ; and if to 
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the left of the lens, it will be taken negatively. If one of the sur- 
faces of the lens be a plane surface, it may be considered as having 
an infinite radius ; and accordingly, the term of the equation (e) 
in the denominator of which such radius enters will become equal 
to o, and will therefore disappear from the equation. 

When the value of/^ which determines the distsince of the focus 
of refracted rays from «, shall have been fountl by the cfiuation (e), 
it must be taken to the right of the point b if it be positive, and to 
the left if it be negative, 

147. If the incident rays whose focus is i be refracted parallel, 
then the distance f of the focus of refraction from b will be 

infinite, and consequently, we shall have^=o. Now, iu this case, 

I will be the principal focus of the surface A n c. Let this be ex- 
presseil by f, and we shall have by the eciuation (e) 


1 n — 1 u — 1 

F r' r ’ 


from which we infer, 


r r' 


(w— 1) (r — r') 


• (O- 


a formula by which the distance of the focus of parallel rays 
incident upon a b c can always be calculated. 

If the incident rays be parallel, their focus i will be at an 

infinite distance, and we shall have^^.=o. In this case, the focus 

R will be the principal focus of the parallel rays, incident upon the 
surface a' b' c'. 

Let the distance of this focus from b be expressed by p', and we 
shall find as before from equation (e), 


(m— 1) 


r r' 

ir—r') 


. (g). 


Thus it appears that f and p' differ in nothing save in their 
sign, the one being positive, and the other negative ; the inference 
from which is, that parallel rays, whether incident on the one or 
the other surface of a lens, will be . refracted to points equally 
distant from the lens, but on opposite sides of it. 

148. The common distance of these principal foci from the lens 
is called the focal distance or fooal length of the lens. 

149. If the lens be a meniscus, and composed of a refracting 
substance more dense than air, it will render a parallel pencil 
incident upon either of its surfaces convergent, and its principal 

>ci will consequently be real. This follows as a consequence from 
the formulae (f) and (g) ; for in the case of a meniscus, r' is less 
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than r, and, therefore, the value of p given by the formula (p) 
is positive, and the value of p' given by the formula (g) is nega- 
tive ; consequently, the focus of pa'^allel rays incident upon a b c 
lies to the right of the lens, and the xbcus of parallel rays incident 
on a' b' c' lies to the left of it. Parallel rays are therefore ren- 
dered convergent after refraction, and the foci are real in which- 
ever direction they may pass through such a lens. 

It is easy to show that the same will be true for double convex 
and plano-convex lenses. In the case of double convex lenses, 
the radius r is negative and r' positive ; the consequence of which 
is, that the value of p is positive, and p' negative. In the case of 
plano-convex lenses, the radius r is infinite, and the formulae (p) 
and (g) become 



Thus it appears, that in all the three ft>rm3 of convergent lens 
parallel rays, whether incident on the one surface or on the other 
are refracted, converging to a focus on the other side of the lens, 
and the foci in all such cases are consequently real. 

1 50. It is easy to show, by the same formula, that parallel rays 
incident on every species of divergent lens will be refracted 
diverging from a i)oint on the same side of the lens as that at 
which they are iueident- 

In the case of the concavo-convex lens, the radius r is less 
than the radius r'; and since n is greater than 1, the value of p 
(given ill the formula f) will be negative, and the value of f' (given 
in the formula g) positive. Thus it appears that the principal 
focus of parallel rays incident on the surface ab c,^^. 88., will be 
to the right of b, and the principal focus of the rays incident on 
the surface a' b' c' to the left of b, the foci In each case being at 
the same side of the lens with the incident rays ; and, consequently, 
being in such case imaginary. 

In the case of the double concave lens, the radius is negative ; 
and since n is greater than 1, the value of f will be negative, and 
that of p' positive. 

In the case of the plano-concave lens, the value of r* is infinite ; 
and since n is greater than 1, p will be negative, and p' positive. 

Thus it appears that in all the forms of divergent lenses, parallel 
rays incident upon their surfaces are refracted, diverging from a 
focus on the same side of the lens as that at which they are 
incident. 

It is from this property that the two classes of convergent and 
divergent lenses have received their denomination ; and it is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the meniscus and plano-convex lens are opti- 
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cally equivalent to a double convex lens, and that the concavo- 
convex and plano-concave lens are optically equivalent to a double 
concave lens. 

1 51. Among the varieties presented by the preceding formula;, 
there is an exceptional case which requires notice. If the radii of 
the two surfaces of a lens be equal, and their centres be both at 
the same side of the lens, the lens will hold an intermediate place 
between a meniscus and a concavo-convex. In the former the 
radius of the convex surface is less than that of the concave sur- 
face ; and in the latter, the radius of the concave surface is less 
than that of the convex surface These radii might, however, be 
in each case as nearly equal as possible, the lenses actually retain- 
ing their specific characters. Each species, therefoie, would 
approach indefinitely to an intermediate lens whose surfaces would 
have equal radii. 

It is evident that the condition which would render equal the 
radii r and r', and give them the same sign, would render both 
the focal distances r and r' infinite, their denominators being 
nothing. 

To comprehend this it is only necessary to consider that in the 
case of the meniscus and the concavo-convex lens, the more nearly 
ecjual the radii r and are, the less will be the denominators of 
the values of r and f'; and, consequently, the greater will be these 
values themselves, and if we suppose the difference between the 
radii to be infinitely diminished, the values of f and f' will be 
infinitely increased. These conditions lead to the inference that 
if the radii of the two surfaces be equal, the focus of parallel rays 
incident upon these two surfaces will be infinitely distant from the 
lens ; that is to say, parallel rays will be refracted parallel. 

Thus it appears that a lens formed by spherical surfaces, whose 
radii are ecjual, and whose centres lie at the same side of the lens, 
will have no effect on the direction of rays proceeding through it, 
and that such lens will be equivalent to transparent plates with 
parallel surfaces. 

An example of such a lens as this is presented in the usual form 
of a watch glass. 

152. Lenses may be composed of any transparent suostance, 
whether solid or liquid. 

If they be composed of a solid, such as glass, rock crystal, or 
diamond, they must be ground to the required form, and have 
their surfaces polished ; if they be composed of liquid, they must 
then be included between two lenses such as have been just de- 
scribed, having themselves no refracting power, and having the 
form required to be given to the liquid lens. Thus, two watch 
gfasses, placed with their concavities towards each other, and so 
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inclosed at the sides as to be capable of holding a liquid, would 
form a double convex liquid lens. If their convexities were pre- 
sented towards each other, they 1 mid form a double concave 
liquid lens. 

153. The material almost invariably used for the formation of 
lenses in optical instruments being glass, it will be useful here to 
give the principal formulas, showing the position of the focus in 
lenses of this material. 

In the case of glass, the index of refraction, the incident rays 
being supposed to pass from air into that medium, is f : the 
formulae (x) and (f) therefore, in this case, become 


1 1 ^ 

7 2r 


. (E'). 




2 r r' 
r — r' 


(F'). 


By the latter formula, the focal length of a glass lens can 
always be found. 

In its application, however, it is necessary to observe that when 
the convexities of the surface of the lens are turned in opposite 
directions, as in the cases of double convex and double concave 
lenses, the denominator will be the sum of the radii ; and if they 
are turned in the same direction, as in the case of the meniscus, 
and the concavo-convex lens, it will be the difference of the radii. 
The following general rule will always serve for the determination 
of the focus when both surfaces of the lens are spherical : — 


* Rujle. 

Divide twice the product of the radii hy their difference for the 
meniscus and concavo-convex lenses^ and by their sutn for, the double 
convex and double concave lenses. The quotient will in each case be 
the focal length sought. 

To find the focus of a plano-convex or a plano-concave lens, we 
are to consider that it has been already proved that the focal 
length is given by the formula 

r ^ 

— 1 ’ 

and since n is - we shall have f= 2 r ; 

2 

that is to say, the focal length of a plano-convex or plano-concave 
lens is double the radius of the convexity or concavity. 

If a double convex or double concave lens have equal radii, 
then the formula (r') becomes f = r. 

The focal length, therefore, of such a lens is equal to tlje 
radius of either surface. 


4 u 
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For the same class of lens the formula (b^ becomes 


1 1_1 


where r expresses the common magnitude of the radii of the two 
surfaces. From this we infer, 



which supplies the following rule for finding the focus of refracted 
rays, when the focus of incident rays is given : — 


Ruus. 

MtdHply the common radius of the two surfaces by the distance of 
the focus of incident rays from the lens^ and divide the product by the 
difference between the radius and the distance of the focus of incident 
rays from the lens. 

If the distance of the focus of incident rays from the lens in this 
case be less than the radius, the value of f will be positive, and 
the focus of refracted rays will lie at the same side of the lens with 
the focus of incident rays ; but if the value of f be greater than r, 
then the value of ff will be negative, and the focus of refracted 
rays will lie at the other side of the lens. 

154. Case of secondary pencils. — We have here considered 
those cases only in which the focus of the incident pencil is placed 
upon the axis of the lens, or of pencils whose rays are parallel to 
that axis. The focus of the refracted rays may, however, be deter- 
mined by the same formula for secondary pencils whose axes, 
passing through the centre of the lens b, are inclined to its axis, 
]jrovided only the inclination be not so great as to produce such 
spherical aberration as may prevent the rays from having an exact, 
or nearly exact, focus. 


A 



• 1 55. If X 92., be the axis of the lens, and t b x be the 

greatest angle at which the axis of the secondary pencil can be 
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inclined to x x^. so that the rays may have a nearly exact focus, 
the angle included between the two secondary pencils t is called 
the field of the lens. 

The angle formed by lines drawn from the edge of the lens to its 
principal focus is called the aperture of the lens; and this cannot 
in general exceed lo® or 12® without producing an aberration of 
sphericity, which would prevent the rays of the pencil incident 
upon it from having an exact focus. 

156. Xmaffes formed by lenaea. — The images of objects 
formed by lenses arc explained upon the same principles as have 
already been applied to the case of spherical surfaces. If an object, 
whether it be self-luminous like the sun, or receive light from a 
luminary like the moon, be placed before a lens, each point upon 
its surface may be considered as a point from which light radiates 
in all directions. Such a point will be then the focus of a diverging 
pencil incident upon the lens, the bases of the pencil being the 
surface of the lens. 

If the pencils which thus diverge from all points of the object 
be rendered, after refraction by the lens, convergent, they will 
have real foci on the other side of the lens, and the assemblage of 
such foci will form an image of the object. But if these pencils, 
after passing through the lens, be divergent, their foci will be 
imaginary, and will be placed at the same side of the lens with <the 
object. Tliese pencils would in such case be received by an eye 
on the other side of the lens as if they had originally proceeded 
from these points, which are the foci of the refracted pencils. The 
assemblage of these points would thus form an imaginary image. 

All these circumstances are analogous to those which have been 
already explained in the case of reflectors. They will, however, 
be rendered still more intelligible by explaining their application 
to glass lenses. 

157. Since all converging lenses, having equal focal lengths, 
are optically equivalent, a double convex lens with equal radii can 
always be assigned, which is the optical equivalent of any proposed 
converging lens, whether it be meniscus, double convex with un- 
equal radii, or plano-convex. 

Since, in like manner, all diverging lenses having equal focal 
lengths are optically equivalent, a double concave lens with equal 
radii may always be assigned, which is the optical equivalent of 
any proposed diverging lens, whether it be concavo-convex, double 
concave with unequal radii, or plano-concave. 

158. Xmagre formed by double convex lene. — It will there- 
fore be sufficient to investigate the efiects of double convex and 
double concave lenses with equal radii. 

Let ABC, f^, 93., therefore, be a double convex lens, with equal 
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radii ; and let l m be an object, the centre of which is upon the 
axis of the lens, and placed beyond the principal focus f. Let the 



Fig 9J. 

distance of this object from b be expressed by f ; let the distance of 
its image be and the focal length of tlie lens, or its ra^Mus, be r 
By what has been already explained, wc shall have 

1«-1 1 
/ / r’ 

and, therefore, 



Since the distance of the object from the lens is supposed to be 
greater tiian u f, we shall have f greater than r; and consequently 
f' yill be negative, which indicates that the image of l m will lie on 
the other side of the lens. It appears, also, by the preceding 
formula, that the distance f' of the image from the lens will be 
greater than r, and the image I m will therefore lie beyond the 
point r'. 

If we draw j. n /, this line will be the secondary axis of the 
pencil whose focus is at i., and consequently the focus of refracted 
rays will be at / ; so that an image of the point n will be formed at /. 
In like manner it may be shown that an image of the point m 
will be formed at m ; and in like manner the images of all the 
points of the object, such as 1,2, 3, 4, 5, between l and m, will be 
formed at corresponding points 1,2, 3, 4, 5, between I and wi. It 
is evident, therefore, that in this case the- image will be inverted. 

1 59. Since the axes of the extreme secondary pencils l, I and 
Ai m intersect at the centre of the lens, we shall have the following 
proportion : — 

or, which is the same, 

that is to say, the magnitudes of the object and its image are as 
their distances respectively from the lens. The image, therefore, 
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will be greater, equal to, or less than the object, according as f is 
greater, equal to, or less than f. 

To determine the manner in w’ 'ch the magnitude of the image 
varies with the distance of th^ object from the li^ns, it is only 
necessary to consider how the value of f' varies with respect to 
that of f as determined by the formula established above. Let 
I. 94., be a double convex lens with equal radii, and let these 



radii be expressed by r ; it appears, from what has been stated, 
that if the object o be placed at a distance from i. n greater than 
twice r, its image 1 will be nearer to the lens than the object, and 
less than the object in exactly the same proportion. If the object 
o be supposed gradually to approach tlie lens, its image i will 
gradually recede from it, and will be enlarged as it recedes, as 
shown in the figure, where o' o" o'" arc successive positions of the 
object, and i' i" i'" the corresponding positions and magnitudes of 
the image. 

When o', approaching the lens, arrives at. a distance from it 
equal to 2 r, the object and image will be equal, the latter being 
also at the distance 2 r from the lens. 

When the object approaches still closer to the lens, its distance 
being less than 2 r, but greater than r, the distance of the image 
from the lens will be greater than 2 r, and the image will be much 
greater than the object. As the object approaches the lens, the 
image recedes from it, and becomes rapidly larger ; and this in- 
crease of the image, both in distance and magnitude, is enormously 
augmented as the object approaches the distance ^ : and wheh it 
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actually arrives at that distance, the image altogether disappears, 
having receded to an infinite distance, and increased to an infinite 
magnitude. 

If, on the dthcr hand, the object o, instead of approaching the 
lens, be supposed to recede from it, its image i will continually 
approach the lens, and will continually decrease in magnitude. It 
might, therefore, be imagined that this decrease in its distance from 
the lens and in its magnitude would go on indefinitely ; but such 
is not the case, for, as the object recedes from the lens, the image 
continually approaches the distance r, but never comes within that 
distance ; and, in fact, if the distance of the object from the lens 
be considerable, the distance of the image from the lens will not 
sensibly differ from r. 

It must not be forgotten that in the case of a double convex 
lens with equal radii, the points upon the axis of the lens at the 
distance r are its principal foci, and if the lens have unequal radii, 
its principal foci, determined by the formulas, have similar pro- 
perties. 0 . 

1 6o. Experimental tllnetratlons. — All these circumstances 
admit of easy experimental verification. Let p 93-) be a 
point on the axis at a distance from b equal to 2 b f, so that r f 
shall be equal to b f. Let the flame of a candle be held at l m 
between f and p, the lens a c being inserted in an aperture formed 
in a screen so as to exclude the light of the candle from the space to 
the left of the lens. If a white screen be held at right angles to 
the axis and behind the lens, and be moved to and fro, until a 
distinct inverted image of the candle shall be seen upon it, its 
distance from the lens when this takes place will be found to be 
greater than twice the focal length, and to correspond exactly 
with that which would be computed by the formula. If the 
candle be moved towards p, the image will become indistinct upon 
the screen, but will recover its distinctness by moving the screen 
towards f^ ; and if the candle be placed at p, the screen being 
placed at a distance from b equal to twice b a distinct image 
will be formed on the screen equal in magnitude to the object. 
If the candle be moved from p towards x, the screen must be 
moved towards f' to preserve ihe image distinct ; and if the candle 
be gradually moved in the direction p x, the screen must be con- 
tinually moved towards p'. If the can^e be moved to so great a 
distance from the lens that the diameter of the lens shall have an 
insignificant proportion to its distance, then a distinct image will 
be formed on the screen placed at the principal focus f^ If the 
candle be placed at the principal focus f, then the screen will show 
no, image of it in whatever position it may be placed behind the 
lens, but will exhibit merely an illuminated disc formed by parallel 
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rays composing the refracted pencils into which the pencils pro« 
ceeding from such point of the candle are converted by the lens. 

The arrangement for performii ^ these experiments is shown in 
fig, 9;., where A is the candle, b the lens, and c the screen. Let 



us now suppose such object placed at n m (^fig> 96.), before the 
principal focus f in the lens. In this case, f being less than r, 
the value of f' obtained by the preceding formula will be positive, 



and, consequently, the focus of refracted rays will lie at the same 
side of the lens with the focus of incident rays. If, then, the 
pencil of rays diverging from n pass through the lens, it will, after 
refraction, diverge from the point more distant from the lens 
than n. In like manner, the pencil diverging from m will, after 
passing through the lens, diverge from m ; and the same will be 
true of all the intermediate points of the object, so that the various 
pencils which diverge from different points of the object and pass 
through the lens will, after refraction, diverge from the corre- 
sponding points of I m. The image, therefore, in this case will be 
imaginary, and an eye placed to the left of the lens a b c would 
receive the rays of the various pencils as if they diverged, not 
from a point of the object n m, but from points of the imaginary 
image I m. 
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The magnitude of the image in this case will be greater than 
the object in the same proportion as Z b is greater than l b. , 

As the object l m is moved towards f, its distance f from the 
lens will approach to equality with r, and the denominator of f' in 
the preceding formula diminishes, and consequently the distance 
of its image from the lens will be proportionately increased ; 
therefore, as the object jl m is moved towards f, its image Z m will 
recede indefinitely from the lens, and would become infinite in 
distance and magnitude when the object arrives at f, which is 
consistent with what has been already explained of the principal 
focus. 

It appears, therefore, that whenever the object is .bet^'^een the 
principal focus and the lens, its image will be at a greater distance 
from the lens on the same aide of it, and will be erect, imaginary, 
and greater than the object. 

i6i. If an object, n m {Jig. 97 *)» placed before a double 



concave lens a b c, the focus corresponding to the severjil points 
of the object will lie between the object and the lens at distances 
determined by the formula 




= 

r+/ 


It is evident from this formula that f' is less than jf, and that 
consequently the distance of the image Z m from the lens is less 
than the distance of the object from it. It appears also that the 
distances f and f' increase and diminish together, so that when the 
distance of an object from the lens i. m is augmented, the distance 
of its image Z m will also be augmented. But the distance of the 
image from the lens can never be greater than the focal length of 
the lens, because, as the distance of the object is indefinitely in- 
creased, the value of f' obtained from the formula approaches 
indefinitely to equality with r, though it can only become equal to 
it when the distance of the object becomes infinite. 

f 62. If a radiant point be placed in the principal focus of a 
lens, the rays which diverge from it, after passing through the lens. 
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will be rendered parallel. This is a necessary consequence of the 
fact that the principal focus is the point to which parallel rays 
would be made to converge. It mj be established experimentally 
by placing a candle or lamp with a very small flame in the prin- 
cipal focus of a lens, as shown in Jig. 98. The pencil of rays, 


Fig. 98. 

diverging from the flame after p^issing through the lens, and being 
projected upon a screen placed at right angles to them, will pro- 
duce upon the screen an illuminated circle equal in magnitude to 
the lens. 

163. Blstortlon of Imagrea. — In the preceding paragraphs it 
has been assumed that the form of the image is in all respects 
similar to that of the object ; and when the image is very small 
compared with the object, which is always the case when the dis- 
tance of the object from the lens is considerable, this may be con- 
sidered to be practically true. But otherwise it is easy to show 
that the picture of the object produced by a lens is always more 
or less distorted. 

If, for example, the object be a flat surface placed at right 
angles to the axis of the lens, that point of it which is in the axis 
will be nearer to the centre of the lens than any other point of it ; 
and all other points of the surface of the object will be so much 
the more distant from the centre of the lens as they are more 
distant from the point at which the axis meets the surface. 

Now, it has been already shown that the more distant an object 
is from the lens the nearer to the lens will be its image ; it follows, 
therefore, that in the case here supposed the images of those points 
of the object which are more remote from the axis of the lens will 
be nearer to the lens than arc the images of those points of the 
object which are nearer to the axis of the lens. 

It will be evident from this, that when th^. object is flat its 
image must necessarily be curved, having its concavity towards 
the lens. Thus, if o' o' (^Jig. 99.) be a straight or flat objept, 
placed at a greater distance from the lens l l than its principal 
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focus, its image i' i' will be curved as shown in the figure, the 
concavity of the curve being presented to the lens ; for, according 
to what has been explained, the extreme points being more 
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distant from the centre of l l than the central points, their images 

f will be nearer to the centre of the lens than are the images of 
the central points. 

Thus it appears that if the object o' 0' be a straight line, its 
image will be a curved line ; and if the object be a flat surface, its 
image will be a curved surface, the concavity in both cases being 
presented to the lens. 

But if the object, instead of being straight, be curved, having 
its convexity towards tlie lens, as shown at o o, then its image 1 1 
will be still more curved, since the extreme points will be rela- 
tively brought closer to the lens, so that the concavity of the one 
presented to the lens will be greater than the convexity of the 
other. 

If, on the other hand, the object be curved with its concavity 
towards the lens, as at o" 0% the cxtfl^me points of its image being 
relatively more removed from the lens, by reason of the greater 
proximity of the extreme points of the object, the image i" i" will 
be less curved or less concave than the object. 

Now, it is easy to imagine that since, by increasing the concavity 
of the object, the concavity of the image will be gradually dimi- 
nished, the object may assume such a degree of concavity, o'" o'" 
for example, that its image i"' i'" shall be straight or flat ; and 
that if the object be still more concave, as at 0'"' o"", the image 
1"" i"" will be convex towards the lens, 

It will be understood, therefore, from what has been here ex- 
plained, that when a real image of an object is formed by a convex 
lens, or by any equivalent converging lens, such image diflers from 
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the object, iriiismuch as if the object bo straijjht or flat, or if it be 
convex, the image will be concave towards the lens ; and if the 
object be concave towards the lens 'ts image will be less concave, 
straight, or convex, according to. the degree of curvature of the 
object. 

. In this case we have supposed the object to be placed outside 
the principal focus of the lens ; and, therefo4;*e, the image to be 
real. Similar conclusions maj be deduced if the object be sup- 
posed, as iny%^. loo., to be within the principal focus, and the image 
therefore to be imaginary. 



Fig. tdb. 


Let us suppose, first, the object o o to be curved, with its' con • 
vexity towards the lens ; the rays, after passing through the lens, 
would be received by an eye at f., as if they had diverged from 
the points of an image 1 1 much more distant from the lens than 
those of the object. But as the extreme points oo of the object 
are more distant from the centre of the lens than its central points, 
their images will be relativelv still inore^^distant than those of the 
central points, and the ima^e 1 1 will consequently be convex 
towards the lens, and still more so than the object. 

If the object be straight or flat, as at o' o', the same reasoning 
will show that its image i' i' will be convex towards the lens. 

And in the same manner it may be inferred that if the object be 
concave towards the lens, as at o" o" and o'" o'", its image will 
cither be straight, as at i" i", or concave, but less so towards the 
lens, as at i"' i"'. 

Similar conclusions may be inferred with like modifications 
respecting the imaginary images formed by concave lenses, or their 
optical Cipiivalents. 

164. Splierlcal aberration.— -We have hitherto considered 
that the pencils of rays proceeding from the lens were brought to 
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an exact focus, and this will be practically the case if the angles 
of incidence of the extreme rays of the pencils do not exceed a 
certain limit ; but if, from the magnitude of the lens, or the proxi- 
mity of the object, this be not the case, effects will be produced 
which have been called spherical aberration^ which it will be neces- 
sary here more clearly to explain. 

Let I o I.; be a x^hino-convex lens, having its plane side 


A 




Fig. 102'. 


presented to the incident rays. Let a circular disc of card or 
sufficiently thick paper be formed, a little less in diameter than the 
lens, and let it be attached concentrically with the lens upon the 
plane side, so as to leave a narrow ring of the glass uncovered 
round the edge of the lens, as represented in Jig, 102. 

If this lens be now presented to a distant object, such as the 
sun, none but the extreme rays of each pencil will pass through it, 
and an image will be formed of the sun by these extreme rays at 
p, which will therefore be the principal focus of an annulus of 
parallel rays passing through the edge of the lens. Now let 
another circular piece of paper or card be cut so as to cover an 
annular surface surrounding the edge of the lens, and another to 
cover the central portion of it, so as to leave a ring of the surface 
uncovered at some distance within the edge, as represented in 
fig. 103. The lens being again presented to the sun, it will be 
found that an image will be formed at T\fig. loi., somewhat more 
distant from the lens than f. 

If, in fine, a disc of card be cut, equal in magnitude with the 
lens, having a small circular aperture at its centre, as represented 
m Jig. 10/^.^ and be in the same manner attached to the lens, so as to 
allow only the central rays of each pencil to pass, an image of the 
sun will be formed at ie'\Jig. loi., still further from the lens. 

It appears, therefore, that those rays of the pencil which are 
nearest the centre will have a focus further from the lens than 
those which are more distant from it, and the more distant the 
rays of each pencil are from the axis of the lens, the nearer their 
focus will be to the lens. 

In fine, by continuing this process, it will be found that if the 
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lens be resolved into a series of annular surfaces, concentric with 
each other and with the lens, a series of images will be produced 



Fig. loj. Fig. 104. 


at distances d', d'"', &c., gradually increasing, that pro- 

duced by the external annulus being at the least distance, and 
that produced by the spot surrounding the centre at the greatest 
distance. 

On comparing the series of distances d', d", d'", d'"' .... 
at which these images are placed, a very important circumstance 
will be observed in their distribution. It will be found that while 
those produced by the central annuli are crowded very closely 
together, those produced by the annuli near the edge of the lens 
are separated one from another by much more sensible spaces. 

When the entire surface of the lens is uncovered and exposed 
at once to the object, it is evident that this series of images will be 
produced simultaneously. Some idea of their distribution along 
the axis of the lens may be formed by referring to 105. 
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Fig, 105. 

The object being o o, and the image produced by the small 
central spot of lenticular surface being at 1 1, the images formed 
by the rings of surface immediately contiguous to this spot will be 
crowded together so closely in front of a screen held at 1 1, that 
they will all be formed upon the screen with very little less dis- 
tinctness than the image formed by the central spot itself, so that 
by their superposition upon the screen, all will contribute to aug- 
ment the brightness of the image formed upon it, without pro- 
ducing injurious confusion or indistinctness. But not so with the 
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much more distant and more widely separated images i, 2, 3, 4, 
&c., produced by the exterior rings of the Icnticulai* surface. 
These, being at very sensible distances from the screen held at the 
place of the central image, would produce a confused, cloudy, and 
indistinct picture on the screen, which, falling upon the more dis- 
tinct picture produced by the central part, would give the whole a 
nebulous and misty appearance, when the object is a circular disc. 

165. Bsperlmental Illustration. — These effects may be ren- 
dered apparent by holding a white screen at r'% Jig. loi., at right 
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Fig. 106. 


angles to the axis of the lens. An image of the sun 
will be formed round f", and beyond the edge of this 
image will be formed a ring or halo of light, grow- 
ing fainter from the central image outwards, as re- 
presented \\\Jig. 106. 

166. Magnitude of spberical aberration in 
different forms of lenses. — The distance f Jig. 


10 1., measured on the axis between the focus of the 


extreme rays which pass through the edge of the lens, and the 
focus of the central rays along which the foci of all the interme- 
diate rays are placed, is called the longitudinal aberration: tlie 
point F, which is the focus of the central rays, is called the prin- 
ci}yal Jorns of the lens ; and the circle whose diameter is n m, over 
which the rays are spread, is called the lateral aberration. 

DifTerent lenses composed of the same material and having the 
same focal length will have different quantities of spherical aber- 
ration, according to the different curvatures given to their surfaces; 
thus the aberration of a double convex lens with equal convex- 
ities, will be different from that of a lens with equal focal length 
having unequal convexities, or of the plano-convex or meniscus, 
and the same observation will of course be applicable to divergent 
lenses, or those which are optically equivalent to a double concave 
lens. The following rules have been established to determine the 
relative amount of aberration produced by converging lenses of 
difierent forms : — 


I . In a plano-convex lens, with its plane side turned to parallel 
rays, that is, turned to distant objects if it is to form an image 
behind it, or turned to the eye if it is to be used in magnifying a 
near object, the spherical aberration will be 4^ times the thickness. 

II. In a plano-convex lens, with its convex side turned towards 

parallel rays, the aberration is only of its thickness. In 

using a plano-convex lens, therefore, it should always be so placed 
that parallel rays either enter the convex surface or emerge 
from it. 


^III. In a double convex lens with equal convexities, the aberra- 
tion is 1 of its thickness. 
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IV. In a double convex lens, having its radii as 2 to 5^ the aber« 
ration will be the same as in a plano-convex lens in Rule L, if the 
Side whose radius is 5 is turned awards parallel rays ; and the 
same as the plano-convex lens in Rule 11 ., if the side whose radius 
18 2 is turned to parallel rays. 

V. The lens which has the least spherical aberration is a double 
convex one, whose radii are as 1 to 6. When the face whose 
radius is i is turned towards parallel rays, the aberration is only 
l<roir thickness. 

These results are equally true of plano-concave and double 
concave lenses. 

If we suppose the lens of least spherical aberration to have its 
aberration equal to 1, the aberration of the other lenses will be as 
fallows : — 

Best form, as in Rule V. • - - - • * - s*ooo 

Houble convex or concave, with equal curvatures - • 1*561 

Fluno.convex or concave in best position, as in Rule I). - 1*091 

Plano-convex or concave in worst |)Osition, as in Rule I. - 4*£oo 

167. A lens of the form of least aberration, as cx- 
])lained in the fifth of the above rules, is shown in sec- 
tion in its proper proportions in Jig, 1 07., and it is 
evident upon inspection that it differs little from a 
plano-convex lens. 

168. If the object to which a converging lens is 
presented is very distant from it, and consettuently the 
image proportionately close to it, ast is the case, for 
example, with the object glasses of telescopes and 
opera-glasses, the more convex side of the lens must 
be turned to the object. But if, on the contrary, the 
object be very close to the lens, and consequently its 

^ image comparatively distant from it, as is the case in 

Mtr. 107. compound microscope, the fiatter side of the lens 
must be turned to the object. 

The close approximation which the form of lens represented in 
Jg. 107, has to a plano-convex lens, must render it evident that 
the aberration of the one cannot differ much from that* of the 
other ; and it appears in fact by the numbers given in the second 
and fifth of the above rules, that when two such lenses have equal 
thicknesses, the proportion of their aberrations will be that of 107 
to 117, or, what is the same, 1 00 to 109 ; so that the aberration 
of the plano-convex exceeds that of the lens of least aberration by 
no more than an eleventh of its whole amount. The consequence 
of this has been that, in practice, especially in the case of the 
object-glasses of microscopes, the plano-convex lens has been u^ed 
on account of the much greater facility of working it. The 
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plane side of such a lens should be turned towards the object when 
near, and the convex side, when distant. 

169. Jlberration dlmlnisliea by compound lenoos» pro* 

pooed by Sir Jolm Hersobel. — Although no expedient has been 
discovered by which the spherical aberration of single lenses can 
be rendered less than 1 '07 of their thickness, yet, by combining 
different lenses in such a manner as to give their curvature con- 
trary spherical influences, so far as relates to aberration, a great 
decrease, and even the total removal, of their imperfections may be 
accomplished. 

Sir John Hcrschel has shown that if, instead of a double convex 
lens, two plano-convex lenses be used, so placed that their con- 
vexities shall be turned towards each other, the plane side of one 
being turned towards the object, and that of the other towards the 
eye, their combined aberration will be only 0*248, or a fourth of 
their thickness, provided that the focal length of one be 2*3 times 
that of the other. When this combination is used for the ob- 
ject-glass of a telescope, the lens of less curvature must be pre- 
sented to the object, and when used as a simple microscope it must 
be turned towards the* eye. It appears, therefore, that this com- 
bination reduces the spherical aberratioja to one fourth of its 
amount in a single lens of the best form. 

If the two plano-convex lenses in this case have the same cur- 
vature, the spherical aberration will be 0*603 of the thickness, 
being a little more than half that of a single lens in its best form. 

Sir John Herschel has also shown that the spherical aberration 
may be wholly effaced by the combination of a double convex lens 
c with a meniscus m, having suitable curvatures. In Ihis case the 
convex side of m must be turned towards c, and when the lens is 
used as an object-glass, c must be turned towards the object ; but 
if the combination be used as a shnple microscope, c must be 
turned towards the eye. 

1 70. Table of tbeir ourvatorea. — The following are the radii 
and focal lengths of two combinations of these lenses, as computed 
by Sir John Herschel : — 





Ist Combi' 

Snd Combi- 




nation. 

nation. 

c. 





Focal length 


• 

10*000 

10*000 

Radius of outer surface < 


• 

S'SJJ 

5*833 

Radius of inner surface - 

- 

- 

35*000 

35*000 

M. 





Focal length 

Radius of outer surface - 

• 

• 

■a 

5*W 

1*054 

8*118 

Radius of inner surface - 

- 

* 

0*291 

1 Focal length of combinations 

- 

6*407 

3*474 
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171. From all that has been here explained it appears that 
the spherical aberration is augmented with the curvature of the 
lens and the shortness of its focal 'ength. It follows, therefore, 
that any expedient by which a lens of a given focal length can be 
obtained with a less curvature will supply a means of diminishing 
the spherical aberration without diminishing the power of the 
lens. But since the focal length of a lens is diminished as the 
index of refraction of the substance of which it consists is in- 
creased, it follows that if two lenses of the same focal length be 
constructed of different materials, that of which the material has 
the greater refracting power will have less convexity, and, conse- 
(|uently, less spherical aberration. 

172. Gem lenses. — One of the most obvious expedients, 
therefore, to diminish the effects of spherical aberration is to find 
transparent media suitable for lenses, whose refracting power is 
greater than that of glass. Several transparent substances having 
this important property are found among the precious stones. 
The diamond, more particularly, has a greater refracting power 
than any known transparent body. This advantage, and some 
other optical properties, induced Sir David Brewster and some 
other scientific men to cause lenses to be made of diamond, sap- 
phire, ruby, and other precious stones ; and sanguine hopes were 
entertained that vast improvements in microscopes would result 
from their substitution for glass lenses. 

173. These hopes have, nevertheless, proved delusive ; for, not- 
withstanding all that enterprise, skill, and perseverance could 
accomplish, as well on the part of scientific men, such as Sir David 
Brewster, and practical opticians, such as Pritchard and Charles 
Chevalier, the attempt has been abandoned. Independently of 
the cost of the material, difficulties almost insuperable arose from 
the heterogeneous nature oPthe gems, their double refraction, and 
the imperfect transparency and colour of some of them. The im- 
provement of simple microscopes composed of glass lenses by the 
invention of doublets, and by the proper combination and adap- 
tation of their curvatures, was also such as to render their per- 
formance little, if at all, inferior even to the gem lenses, while 
their cost is not much more than a twentieth of that of the latter. 

Although it is not possible to efface altogether the efiTects of 
spherical aberration, yet they have been so considerably diminished 
by the adaptation of the curvatures of the lenticular surfaces, that 
in well-constructed optical instruments they may be regarded as 
entirely removed for all practical purposes. This is accomplished 
by giving to the two sides of the lens different curvatures, so 
adapted that the aberration produced by one shall be more or less 
counteracted by the aberration produced by the other. 

14 
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1 74. Aplanatio lenses. — Lenses, or combinations of lenses, 
which thus practically efface the elfects of spherical aberration are 
said to be aplanatic, from two Greek words a (a) and ir\dvv 
(pldne), which si^rnify no straying* 

175. Zllumination of Imaare. — For optical purposes it is not 
enough that the image of an object produced by a lens shall be 
distinct in its lineaments, which it will be in proportion as the 
spherical aberration is effaced; it must also be sufHc^ntly illu- 
minate<l to affect the eye in a sensible manner. Now the intensity 
of the illumination of such an image will, ctBteris-^paribns^ be pro- 
portional to the number of rays proceeding from each point of the 
object, which are collected upon the corresponding point of the 
image, and it is easy to show that this will depend upon the angle 
formed by lines drtawn from any point of the object to the extreme 
edges of the lens: 

Thus, for example, let and n'l/, 108.), be two lenses of 
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(‘qual power which wii 
placed at the same dii 
magnitudes. 



Fig' 109. 


1 produce images of the same object, ooro^ 
itancc from them, such images having equal 


Now it is evident, by mere inspection 
of the figure, that the number of rays 
which converge upon a point of the image 
II will be those included within a cone 
whose vertex is the point upon the ob- 
ject and whose base is the lens l l. In 
the same manner, the number of rays 
which converge upon the corresponding 
point of the image i' i' will be those in- 
Craded within a cone whose vertex is a 
point upon the object and whose base is 
the lens n' n'. 

But the number of these rays will ob- 
viously be proportional to the square of 
the angle n o n or n' o' n' formed by lines 
drawn from a point of the object to the 
extremities of the lens. This angle is 
the angtdar aperture of the lens. 

In the case presented in the figure, 
therefore, the illumination of the image 1 1 
will be greater than that of I'l' in the 
same proportion as the square of the angle 
non is greater than the square of the 
angle n'o'n'. 

We have here supposed the object to 
be very near the lens, as it always is in 
microscopes. If it be very distant from 
the lens, as it is in telescopes, the rays 
which proceed from any point of it, and 
which are received upon the lens, are 
parallel ; and in that case the number of 
rays collected on each point of the image 
will be in the exact proportion of the area 
of the lens, or, what is the same, of the 
square of its diameter. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if images of the sun be produced 
by two lenses having equal focal lengths, 
the diameter of one being twice that of 
the other, the imag^ will be equal in 
magnitude, but the illumination of one of 
them will be four times more intense than 
that of the other. 
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1 76. BlTeets of increased aperture. — How much the dis- 
tinctness with which the image of an object is rendered perceptible 
is increased by augmenting the angular aperture of the lens by 
which the image is produced, will be understood by reference to 

1 09., in which seven drawings are given made from the image 
of the same object produced by the same lens, to which different 
angular apertures were successively given by covering more or less 
of its edges. These drawings were made by the late Dr. Goring 
to illustrate the advantage of large angular apertures in the case 
of the object-glasses of microscopes. With the smallest aperture 
the image appeared as shown at A, and as the aperture was 
gradually increased, it assumed the successive appearances shown 
at n, c, n, £, f, g« 

177. Objects Invisible to tbe naked eye rendered visible. 

— Independently of the effect they produce by magnifying the 
images of distant objects, lenses and reflectors are capable of 
rendering distant objects visible which w'ould be invisible to the 
naked eye, by increasing the quantity of light proceeding from 
them which enters the eye. The light which produces vision, as 
will be more fully explained hereafter, enters the eye through a 
circular aperture called the pupil, which is the black circular spot 
surrounded by a coloured ring appearing in the centre of the front 
of the eye. It is clear that when the eye receives the rays di- 
verging from a distant object, as shown in l lo., the number of 



r^s which enter the pupil will be those included within a cone 
wnose summit is the luminous i)oint and whose base is the pupil. 
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None of the rays which fall outside that cone can enter the eye or 
contribute in any way to produce vision. But if a convex lens, as 
in 1 1 1 ., be interposed, so large i to receive all the rays of the 
cone shown in Jig. i lo., and if this lens be capable of converging 
these rays to a focus at a short distance beyond it, the eye placed 
at or very near the focus will receive all the rays into the pupil. 
Putting aside, therefore, all consideration of the magnifying power 
of the lens, it will obviously have the effect of augmenting the 
quantity of light received by the eye from each point of the object 
in the proportion of the superficial magnitude of the lens to that 
of the pupil ; or, what is the same, in the proportion of the square 
of the diameter of the lens to the square of the diameter of the 
pupil. 

Since the diverging rays ma^ be equally rendered convergent 
by a concave reflector, the latter may be used to produce the same 
effect, as shown in^. 1 1 2. 


CHAP. VI. 

ANALYSIS OF LIGHT. CHROMATIC ABERRATION. 

178. Solar ligbt eompound. — In the preceding chapters 
light has been regarded, in relation to transparent media, as a 
simple and uncompounded pruiciple, each ray composing a pencil 
being subject to the same efiects. That all light is not thus sub- 
ject to uniform effects, is rendered manifest by the following expe- 
riment of Newton : — 

Let a pencil of parallel rays of solar light be admitted through a 
circular opening r (^. 113.), about half an inch in diameter, 
made in a screen or partition st, all other light being excluded 
from the space into which the pencil enters. If a white screen 
X z be placed parallel to s t, and at a distance from it of about 
12 feet, a ciircular spot of light nearly equal in diameter to the 
hole will appear upon it at the point where the direction of the 
pencil ineets the screen. Now let a glass prism be placea at Abc, 
with the edge of its refracting angle n in a horizontal direction, 
and presented downwards so as to receive the pencil upon its side 
AB at Q. According to what has been already explained, the 
pencil would be refracted, in passing through the' surface a b, in 
thV direction q l towards the perpendicular ; and it would be again 
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179. Tbe prismatic spectrum. — The sides of this oblong 
figure are parallel, straight, and vertical ; its ends are semicircular, 
and its length consists of a series of even spaces, vividly coloured, 
the lowest space being red, r ; the next in ascending orange, o ; 
and the succeeding spaces yellow, t ; green, o ; light blue, b ; dark 
blue or indigo, I ; and, in fine, violet, v. 

These several coloured spaces are neither equal in magnitude 
nor uniform in colour. The red space b, commencing at the 
lowest point with a faint red, increases in brilliancy and intensity 
upwards. The red, losing its intensity, gradually melts into the 
, orange, so that there is no definite line indicating where the red 
ends and the orange begins. In the same manner, the orange, 
attaining its greatest intensity near the middle of the space, gra- 
dually melts into the yellow ; and in the same manner, each of 
the succeeding colours, having their greatest intensities near the 
middle of the spaces, melts towards its extremities into the adja- 
cent colours. 

The proportion of the whole length occupied by each space 
will depend upon the sort of glass of which the prism is composed. 
If it be flint glass, and the entire length m n be supposed to consist 
of 360 equal parts, the following will be the lengtli of each suc- 
ceeding colour, commencing from the violet downwards : — 
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- 
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- 
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It appears, therefore, that the ray of light p q, after passing 
through the prism, is not only deflected from its original course 
p Q p^ but it is resolved into an infinite number of separate rays 
of light which diverge in a fanlike form, the extreme rays being 
L K and L k', the former being directed to the lowest point of the 
coloured space upon the screen, and the latter to the highest 
point. The coloured space thus formed upon the screen is called 
the prismatic spectrum. 

1 80. Composltloii of molor Upbt. — From this experiment 
the following consequences are inferred : — 

I. Solar light is a compound principle, composed of several 
parts differing from each other in their properties. 

II. The several parts composing solar light differ from each 
other in refrangibility, those rays which are directed to the lowest 
part of the spectrum being the least refrangible, and those directed 
to the highest part being tbe most refrangible ; tbe rays directeSl 
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to the intermediate parts having intermediate degrees of refrangi- 
bility. 

III. Rays which are differently refrangible are also differently 
coloured. 

IV. The least refrangible rays composing solar light are the red 
rays, which compose the lowest division b of the spectrum. But 
these red rays are not all equally refrangible, nor are they pre- 
cisely of the same colour. The most refrangible red rays are 
those which are deflected to the lowest point of the red space b, 
and the least refrangible are those which are directed to the 
point where the red melts into the orange. Between these there 
are an infinite number 'of red rays having intermediate degrees of 
refrangibility. The colour of the red rays varies with their 
refrangibility, the most intense red being that of rays whose 
refrangibility is intermediate between those of the extreme rays 
of the red space. 

The same observations will be applicable to rays of all the 
other colours. 

V. Each of these components of solar light having a different 
refrangibility will have for each transparent substance a different 
index of refraction. Thus the index of refraction of the red rays 
will be less than the index of refraction of the orange rays, and 
these latter will be less than the index of refraction of the yellow 
rays, and so on ; the index of refraction of violet rays being greater 
than for any other colour, 

; But the rays of each colour being themselves differently refran- 
i gible, according as they fall on different parts of the coloured 
i space, they will, strictly speaking, have different indices of refrac- 
tion. The index of refraction, therefore, of any particular colour 
must be understood as expressing the index of refraction of the 
middle or mean ray of that particular colour. Thus, the index of 
refraction of the red rays will be the index of refraction of the 
middle ray of the red space ; the index of refraction of the orange 
rays will be the index of refraction of the middle ray of the orange 
space ; and so on. 

It must not, however, be supposed that a pencil of solar light 
consists of separate and distinct rays of the different colours which 
form the spectrum, so that it might be possible by any mechanical 
division of such a pencil to resolve it into such rays. Each in- 
dividual ray of such a pencil is composed of all the rays of the 
spectrum, just as the gases oxygen and hydrogen, which are the 
chemical constituents of water, enter into the composition of each 
particle of that liquid, no matter how minute it be. 

^181. Bsperlments wUcli conllrm tlie preceding analsrete 
of liglit. — The validity of the preceding analysis of light is con- 
firmed by the following observations and experiments : — 
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If the spectrum produce^ by the decomposition of the ray b. 
Jig. 1 1 5.)? by the prism p, be thrown upon a screen s, tlic spectrum 
may be made to ascend by turning tl^ j prism p upon its axis, so 



Fig. 115. 

that the several component colours shall pass successively over the 
edge of the board, or the experiment may be modified by making 
a hole in the board through which the colours shall be successively 
transmitted. A prism p', similar to p, is placed behind the board, 
upon which the rays thus transmitted are successively received ; 
the two prisms are so placed that the ray shall fall on p' at the 
same angle of incidence as that with which it fell upon p. In this 
case it will be found that the dcfl<Jction of each ray by the prism p' 
will be exactly equal to that produced by the prism p. The rays 
which thus successively fall upon the prism p', will not be dilated 
by the second prism as the original compound ray was by the first, 
and no second spectrum will be formed. 

Let a band of white paper be divided into seven equal spaces, 

and let those spaces be coloured 
red, orange, yellow, green, light 
blue, indigo, and violet seve- 
rally, each colour being of uni- 
form tint, and resembling as 
closely as possible the seven 
colours of the spectrum.- Let 
this band be placed vertically 
upon a black ground, as shown 
in fig. 116., and let it be viewed 
through a prism having the edge 
of its refracting angle vertical. 
The images of the several co- 
loured spaces, seen through a 
prism, will then be in the posi- 
tions r o y gbi and 9, shown 
in the figure, each successiv^s 
colour being more and more 
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removed from Jj|s true position in ascending from the red to the 
violet. This phenomenon is obviously the result of the relative 
refrangibilities of the different colours. 

Instead of artificial colours, let the spectrum itself be thrown 
upon a screen, as shown in j^. 1 1 7., so that its position will be 
that indicated by the dotted lines. 



Fig. 1 17. 


Let a second prism, {Jig. 1 17.), having its refracting angle ver- 
tical, be now interposed, and the spectrum will be thrown into the 
oblique position r' v\ shown in the figure. The coloured space 
occupied by the spectrum in this case will not form, as in ^g. 1 16., 
a series of ascending steps, but will be bounded by uniform and 
parallel lines, which is explained by the fact already stated, that 
the light composing each of the coloured spaces b, o, t, &c. of the 
spectrum is not uniformly refrangible. 

The rays’ which illuminate the red space b increase gradually in 
refrangibility from the extremity a to the boundary of the orange 
space ; and in like manner, the rays which illuminate the orange 
space o increase gradually in refrangibility to the boundary of the 
yellow space ; and so on. 

Hence it is that the boundary of the image of the spectrum is a 
line uniformly inclined to a x«. The divisions of the coloured spaces 
in the image correspond, however, with those of the spectrum, 
each colour in the image being vertically above the corresponding 
colour in the spectrum. 

1 8z. As the solar light is resolved by the prism into the various 
coloured lights exhibited in^ the spectrum, it might be expected 
that, these coloured lights teing mixed together in the proportion 
in lyhich they are found in\he spectrum, white light would be re- 
produced. This is accordin^y found to be the case. If the spec- 
trum formed by the prism abc,^. 1 i8., instead of being thrown 
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upon a screen, be received upon a concave reflector mn, the rays 
which diverged from the prism and form the spectrum will be 
reflected converging to the focus f; and after intersecting each 



other at that point, they will again diverge, the ray rf passing in 
the direction fb', and vr in the direction rv'. 

Now, if a screen be held between f and the reflector, the spec- 
trum will be seen upon the screen. If the screen be then moved 
from the reflector towards the focus f, the spectrum upon the 
screen will gradually diminish in length, the extreme colours b 
and V approaching each other. When it comes so near to f that 
the extreme limits of the red and violet touch each other, the 
central point of the spectrum will become white ; and when the 
screen arrives at the point r, the coloured rays being all mingled 
together, the spectrum will be reduced to a white colourless spot. 

Just before the screen arrives at r, it will present the appearance 
of a white spot, fringed at the top with the colours forming the 
upper epd of the spectrum, — violet, blue, and green ; and at the 
bottom with those forming the lower end of the spectrum, — red, 
orange, and yellow. This effect is. explained by the fact that 
until the screen is brought to the fociit f, the extreme rays of the 
other end of the spectrum are not coii^i^ed with the other colours. 

If the screen be removed beyond f, tlie same succession of ap- 
pearances will be produced upon it as were exhibited in its apprOa^ 
to F, but the colours will be shown in a reversed position. 



As the . screen leaves 4 ;he white spot upon it is fringed as 
before, but the upper fringe is composed of red, orange, and yellow, 
while the lower is composed of violet, blue, and green ; and when 
the screen is removed so far from the focus f as to prevent the 
superposition of the colours, the spectrum will be produced upon 
it, with the red at the top, and the violet at the bottom, the position 
being inverted with respect to that which the screen exhibited at 
the other side of the focus. These circumstances are all explained 
by the fact that the rays converging to f intersect each other 
there. 

Similar effects may be produced by receiving the spectrum upon 
a double convex lens, as represented in ^‘^.-119. The rays are 



made as before to converge to a focus f, where a white spot would 
be produced upon the screen. Before the screen arrives at f, and 
after it passes it, the same effects will be produced as with the 
concave reflector. 

The proposition, that the combination of colours exhibited in 
the prismatic spectrum produces whiteness, may be further veri- 
fied by the following experiment : — 

Let a circular card be formed with a blackened circle, and its 
centre surrounded by a white circulai: band, and a black external 
border, as represented in Jig, 120. 

Let the circular disc be divided into seven spaces proportional 

in magnitude to the spaces occu- 
pied by the seven colours in. the 
prismatic spectrum, those spaces 
being b, o, y, g, n, i, and v. Let 
these spaces be respectively co- 
loured with artificial colours re- 
sembling as near as practicable, 
in their tints the colours of the 
spiectrum. If the centre of this 
card be placed upon a spindle, 
and a very rapid, motion of rota- 
tion be imparted to it, the ring 
on which the seven colours are 
painted will present the appear-, 
ance of a greyish white. In this 
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case, if all the colours except ope were covered 'with black, the 
revolving card woi .?d present the appearance of a continuous ring 
of that colour f and, consequently, if all the coloured spaces be 
uncovered, seven continuous rings of the several colours would be 
produced ; but these rings being superposed and mingled together 
will produce the same effect on the sight as if all the seven colours 
were mixed together in the proportion which they occupy on the 
card. If the colours were as intense and as pure, as they are in 
the spectrum, the revolving card would exhibit a perfectly white 
ring ; but as the colours of natural bodies are never perfectly pure, 
the colour produced in this case is greyish* 

This experiment may be further varied by having uncovered 
any two, three, or more combinations of the colours depicted on 
the card. In such case the rotation of the card produces the 
appearance of a ring of that colour which would result from the 
mixture of the colours left uncovered : thus, if the red and yellow 
spaces remain uncovered, the card will produce the appearance of 
an orange ring ; if the yellow and blue remain uncovered, it will 
produce the appearance of a green ring ; and so on. 



Fig. iiu 

The usual apparatus for performing this experiment is shown in 
fig. 1 2 1., the coloured disc, before'^ris put in revolution, bei&g 
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represented in^. I2Z. The disc is here supposed to be coloured 
in sectors diverging around a black central spot. 

The following is a pretty experiment illustrating the recompo* 
sition of light, suggested by Newton : — 

The spectrum is received upon seven plane reflectors, as shown 
kiTSy- 123., which are suspended in such a manner as to be capable 



Fig. itj. 


of shifting the direction of their planes at pleasure. They are so 
adjusted as to receive the light proceeding from the prism which 
corresponds to the seven different colours, and to reflect this light 
to the same point upon a screen conveniently placed, or upon the 
ceiling of the room, the spot of light thus produced being white. 

183* Ughta of tbe same colour maj’ liave difforont re- 
IkuaglbllitieB. Although the phenomena attending the prismatic 
spectrum prove that rays of light which differ in refrangibility 
also differ in colour, the converse of this proposition must not be 
inferred ; for it is easy to show that two lights which are of pre* 
cisely the same colour may suffer very different effects when 
transmitted through a prism. 

Let us suppose two holes made in the screen in the middle of 
the s^e occupied by the blue and yellow colours, so that rays 
of these colours may be transmitted through the holes. Let these 
rays be reccsived upon a double convex lens, and brought to a focus 
upon a sheet of white paper, so as to illuminate the spot {Jig. 

1 24.). The colour that it produces then will be a green. Let an* 
other spectrum be now thrown, by a prism upon the screen, and let 
a^hole be made in the screed at that part of the green space where 
the tint i^ precisely similar to the colour produced at q' on the 
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white paper, and*let the light 'which passed 
-virough this hole fall upon the spot a be^ 
side g\ 

The spaces o and will then be illummated 
by lights of precisely the same colour ; but it 
will be easy to show that these lights are not 
similarly re^^gible* Let them be viewed 
through a jmlm having its refining angle 
presented upwards. The image of the illumi- 
nated space o will be seen in a more elevated 
position at g ; but two images will be produced 
of the space one yellow and the other blue, 
at y and A, the yellow image y being a little 
below gr, and the blue image b a little above it« 
Thus it is evident that the green light on the 
space is a compound of yellow and blue, 
and is Jhparable into its constituents by re- 
fraction, while the similar green light on the space g is incapable 
of decomposition by refraction. * ' 

184. Colonra prodnoed bjr oomblnlng dUrarant raya .af 
tba apaotnim. — An endless variety of tints may be produced by 
combining in various ways the colours composing the prismatic 
spectrum ; indeed, there is no colour whatever which may not be 
produced by some combination of these tints. Thus, all the shades 
of red may be produced by combining some proportion of the 
yellow and orange with the prismatic red ; all the shades of orange 
may be produced by combining more or less of the red and yellow 
with each other and with the orange; all the shades of yellow may 
be produced by varying the proportion of green, yellow, and 
orange ; and so on. 

1 85. Complementarar colours. — If two tints x and x^ be pro* 
duced, the former x by combining a certain number of the prismatic 
colours, and the latter x^ by combining the remainder together, 
these two tints x and x^ are called complementary^ because each of 
these contains just those colours which the other wants to produce 
complete whiteness ; and, consequently, if the two be mixed 
together, whiteness will be the result. Thus, a colour produced 
by the combination of the red, orange, yellow, and green of the 
spectrum in their just proportions, will be complementary to 
another colour produced by the blue, indigo, and violet in their 
just proportions, and these two colours, if mixed together, would 
produce whiteness. 

186^ Odonra of uatural bodlea*?*— Almost all colours, natural 
or artificial, except those of the priwiatic spectruiu itself az^ 
more or less compounded, and their compound character belongs 

3 ' 
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to them equally when they have tints identieid with the coloured 
spaces of the spectrum. Thus, a natural object whose colour is 
indistinguishable from the yellow space of the spectrum, will be 
found, when subjected to the action of the prism, to refract light 
in which there is more or less of green or orange ; and an object 
which appears blue will be found to have in its colour more or less 
of green or violet. ^ 

187. Instead of receiving the*pectrum on a screen, it may be 
viewed directly by placing the eye behind the prism a b c 
125.), at If, so as to receive the light as it emerges. This mode of 



observing the prismatic effects is in many cases more convenient 
than by means of the screen, colours being thus rendered observable 
which would be too feeble to be visible after reflection from the 
surface of the screen. It is necessary, however, to consider that 
in this manner of viewing the prismatic phenomena, the colours 
will be seen in an order the reverse of that which they would hold 
on the screen ; for if the eye be . placed at l, it will receive the 
violet ray which enters in the direction l v as if such ray had 
proceeded, from v', and it will receive the red ray which enters it 
in the direction l r as if it had proceeded from r' ; the red will 
.therefore appear at the top, and the violet at the bottom of the 
spectrum, when the refracting angle n of the prism is turned down- 
wards. 

But if the refracting angle b be turned upwards, as represented 
in 126., then the red will appear at the bottom, and the violet 
at the top of the spectrum, as will be perceived from the figure. 

188. Wby objeota seen tbrougb prisms are ISringed wttli 
boloiirs. — In general, when objects are viewed through a prism 
they appear with their proper colours, except at their boundaries, 
where they are fringed with the prismatic tints in directions parallel 
tft the edge of the reflecting angle of the prism. 

Let A A M M (^. 127.) be a small rectangular object seen upon 
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Si black ground, the sides a m being vertical, and a a and m m 
horiaontal. Let u first suppose that this object has the colour 
of a pure homogeneous red. If this object be viewed through a 



V' 



prism whose refracting angle is directed upwards with its edge 
horizontal, it will be seen in a more elevated position, such as 
a am niy B,s already explained. 

Let us next suppose that the object a a m m has the colour of a 
pure homogeneous orange. When viewed through the prism it 
will, as already explained, appear in a position b b nriy a little 
above a am m. 

If we next suppose the object a a m m to be coloured with 
homogeneous yellow, it will be raised by the prism to c c o o, a 
little above the orange image. 

If it be next supposed to have the colour of a prismatic green, 
it will be seen at d d a little above the yellow image ; and if it 
be coloured light blue, its image will be seen at e e q above the 
green image ; if it be dark blue or indigo, its image will be in the 
position // r r ; if it be violet, its image will be in the posifidh 
ggss. ^ 

Now, if we suppose the object a a m m to be white, that is to 
say, to have a colour which combines all the prismatic colour’s 
together, then all these several images will be seen at once through 

K4- 
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the prism in the respective positions already described. They will 
therefore be more or less superposed one upon the other, and the 
image will exhibit in its different parts those tints which correspond 
to the mixture of the colours thus superposed. 

Hence it appears that the space between a a and d b from wliich 
all colour except the red is excluded, will appear red ; in the space 
between h h and c c, in which the orange image is superposed upon 
the red image, a colour will be exhibited corresponding to the 
mixture of these two colours ; in the space between c c and d 
the three images, red, 'orange, and yellow, are superposed, and a 
colour corresponding to the combination of these will be produced. 
In fine, the colours which are superposed between every successive 
division of the upper and lower edges of the combined images are 
as follows, where the prismatic colours are designated by the capital 
letters, and their mixture or superposition by the sign + : 

Between a a and bh a 



bb 

,, 

C C 

H + 0 


CC 


dd 

K + 0 + Y 


dd 


e e 

a + 0 + Y + 0 

yt 

€ e 


fJ 

r+o+y+o+b 

yy 

If 


gg 

r+o+v+o+b+1 

»• 

gg 

«y 

mm 

B + O + Y+ O + B + l + VasW. 


Thus it appears that the space between g the bottom of the 
violet image, and the top m vi of the red image is coloured with a 
%hitc light, because in this space all the seven images are super- 
posed. 

In the space between g g, the bottom of the violet image, and 
jf jf, the bottom of the dark blue image, there is a space which is 
illuminated by all the prismatic colours except the violet, and this 
space consequently approaches so near a white as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from it. The space between the bottom of 
the dark blue image, and e e, the bottom of the light blue image, 
is illuminated by all the colours except the dark blue and indigo, 
and it consequently has a yellowish tint. The succeeding divisions 
downwards towards a a become more and more red until they 
^attain the pure prismatic red of the lowest division. The colours 
of the upper extremity of the image may in like manner be shown 
to be as follows : — 

Between « s and rr v 

•» rr „ gq v + i 

f> 9 9 ** PP V-*-| + B 

„ pp „ 00 V + I + B + O 

„ oo„nn v-fi + B + o + T 

„ ntt», mm v-|-i 4 -]i-fo 4 -Y-fo 

mm,, gg v4-t-l-BHho-|- Y + o + Rs w 

Thus it appears that the highest fringe at* the upper edge U 
i^olet, that those which succeed it are formed by the mixture of 
violet and blue, to which green and yellow ore successively added, 
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until the colours, become so completely combined that the fringe is 
scarcely distinguis^. ible from a pure white. It is evident, there* 
fore, that at the lower extremity the reds, and at the upper the 
blues, prevail. 

If the object a a m m viewed through the prism be not white, 
then the preceding conclusions must be modified according to the 
analysis of its colour. Thus, if its colour be a green, it may be 
either a pure homogeneous green, or one formed by the combina* 
tion of blue and yellow or other prismatic tints. In the former 
case the prism will exhibit the object without fringes, but in the 
latter it will be fringed according to the composition of its colour, 
determined by the same principles as those which have been applied 
to the object a a m m. 

1 89. Ibaws of reltaotion applied to oompoimd aolar llgriit. 

— The analysis of light, which has been here explained and illus- 
trated, will enable us to generalise and extend the law of refraction 
explained in (93.)- 

Let AMD, 128., be a transparent medium having a semi- 
cylindrical form, c being its centre. Let ic be a ray of solar light 

incident at c, the angle of 
incidence being ICO. This 
ray, on entering the trans- 
parent medium, will, ac- 
cording to what has been 
already explained, be re- 
solved into an infinite 
number of other rays dif- 
ferently refracted, that 
which is least refracted 
being cr, and that which 
is most refracted being c v* 
The ray ce is red, and 
the ray cv is violet; the 
rays of intermediate co- 
lours and intermediate re- 
frangibilitics being included between them. The angle a cm is 
the angle of refraction of the extreme red ray corresponding to 
the angle of incidence ico, and the angle vcm js the angle of 
refraction of the extreme violet ray corresponding to the same 
angle of incidence. 

The index of reiraction of the former will be found by dividing 
IE by bp; and the index of refraction of the latter will be found 
by dividing in by vp'. 

It is evident that the indices of refraction for the intermediate 
rays will be included between these two, being greater than the 
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index of the extreme red, and less than the index of the extreme 
violet. 

If the angle of incidence ico be diminished, the angles of re- 
fraction BCF and y cp"' will be both diminished, since their sines 
will still bear the same ratio to the sine of the angle of incidence. 
Thus, if 128., be the incident ray, and i^co the angle of 

incidence, then cb^ will be the extreme red, and cv^ the extreme 
violet refracted rays, and the intermediate rays, into which the 
incident ray is resolved, will lie between these as before. 

In this case, the angle b^cy^ which measures the divergence of 
the extreme rays into which the incidei t ray is resolved, will be 
less than the angle bcv, which measures their divergence with the 
greater angle of incidence ico. Thus it appears that the diver- 
gence of the decomposed rays is diminished as the angle of inci- 
dence is diminished, and increased as the angle of incidence is 
increased ; but with the same angle of incidence this divergence 
is always the same in the same transparent medium. 

The angle k c r, formed by the direction of any ray, such as c r, 
with the direction c k, which it would have followed had it not 
been refracted, is called the refraction of that ray. 

Now it is necessary to distinguish cai'efully this term from the 
angle of refraction already defined. 

Thus it appears that the refraction of the different rays into 
which the ray ci is resolved is different; that of thQ extreme red 
being kcr, and that of the extreme violet being kct. 

190. XMsperalon. — The difference between the refraction of 
these extreme rays, or the angle of divergence bcv of the rays into 
which the original solar ray ic has been resolved by refraction, is 
called the dispersion produced upon the solar ray ic by the process 
of refraction. It follows from what has been just explain^, that 
this dispersion in the same medium diminishes and increases as the 
angle of incidence, or the angle of refraction, or, in fine, as the 
refraction itself diminishes or increases. 

191. Mean reflraotlon. — But the term refraction, to have a 
definite meaning, in this case, must be applied to some one of the 
rays into which the solar ray is resolved, since each of these rays 
has a different refraction, varying from xcr to kcv. The middle 
ray, therefore, jcm, of the rays diverging from c, is adopted for 
this purpose ; and, accordingly, the ray cm is called the mean ray, 
and the angle kcm the mean refraction. 

The refraction produced by any transparent medium upon a 
given ray at a given angle of incidence, is the measure of the 
refracting power of the medium on such ray ; but as this refraction 
is 9.1ways the difference between the angles of incidence and re- 
fraction, and as this difference may be taken to be proportional 
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to the difference between their sines, we shall have the refractive 
power of the medi; cn expressed thus: 

sin. I — sin. h , 

V ssn-— 1 

sm. R 

where n expresses the index of refraction. 

The measure, therefore, of the refracting powers of different 
media, is the number found by subtracting 1 from their index of 
refraction. 

It follows from what has been explained, that in the same 
medium the dispersion increases and diminishes as the mean re* 
fraction increases or diminishes. 

192. 2 >l 8 peniiwe power. — When different media are compared 
together, it is found that with, the same mean refraction there 
will be different dispersions, — a fact which supplies a characteristic 
of different media, which has been called their dispersive power ; 
one medium being said to have a greater or less dispersive power 
than another medium, according as the dispersion it produces wit h 
the same mean refraction is greater or less than that produce? 
by llid blliter 'medTuin. , 

The dispersion, therefore, produced by any medium being ex- 
pressed by the difference of the indices of refraction n" and n' of 
the extremfe rays, and the refracting power being expressed by 
n — 1, the abi^Iute dispersive power is the quotient obtained by 
dividing the dispersion by the refracting power, and will be 



In the tables of refraction which have been given in page 68. 
the indices of refraction must be understood to refer to^e mean 
ray of the spectrum, produced by the various media indicated in 
the tables. 

To illustrate the application of this formula, let us take the case 
of crown glass and diamond. The index of refraction of the 
treme and meiui rays of crown glass are as follows : — 


n"=:i-5466, n'=i-5258, n=i'533o; 
consequently we shall have for crown glass, 

208 

jj'ss— =0*0300. 

5330 

In like manner, the indices ibr diamond are 

fl'’'ss2‘4670, »'=2’4IIOt »=:2'4590J 
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therefore, we shall have 

From whence it appears that although the refracting powers of 
the diamond and crown glass are as 3 to i, their dispersive powers 
are the same. 

This identity of their dispersive powers may be proved experi- 
mentally by taking two prisms, one of diamond and the other of 
crown glass, and producing with them two spectra in the manner 
represented 1 13-9 so that the mean ray i.f of each shall be 

equally inclined to the direction p r^ of the incident ray. It will 
be found that the two spectra thus produced will have equal 
lengths, and consequently that the dispersions which correspond to 
equal refractions are equal. 

Transparent media differ from c,ach other, not only in the dis- 
persive powers which they have on solar light, but also in the 
dispersive powers with which they act on the different elements 
which compose such light. Thus, for instance, it will happen 
that although two media, such as the diamond and crown glass, 
may have equal dispersive powers in relation to the compound 
light of day, they will have very di0erent dispersive powers upon 
the several coloured lights of which such compound liglrt^is made up. 

This may be rendered experimentally apparent .. producing 
two spectra of equal lengths, with prisms of differenif^haterials. 

If these two spectra be placed in juxta-position, so that their 
extremities shall coincide, although their coloured spaces will suc- 
ceed each other invariably in the order already described, yet the 
boundaries which separate these coloured spaces will not coincide. 
The red in the one will be more or less extensive than in the other, 
and the IHime will be true of the other colours. 

Let two spectra, a b and c n, 1 29., be produced in this man- 

ner, equal in length, by two hollow 
prisms, one filled with the oil of cassia, 
and the other with sulphuric acid. In 
the spectrum a b, produced by the oil of 
cassia, the red, orange, and yellow spaces 
are less than in the spectrum c d, pro- 
duced by the sulphuric acid, while in the 
latter the blue, indigo, and violet spaces 
are greater. 

The middle ray m fi in the spectrum 
A B passes through the blue spacer while ’ 
it passes thrbugh’the green space in the 
spectrum c b. It appears, IhejMsfore, that 
in this case sulphuric acid has a greater 


A c 
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dispersive power upon the less refrangible rays, and a less disper-^ 
sivc power on the r-^ore refrangible rays, th&n the oil of cassia. 

These effects are consequences of the fact, that although the 
indices of refraction of the extreme rays for any two media may 
be equal, the index of refraction of the intermediate rays may be 
unequal, and a difference of position of the corresponding colours 
in the spectrum will be the necessary consequence. 

In the following table, the indices of refraction corresponding 
to the mean rays of the seven coloured spaces of the spectrum are 
given according to the experiments of Frauenliofer : — 

1 93. Table of the Indices of Refraction of the Mean Rays of each 
of the Prisnuitic Colours for certain Media. 


Refl-aciing Sultstancet. 



« 3 * 




Wy. 

Flint glass. No. 13. 
Crown glass. No. 9. • 
Wdter . - - - 

Wat»»r - - • . 

Solution of potash 

Oil of ritrpentioo . 

Flint glass. No. 3. 

Flint glass. No. 30. 
Crown xiass. No. 13. . 
Crown glass, letter M. 
Flint glass. No. 13. 1 
prism of 60O - y-'- 3 

Flint gloss, NOk if. 1 
prism of 45O 4' f 

i* 6 z 7749 

1*515832 

1*399620 

1*470496 

1*602042 

1*623570 

1*52^312 

i' 5 S 4774 

1*626596 

1*626564 

1*629681 

1*526849 

1*331712 

1*331709 

1*400515 

1-471530 

1*603800 

1*625477 

1*525299 

F 555933 

1*628469 

1*628451 

1*635036 

i“ 5 * 95»7 

1*333577 

1*6305^ 

1*527982 

*•559075 

1*633667 

1*633666 

1*642024 

1*533005 

1*335851 

»‘ 335 j ^9 

1*405632 

1*478353 

1*614532 

1*637356 

i‘ 53 i 37 » 

1*563150 

1 * 6,0495 

I-& 4 D 544 

1*648260 

1*536052 

1-337818 

1*620042 

1-643466 

iW 

1*646756 

1*646780 

1*660285 

1*541657 

1*341293 

1*341261 

1*412579 

1*^8198 

*•030772 

1-655406 

**539908 

**573535 

1*658848 

1*658849 

1*671061 

1*546566 

1*344177 

1*416368 

*•493874 

rSSS 

1-579470 

1-669686 

1*669680 


194. The dispersion proper to each successive colour will be 
found by taking the difference of the two adjacent indices, and the 
total dispersion produced by each medium by taking the difference 
between the extreme indices. Thus the ^tal dispersion produced 
by each mediuin given in the above table will be as follows : — 


Flint glass. No. 13. • - - 0*043313 

Crown glass. No. 9. • - - 0*010734 

Water- - . .0*013141 

Water ...... 0*013183 

Solution of potash - - 0*010739 

Turpentine . • . • . 0*0133^ 


Flint glass. No. 3. - . . 0*038331 

Flint glass, Nn. 30. - - - 0*041501 

Crown glass. No. 13. - - - 0*010371 

Crown glass, letter Af. - - 0*014696 

Flint glass. No. 13., prism 60O . o*0h^o^ 
Flint glass. No. 13., prism 45^ « 0*043116 


195. In all that precedes, it has been assumed that the light 
composing each part of the prismatic spectrum is simple and homo- 
geneous. This conclusion, deduced by Newton, and adopted ge- 
nerally by all physical investigators since his time, is based on the 
assumption, that light which, being Refracted by transparent media, 
cannot be resolved into parts differently refrangible, is simple and 
homogeneous. 

Sir David Brewster has, Jiowever, published the results of a 
series of ohij^rvations, from which it would follow that a pencil^of 
light which does hot consist of parts differently refrangible, may. 
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nevertheless, be resolved into parts which have different colours ; 
in other words, that the light of certain parts of the spectrum, 
such, for example, as orange and green, although simple so far as 
respects refraction, is compound so far as respects colour. Thus, 
the orange light may be resolved into two lights ecjually refran- 
gible, but different in colour, one being red and the other yellow ; 
and the green light may in like manner be resolved into two equally 
refrangible, one being yellow and the other blue. 

1 96. In a word, the observations and experiments of Sir David 
Brewster have led him to the conclusion that the prismatic spec- 
trum consists in reality of three spectra of nearly equal length, 
each of uniform colour, superposed one upon another ; and that the 
colours which the actual spectrum exhibits arise from the mixture 
of the uniform colours of these three spectra superposed.- The 
colours of these three elementary spectra, according to Sir David 
Brewster, are red, yellow, and blue. He shows that by the com- 
bination of these three, not only all the colours exhibited in the 
prismatic spectrum may be reproduced, but that their combination 
also produces white light. He contends, therefore, that the white 
light of the sun consists not of seven, but of three constituent 
lights, — red, yellow, and blue. 

This conclusion is established by showing that there is another 
method by which light may be resolved into its coi^ponents, be 
sides the method of refraction by prisms. In passing through 
certain coloured media, it is admitted that a portion of the light 
incident is intercepted at the surface upon which it is incident, and 
in its passage tlirough the luediutii ; a part only is transmitted. 

Now, this property of colours is taken by Sir David Brewster 
as another method, in4ppendently of refraction, of decomposing 
colours. A,. He assumes that such a medium resolves the light inci- 
dent upw it into two parts : first, the part which it transmits ; 
and) secondly, the part which it intercepts. He concludes that 
these two parts are complementary, that is to say, that each con- 
tains what the other wants to make up white solar light ; or, more 
generally, that the incident light, whaltever be its nature, must be 
assumed to be a compound, consisting of the light transmitted and 
the light intercepted. 

> This being assumed, let a coloured medium, such as a plate of 
blue glass, be held between the eye and the spectrum. Certain 
colours of the spectrum ^ill be transmitted and others intercepted^. 
If the colours of the spectrum be simple and homogeneous light, 
such as they are assumed to be in the Newtonian theory of the 
decomposition of light, then the consequence would be that the 
appearance of the spectrum seen through the coloured medium 
would consist of dark and coloured spots ; those simple lights in- 
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tercepted by the glass appearing dark, and those transmitted by 
the glass having the?'' proper colour. But if each colour of the 
prism be, as is assumed in the chrovtiatic theory, simple, then the 
plate of glass can make no change in its colour by transmission. 

It must therefore be wholly transmitted, partly transmitted, or 
wholly intercepted. If it be wholly transmitted, no change will be 
made, therefore, in its colout* or intensity ; if it be partly trans- 
mitted, its colour will rematti the sams^ but ife intensity w^ be 
diminished ; if it be wholly intercepted, the space it occupied on 
the spectrum will be black. But these are not the effects, as Sir 
David Brewster states, which are observed. He finds, on the other 
hand, that the coloured spaces on the spectrum are not- merely 
diminished in intensity, but actually changed in colour. Now, if 
any space of the spectrum be changed in colour, it follows, from 
what has been stated, that the light transmitted must be a con- 
stituent of the colour of that space, to which the light intercepted 
being added, would reproduce the colour of the spectrum. By 
such an experiment as this. Sir David Brewster found that the 
parts of the spectrum occupied by the orange and green lights 
produced yellow, from which he inferred that the glass intercepted 
the red, which, combined with the yellow, produced orange ; and 
the blue, whicl^ combined with the yellow, produced green. But if 
the glass have the power of thus intercepting the red and blue 
light, it might;be expected that the red and the blue spaces of the 
spectrum would appear dark. He accordingly found that the light 
of the middle of the red space was almost entirely absorbed, as 
was also a considerable part of the blue space. 

From experiments like these, which he made in great number, 
and under various conditions. Sir David 3rewster deduced the 
conclusion to which we have adverted above. 

He inferred that at each point of the spectrum, red, yelmr, and 
blue light are combined in various proportions, the colour of each 
part being determined by the proportional intensities of these three 
colours in the mixture. In the red space, the proportions of blue 
and yellow are exactly those tfecessary to produce white light, but 
the red is in excess ; a portion of it combined with the blue and 
yellow produces a white light; which is reddened by the sur- 
plusage of red. In the same manner, in the yellow space the 
proportion of blue and red is that which is proper to white 
light, but there is a greater than the just proportion of yellow. 
A part of this, combining with the blue and red, producesi white 
light, which is rendered yellow by the surplus. In the same man** 
ner exactly, the blue space is shown to consist of a surplusage of ' 
blue, combined with the proportion of red and yellow, and th^ 
remainder of the blue necessary for whiteness. The other colours 
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of the spectrum, according to Sir David Brewster, arc secondary 
or the result of combinations of red, yellow, and blue. 

The means by which these 'three primary colours produce the 

tints of the spectrum may 
be more clearly understood 
by reference to Jig. 130.1 
wherein M n represents the 
> prismatic spectrum with its 
^ usual tints. The curve mrn 
represents the varying in- 
tensity of the red spectrumi 
M Y N that of the yellowi 
andMBR that of the blue spectrum. The distance of each part 
of these curves respectively from m n is understood to be propor- 
tional to the intensity of the colour' of that part, and the relative 
lengths of the perpendicular included within each curve represents 
the proportion of the intensities of the combined colours. Thus, 
at the point F, the three colours are mixed in the proportion of the 
lengths of the perpendiculars p ?*, w, 7/' the first representing 
the proportion of yellow, the second red, and the third blue ; the 
red and yellow predominating, the colour at this point will be 
orange. 

1 97. Bpootral llnea. — If the prismatic spectrum produced 
under certain conditions be examined by the aid of a telescope, it 
will be found to be crossed throughout its entire length by dark 
lines of various breadths. The total number of these lines is 
nearly seven hundred, and they are distributed over the spectrum 
without any apparent relation to the limits of its coloured spaces. 

In^. 131.M N represents a spectrum, m being its violet, and n 
its red^xtremity. The arrows to the left of the diagram represent 
the bomhdaries between the coloured spaces, these sp^es being 
indicated by the letters b, o, y, g, b, i, and v. The general distri- 
bution of the spectral lines is exhibited in the diagram. 

It will be observed that in the distribution of these remarkable 
phenomena, there is no apparent regularity, either in their arrange- 
ment or in their intensity. In some places they are thickly crowded 
together, while in others they are separated by white spaces, more 
or less considerable. In some, the lines are extremely fine and 
scarcely visible ; in others, theg are of distinct breadth. 

Among these numerpus lines, seven were selected by their dis- 
coverer, Frauenhofer, as standards of reference or fixed points by 
Hvbich position of the olhers oould be designated. These seven 
are those marked on the right by the letters n\ 

^ The first of these, is in the middle of the red space; the 
second, third, and fourth, d', and are nearer the boundaries 
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M whtcb separate tbe^ red and orange, the orange and 

1 yello''- , and the yeiiojr and green ; the fifth, r , is 

near the middle of th? green space, and the seventh 
near the middle of the violet space ; while the sixth 
Tc is near the boundary which separates the blue and 

The numbers which appear in the diagraif|: be- 
’tween each pair of these:r!lines indicate the niimher 

* of spectral lines which have been ascertained^ to 

^ exist between them. Thus, between b' and there 
^ are 9, between c' and i>' 30, and so on ; the entire 

number of lines between the first, b', and the seventh, 
being 574. The remainder of the specti^l lines, 
^ between the extreme red and and between the 
B hKi extreme violet and amount to about ICO, but they 
are more difiicult of observation, and have not been 
so precisely ascertained. 

A little above the extreme red, there is a well- 
^ defined dark line ; and about half way between 
p' that line and the line there is a dark band com- 
^ posed of seven or eight lines. 

7^ It was ascertained by Frauenhofer, that these 
< — ■■ri lines are altogether independent ^ther of the mag- 

nitude of the refracting angle, or of the matter of 
mEB the prism ; and that their number, order, and in- 
^ ^ tensity are absolutely invariable, no matter what 

^ g-— , prism be used, provided only the light come through, 

■g?* directly or indirectly, from the sun. 

^ ^ 198. The best method of observing these in- 

teresting phenomena is by means of telescoups and 

p a prism, represented in^^. 132. Let a narrow slit 
w - — • be made in a window-shutter or a screen, so as to 

mmmm ^ admit a broad thin beam of the sun’s light. This 
^ - slit is represented in section at right angles to its 

^ length at o. The beam of light is received on a 

Fig. iji. prism. After being refracted by the prism, it is 

received by a small telescope, which plays upon a graduated arc, 
on which is a second telescope to indicate the original direction of 
the ray op. The angle under the tjro telescopes will indicate the 
refraction which the ray has suffered by the prism. The prisms 
used in these observations should be^ of the purest and: finest 
flint glass, perfectly free from threads and strim. Tbo; prito 
ought to he placed at a distance of fifteen or twenty feet^fixw 
tj telescope. , • 

By turning the telescope or the prism, the successive rays of 
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the spectrum are made to pass through 
o> the telescope, so that the spectrum may 
be viewed successively £rom one ex- 
tremity to the other. The telescopes 
suited to these observations should 
magnify from eight to ten times. 

By these means the spectra pro- 
• duced not only by solar light but also 
by various artificial lights, have been 
observed. The electric light gives the 
i spectral line's bright instead of dark, one 

; of the most remarkable for its brilliancy 

* passing through the green space. The 
flame of a lamp, whether produced by 
gas, oil, or spirits, also gives the spec- 
tral lines bright. Two of these are 
especially distinguishable in the red 
and orange spaces. 

The moon and planets have the 
same dark lines as the sun, but less 
easily distinguishable, especially near, 
the extremities of the spectrum. The 
spectra produced by the light of the 
fixed stars are marked with dark 
lines, but little different in their num- 
ber, intensity, and disposition from 
those exhibited in the solar spectrum. It is remarkable that 
the spectra produced by different fixed stars differ from each 
other. 

199. Keaearobea of Sir XI. Brewster. — Sir David Brewster 
made a considerable number of interesting experiments on the 
spectral lines produced by coloured stars, as well as those of the 
solar spectrum produced by various transparent media, a detailed 
account of which will be found in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Transactions,*’ 
vol. vii., the Reports of the British Association for 1 842 and 
1847,” and the “ Proceedings of the French Institute for 1850.” 
Our limits preclude us from entering into these details. 

200. Vae of tlie spectral lines as standards of refrangi- 
lilUtv- — invariable position which Frauenhofer’s lines are 
found to have in the solar spectrum has rendered them eminently 
useful for establishing standards of refrangibility of the component 
parts of solar light. From what has been stated respecting the 
gradual variation of the tints composing the solar spectrum, it may 
*be easily understood that much uncertainty will attend any methods 
of defining a particular ray to which a certain index of refraction 
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is imputed, Thus the lUiddte of the red or the middle of the green 
space is necessarily a:: indefinite term, so long as the limits of these 
spaces admit of no exact definition. 

The seven lines b', d', &c., which have been already noticed^ 

have been accordingly adopted as points invariable in their position, 
of which* the indices of refraction once determined may always 
serve as standards of reference. The indices accordingly which 
have been given in table, p. 141^ those which belong to these 
points, it| being the index of refraction at b^, rtg that of the rays at 

fh at d' ; and so on. 

201. melatlwe intensity of Ught in different parte of the 
•peotnun- — Frauenhofer also ascertained by photometric ob* 
servations the relative intensity of the light in difierent parts of 
the spectrum. 

Tlie result of these observations is denoted by the curve marked 
Luminous intensity,” in 133.; the perpendicular distance of 
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each point of this curve from the edge of the spectrum being pro- 
portional tO;^the brilliancy of the light produced by a flint glass 
prism. It Appears from this that the most intense illumination 
corresponds to a point about the middle of the yellow space. 

In the following table are given the numerical intensities of the 
other points, the light of the point of greatest intensity being 
expressed by 1000 : — 


At the red extremity - 


• 

- 000 

At 


. 


- 

- 3 » 

At c' 




. 

. 94 

At D' 


• • 


.. 

- 6^ 

AtB 


. 


. 


At v 


• 


• - 

• 170 

At 0 


m 



* 31 

AtH 

• . 

m m 


• ' 

- * 5*6 

At violet extremity 


- 

- 000 


Frauenhofer found .that the most intense part of the spectrum 
divided its entire length in the proportion of 1 to 3^, being nearer o 
the red than the violet extremity ; and that the point of mean 
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intensity is nearly in the middle of the hlue space. As a great 
pai't, however, of the violet end is never seen except under extra- 
ordinary conditions, these results are not applicable in common 
experiments. 

202. Calorifle aaalyala of tlie speotmin* The heating 
power of the light composing the different parts of the spectrum 
was examined first by the late Sir William Herschel, and later 
by Sir H. Anglefield, M. Berard, Sir H. Davy, MM. Seebeck, 
Wunsch, and, in fine, by M. Mellon!, who has supplied a vast 
body of interesting experiments on this subject. The general 
result of these observations, the details of which would be inad- 
missible here, are as follows: — 

The heating power, being nothing at the violet extremity, aug- 
ments gradually as the thermometer is moved to the red extremity. 

At this point, or near it, the heating power is a maximum ; but 
the presence of thermal rays beyond the red extremity is mani- 
fested by the thermometer, which, though it declines on being 
moved beyond this extremity, continues to show a temperature 
greater than that of the surrounding air, to a considerable distance 
from the spectrum. 

We are therefore compelled to admit the existence of invisible 
rays of light below the red extremity, which affect the thermo- 
meter, though they do not sensibly affect our organs. 

The curve marked “Thermal intensity in jig. 133., indicates 
the variation of the heating power of the rays of the spectrum in 
the same manner as the former curve represented the luminous 
intensity. The point of maximum thermal intensity is, according 
to some, at the red extremity, and, according, to others, a little 
below it ; but it is found that this depends in some degree upon 
the material composing the prism. 

Sir J ohn Herschel has shown, by some recent experiments, that 
by concentrating the invisible thermal rays they can be rendered 
visible, and that when visible their colour is lavender grey.*** 

203. 8eebeok*s experiments. — M. Seebeck has shown that 
the point of maximum calorific intensity varies with the material 
of the prism in the following way 


Subatancv of the Priim. 

Water - ^ 

Alcohol - • 

on of turpentine 
Sulphuric acid concentrated 
Solution of ial ammoniac . 
Solution of corroeire suhllmate 
Crown glasi 

Plate glaia . ^ . 

Flint glaaf ... 


Colound Space in which the 
Heat is a Maximittu. 
Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Orange. 

Orange. 

Orange. 

Middle of the red. 


• Middle of the red. 
- Beyond the red. 


* Pbilodophical Transactions^ 1S40. 
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The observations on alcohol and oil of turpentine were made by' 
M. Wunsch. 

204. Boraoliei*a experlmenta. — More recently still Sir John 
Ilerschel has made an interesting series of es^perimental researches 
on the thermal properties of the spectrum, by trying the varying 
effects of its power when thrown upon a sheet of the thinnest 
writing paper smoked or blackened by Indian ink, on one side, 
and soaked on the other with rectified spirits of wine, the effect of 
which is to make it uniformly black, llie spectrum being shown 
upon the wetted, side of a sheet of paper thus prepared, the calorific 
intensity of its different parts is manifested by the varying degree 
of its bleaching power upon the paper produced by the evaporation 
of the alcohol. 

The result of observations made in this way was, that the thermal 
influence extended over the whole length of the spectrum, but at 
a point a considerably beyond the limit of the extreme red, the 
heating power is a maximum, having gradually increased in as- 
cending from the lowest limit to this point The calorific in- 
tensity then diminishes slightly for a short space, and, again 
increasing, attains a second maximum 0 . It then diminishes 
until it ceases altogether, after which it again increases until it 
attains another maximum 7, after which it again diminishes, 
vanishes and reappears, and increases until it attains a fourth 
maximum 8. After this a fifth maximum c is more faintly in- 
dicated. 

Supposing the length of the visible spectrum to consist of 57 
equal parts, 43 of which are above and 14 below a certain line j> 
drawn through the yellow space, the positions of the several 
calorific maxima will, according to Sir John Herschel, be as 
follows : — 


a 


ss i8*z parts Srom the line d. 
■» 


«3r7 
— 45*1 
«55 


The thermic spectrum thus extending the whole length of the 
luminous spectrum beyond the line n. 

With a crown glass prism and lens, the insulation of 7,'* says 
Sir John Herschel, wag much less sensible, and the separation 
of a and 0 hardly to be perceived. This would go to point out 
the flint glass as the origin of the spots, and to that idea I rather 
incline.** 

With a prism of pure water, and also with one of a saturated 
solution of muriate of lime, the spot 7 was greatly enfeebled, and 
S invisible. ^ 

Green glasses cut off nearly the whole thermic spectrum. 

3 
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205. CbMEileal analaruls of the opoetrom* — The action of 
light in changing the colour of certain substances has long been 
known ; but one of the most remarkable of this class of objects has 
lately acquired increased interest from its application in the art 
called Daguerreotype. 

If the chemical substance called muriate of silver be exposed 
to solar light, it will be blackened. Kow, in order .to ascertain 
whether this effect is due collectively to all the rays composing 
solar light, or is caused by the action of some rather than other 
rays, it is only necessary to expose it successively to all the rays 
composing the prismatic spectrum. 

If thi» be done, it will be found that the least refrangible rays 
near the red extremity do not produce this effect in any sensible 
degree, while the more refrangible rays at the* violet extremity 
produce it in a very great degree ; in a word, by ascertaining and 
indicating the intensity of this chemical action in the same manner 
as the intensities of the illuminating and heating powers have been 
already expressed, we shall be enabled to determine the curve of 
chemical intensity indicated in Jig, 133., from which it appears 
that this action is at its maximum near the boundaries between 
the violet and the indigo. 

Since the importance of the art of Photography has been de- 
veloped^ a great number of experimental researches of more or 
less interest have been made upon the chemical effects of the 
various component parts of solar light. The necessary limits of 
this work precludes even an examination of these ; but . it may be 
stated that M. Edmund Becquerel has made experimental researches 
of considerable importance upon the effects of the spectrum on 
iodide of silver, chloride of gold, chromic acid, guaiacum, tournesol, 
and sulpho-cyanurate of iron; varying the experiments. by trans- 
mitting the light through transparent screens .^poloured and 
variously coloured, composed of different materialilf %uch as qui- 
nine, creosote, blue and yellow glass, &c. The details of these 
experiments will be found in the Annales de Chimie et de Phy- 
sique,’* for 1 843. 

206. Benei&era experlmenta. — But the most important ex- 
perimental researches made on this subject are those of Sir John 
Herschel. He produced a visible spectrum, the total length of 
which expressed m 30ths of an inch was 53'92i and the position 
of the line, which he called p, was at a distance of 40*62 of these 
parts from the upper or violet extremity, and consequently 13*30 
from the lower, or red extremity distinguishing the distance 
above this line » by +» a*id those below it by — . The following 

^are the results obtained. 

I. NU^vte jof silver. — Paper washed with a solution, specific 
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gravity 1*132. The colour of the spectrum impressed upon thi^^ 
paper by the chemuttl rays was pale^ Proton, inclining to pink^ and 
the most intense 'part was about the middle of the blue ray. The 
total length was 85 parts, and it terminated at the line n. The 
point of maximum intensity was 23 parts on the violet side of d. 

II. Nitrate of silver with muriate of soda. — The paper was 
first washed with the nitrate, specific gravity 1*132, then with the 
muriate, l salt+ 19 water, and again with the nitrate, specific 
gravity 1*096. The spectrum impressed upon th^ paper is more 
variously coloured than any other. The tint is a pretty light red 
at -*7*6, beginning to pass into green at —3*8, through a kind of 
livid mixed tint. The best green^ however, which is of a sombre 
and dull character, is developed a little above (*f ) J>^ and covers 
a breadth of about 4 parts. From that point, with a barely per- 
ceptible tinge of dark blue^ it becomes rapidly an intense black, 
which, at +80, dies away into a purplish brown^ and terminates 
the spectrum at +90*23, the whole length of the chemical spec- 
trum, or the discoloured impression, being +97*83 parts. 

III. Nitrate of silver^ as before^ with hydro-bromaie of potash^ 
instead of muriate of soda. — ^The spectrum impressed upon paper 
thus prepared is a most extraordinary one. ITie instant the rays 
fall upon it the action begins over its whole length, and the in- 
tensity is the same everywhere but just at the extremities, where 
it gradually dies away. It extends, too, all the way to the ex- 
tremity of the visible red rays. Its tint is a greyish black. At the 
red extremity a contrary or oxydising action now commences, 
producing whiteness on the paper, and extends to — 22*67. Hence 
the extent of the chemical beyond the luminous spectrum is 
— 9*37. The most refrangible extremity of the darkest portion is 
+90*50. The total length of the darkened portion is 105*5 5 » 

the whole lengHi of the paper visibly affected, 1 16*77.* 

207. CliMmatIo aberration. — It appears from what has been 
explained, that the focal length of a lens, other things being the 
same, depends on and increases with the index of refraction. But -■ 
it also appears tfa^t the index of refraction is different for the 
different component parts of light. It follows, therefore, that the 
focal length of a lens will vary according to the light which falls 
upon it. 

Supposing the radii of the surfaces to be expressed as before by 
r and r% the focal length being 7, we shall have, according to what 
has been already proved, 

r 


* Phil. Trans. 1840, Part 1 . p. 26. 
L4 
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Since n is greatest for the violet and least for the red rays, it 
follows that the value of 7 corresponding to the violet will be less 
than its value corresponding to the red, and that it will have inter* 
mediate values for all the intermediate colours. 

If a succession of objects, therefore, having the successive colours 
of the spectrum, be placed before a lens a c 1 34.), at the same 



distance from it, their images will be produced at different dis- 
tances from the lens, that of the violet object being nearest and 
that of the red most distant from the lens, the images of the objects 
of intermediate colours being at intermediate distances, as shown 
in the figure. 

Now if, instead of a series of objects thus coloured, a white 
object, or the sun itself, be placed before the lens, the various 
component parts of the light which it transmits will be brought by 
the lens to different foci corresponding to their various degrees of 
refrangibility, and the lens will accordingly produce, not one white 
image, but an infinite number of coloured images included between 
the extreme positions v and r. Each ray will form an image, 
having a position and colour corresponding to its degree of re- 
frangibility, and the space included between v and b will be a 
truncated cone filled with images, which increase :ia magnitude 
from V to B, and which, bepnning with a violet colour at v, pass 
through all the tints of the spectrum; the last image at b having 
a red colour corresponding to the red of the extreme light of the 
spectrum. 

A white screen held at r would exhibit iK^^ell-defined red 
image of the object, if it did not also receive upon it the pencils 
of rays forming all the other images between b and v, such pencils 
diverging from the various points of such images. Ihus, a pencil 
which is brought to an exact focus upon the image o o\ would 
form upon a screen placed at r r', not a point, but a small spot of 
orange light. In like manner, a pencil whose focus lies upon the 
image y y* would form upon a screen placed at b a small spot of 
jellow light, greater in magnitude than the spot of orange light, 
because of the greater distance of its focus from the screen. In 
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like manner, the points upon the image gg^^b h\ i i\ and v t/, 
would produce upc . the screen at r luminous spots of green, blue, 
indigo, and violet light, increasing in magnitude in proportion to 
their respective distances from the screen. 

2 o 8. We have assumed in the preceding examples that the 
lens is a converging lens ; and, consequently, that the image of a 
distant object is real, and may be exhibited on a screen. If, 
however, the lens be a diverging lens, the effects will be the same, 
but the image, being imaginary, cannot be exhibited in the same 
manner. 

Let the object, as before, be placed at such a distance from the 
lens A c (jf^. 135.), that the pencils proceeding from it may be 
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considered as parallel. After passing through the lens, they will 
diverge, as if they had proceeded from an object placed at a dis* 
tance before the lens, equal to its focal length. Thus, if the object 
emit red light, the rays, after passing through the lens, will diverge 
as if they had proceeded from rr^ at the distance b b, equal to the 
principal focal length corresponding to the index of refraction of 
red rays ; and, in like manner, if the object transmit violet rays, 
the light, after passing through the lens, will diverge as if it had 
proceeded from points in an object placed at v and for the inter- 
mediate colours it would diverge as if it had proceeded from inter- 
mediate pomts between a and v. 

Thus, if, M before, the object be supposed to emit white solar 
light, the rays, after passing the lens, would diverge from points 
between b and v, varying according to their refrangibilities in the 
manner already expressed. 

It appears, theltefore, that in the cose of a diverging, as well as 
in that of a converging lens, the violet image is formed nearest to, 
and the red most distant from, the lens ; the difference being that 
the image is imaginary in the one case, and real in the other. This 
position, however, will be reversed whenever an imaginary image 
is formed by a converging, or a real one by a diverging lens. In 
these cases the red image will be nearest to, and the violet one 
most distant from, the lens, as is easily shown. 

Let us suppose that the object is placed within the principid 
focus ofaconverging lens; in that case the image will be imaginary. 
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The pencils of rays proceeding from the various points of the 
object, af^er passing through the lens, will be still divergent, but 
less so than before. They will, in fact, diverge from points more 
distant from the lens than the object, and these will be the points 
of the imaginary image. Now, since the effect of the lens upon 
the violet rays will be greatest, and upon the red rays least, the 
divergence of the former will be most, and that of the latter least 
diminished, and, consequently, the red imaginary image will be 
nearest to, and the violent most distant from, the lens, the images 
of intermediate colours being at intermediate distances. 

Thus the position of the scries of ccloured images relative to 
a converging lens is reversed according as the object is within or 
beyond the principal focus ; if it be beyond that focus, the violet 
is nearest to, and the red most distant from, the lens, the images 
being real ; if it be within the principal focus, on the contrary, 
the red is nearest to, and the violet most distant from, the lens, 
and the image is imaginary. 

In whatever position an object may be placed with relation to a 
diverging lens, the violet image is nearest to, and the red most 
distant from, the lens, the images being imaginary. 

If, however, a diverging lens receive rays, which are con« 
verging towards the points of a real image, it will either diminish 
their convergence or render them parallel or divergent, according 
as the real image towards which the rays converge is within, at, 
or beyond the principal focus of the lens. If it be within the 
principal focus, the rays, after passing through the lens, will be 
still convergent though less so than before, and a real image will 
be formed more distant from the lens than that to which the rays 
bad been convergent. But the convergence of the violet rays 
being most, and that of the red rays least, diminished by the lens, 
the red image will be nearest to, and the violet image most remote 
from, the lens, the images of intermediate colours having inter- 
mediate positions. 

If the real image towards which the rays converge be at the 
principal focus, the rays, after passing through the lens, will be 
parallel, and will form no image, either real or imaginary. 

If the real image towards which the rays converge be beyond 
the principal focus, they will diverge after passing the lens, and 
the divergence of the violet rays will be greatest, and that of the 
red rays least. The points, therefore, from which the violet rays 
will diverge will be nearest to, and that from which the red rays 
diverge most distant from, the lens. A series of imaginary images 
will therefore result, the violet being nearest to, and the red most 
xsvnote from, the lens. 

By following out these principles, and applying them to all the 
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particular cases which may arise, the student will find no dilfficulty 
in tracing the various positions of the images. 

From all that has been explained, it follows that the images of 
objects produced by lenses, whether convergent or divergent, can 
only be single when the objects are illuminated by homogeneous 
light. But when they are, as all natural objects are, illuminated 
by light more or less compounded, a lens will produce as many 
distinct images as there are constituents in the compound light 
proceeding from the object. If the object be white, a series of 
images will be produced having all the tints of the prismatic 
spectrum. If it be coloured, the series will consist of the several 
coloured images which correspond to the constituents of the light 
proceeding from the object. If, in fine, the object be variously 
coloured, each part of it will have a distinct series of images cor- 
i*esponding with the constituents of its colour. 

If the Image produced by a lens be received upon a screen, it 
will, therefore, exhibit a confused representation of the object ; 
the colours diffused over the internal parts of its area being those 
which, combined together, form white light, the general area of the 
imago will not be coloured ; but the coloured pencils thus mingled 
together, being none of them brought to their foci on the screen, 
except those of the extreme red light, a confusion will ensue. At 
the edges there will be coloured fringes, because at the edges the 
pencils diverging from the edges of the series of images do not 
overlay each other as they do at the central pencils ; and, conse*- 
quently, the colours necessary for the production of white light 
are not mingled in these pencils. 

The consequence of all this is, that there will be formed upon 
the screen an image of the object, everywhere indistinct, and 
fringed with prismatic colours at its edges. 

The degree of indistinctness and the breadth of the fringes will 
depend upon the length of the space v a ; that is to say, upon the 
dinperwm produced by the lens, and also upon the difference 
between Jthe magnitudes of the extreme images r and vv% which 
latter depends upon the opening of the lens r n r^, and on the dis* 
persion v a conjointly. 

The consequence of this is, the indistinctness of the image and 
the coloured fringes arising fi1>m this cause increase as the focal 
length of the lens diminishes, as its opening increases, and as the 
dispersive power of the material of which it is composed increa^s. 

From all th|s it might be inferred that the optical utili^ of 
len^s would be utterly destroyed in the case of all objects save 
such os would emit or reflect homogeneous light. For if such a 
multitude of variously coloured images be formed at various dis- 
tances from the lens, the effect which would be produced upou a 
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card held at any* distance whatever might be supposed to be a 
confused pttt<di,of coloured light, having no perceptible resem« 
blance in forn^ or colour to the object ; and such would certainly 
be the case if the distances of the several images, one from another, 
were c^ndiderable. These distances, ^owever, are so small, and 
the coloured images are so blended t^ether, that the decoihpo- 
sition of their colours appears principally by coloured fringes pro- 
duced upon their edges, and in general upon the outlines of their 
parts. Nevertheless, when these false lights and fringes are mag- 
nified, the general appearance of the object under observation 
would be so changed as to colour, and so indistinct as to outline, 
as to be rendered useless for all the purposes df scientific inquiry. 

The indistinctness of the image thus produced, is called cAro- 
maJHe aberraJtion^ from the Greek word (chroma) signifying 
cofotcr. 

The extent of the chromatic aberration produced by. a lens 
measured by the interval between the red and violet images, is 
called the dupersion of the lens. 

209. Jkoliroiiiatlo ezpedlonta.— »It appears, therefore, that po 
single lens can produce an image of an object free from coloured 
fringes; but by combining two or more lenses of which the 
dispersions are equal and opposite while their refractions are 
unequal, a refracting lens may be obtained free from dispersion, 
and which, therefore, will produce optical images 0/ objects exempt 
from coloured fringes. 

To make this more clear, let i« and 1/ be two lenses, whose, form 
and material is such that the distances between the violet and red 
images of the sun which they would produce shall be equal, the 
violet being nearer to, and the red most distant from, the one 
lens, while the red is nearest to, and the violet most distant 
from, the other. It is clear that in this case the dispersion pro- 
duced by the lens x« will be equal and contrary to that produced 
by the lens and that, therefore, they will destroy each other, 
just as positive and negative algebraical quantities destroy each 
other when equal. 

If the lenses I* and j/ in this case were made of the same material, 
the condition which imposes equality and opposition on their 
dispersions, would also impose equality and opposition on their 
refractions; and, consequently, the refractions would mutually 
neutralise each other as well as the dispersions, and the combi- 
nation would be equivalent to a disc of plane glass. 

But if the lenses n and j/ be made of different materials, they 
will necessarily produce unequal dispersions with the same refracr 
ticn, or unequal refractions with the same dispersipn. Thus, tot 
example, if lx. and 1/1*% Jig. 136., be two lenses of different mat 
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terials, so formed that the violet images vv^ of the same white 
object oo and . placed at equal distances from them at one 
side, shall be produced at equal distances from th^ on the other. 
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the red images bb^ will be produced at unequal distances from 
them, the lens whose material has the greatest dispersive power 
throwing, in that case, the red image b"' to a greater distance from 
the lens. Thus, while the two lenses produce the violet images 
at equal distances from them, they will produce all the other 
coloured images at unequal distances. 

But since, with the material, the increase of the refraction 
by increase of the convexity wiU be attended with a corresponding 
increase of dispersion, it is evident that by increasing the convexity 
of the lens i^i#, the coloured images will be formed nearer to it, 
and farther from each other; and, consequently, such a curvature 
may be given to it, that the distance between the violet 

and the red images shell be equal to the distance v^b^ between 
the violet and red images produced by the lens j/ i/. v 

Thus, while ll and i/i/ are two lenses of equal refracti<m and’ 
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unequal dispersion, 'tftt and are two lenses of unequal refrac* 

tion and equal .dispersion. 

In these eiclpt^les we have selected cases in which the lenses ^ 
compared toge^^r produce dispersions in the same direction, the 
violet image being, in each case, nearest to, and the red most dis- 
tant from, the lens. Let us now consider the case in which the 
two lenses have opposite and equal dispersions. 

210. JLebromatle compound lena. — Let 
a diverging lens, and let it be supposed to receive rajs proceeding 
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from a white object, which, if not intercepted, would produce a 
real image of the object at a point within the focal distance of 
the lens In that case, the lens according to what has 

been explained, will produce a series of coloured images of the 
object at a greater distance from the lens, the red image being 
nearest, and the violet image v^ most distant from, the lens, the 
dispersiqn being b^ v^ Now, this dispersion may be increased or 
diminished by increasing or diminishing the concavity, or the 
diverging power of the lens It is evident, therefore, that 

such a foriq may be assigned to the lens as will give the dis.« 
persion b^v^ any desired magnitude. 


Fig. 138. 

cLet i-n and 138., be two lenses made of different ma- 

terials, the former being a convergent, and the latter a divergent. 
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lens. Let o be a white object placed at such a distance from the 
lens that its violt^e and red images would be formed at ▼ and 
By the distance tb being therefore its dispennion. . ^But instead of 
allowing the rays transmitted through ^the lens to form this 
series of images, we will suppose them intercepted by the lens nV, 
and since the images would fall within its focal length, the effect 
of i/js^ will be to throw the images to a greater distance from it; 
but its effect upon the violet image v will be so much greater than 
its effect upon the red image b, that the dbtance of v from the 
lens will be more increased than that of b by a space exactly equal 
to vR, and, conj^uently, the two images will be made to coalesce, 
and the system yrill thus be rendered, for all practical purposes, 
achromatic’. say for all practical purposes, inasmuch as, al- 
though the coi^^ons here supposed will produce the, coincidence 
of the red wd imet images, they will not rigorously produce the 
coincidence of all those of the intermediate colours. Nevertheless, 
the general efiect will be thc^roduction of an image sensibly 
exempt from c^matlc confi^n, 

211. MCatliematical IbrnWeB.-— Such are the general princi- 
ples upon which compound lenses, exempt from chromatic aber- 
ration, are produced. Such lenses are said to be achromatic^ and 
the principles upon which they are constructed constitute the 
theory of achromatism. 

Having explained these general principles, it may be satisfactory, 
in a question of such importance, to supply also the more rigorous 
mathematical details of its solution. 

To put the question under its most simple form, let it be re- 
quired to find what form must be given to two lenses cdibposed 
of media having different refracting powers, so as to render the 
focal length of the compound lens for light of any one refrangi- 
bility, equal to its focal length for light of any other refrangibility. 

Let and be the focal lengths of the two lenses for light, of 
which the indices of refraction are vf and for the media com- 
posing the lenses respectively. ^ 

Let and be their focal lengths for light of which the in- 
dices of refraction are and 

Let F be the- focal length of the compound lens. 

The oonveiiging power of the compound Jens on each kind of 
light vrill be equid. to the sum of the converging powers of the 
two lenses separately on the same hind of light. The converging 
power of the compound lens, therefore, on the light whose indices 
of refraction are vf and will be 
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and in Uka 'luumer its oonTerging fwwera'pn the light whose ih-' 
dices of refrfMBtion are n/ and is ” ' 

■t 

yr+y-r,- 

But sinice, by the supposition, these two converging powers 
must be rendered equal, we shall have 

1 4. JL- ^ + J ' 

Tlie question is, then, to assign such magnittms to the radii 
of the surfaces of the lenses as will make theii|u>fulfil this con- 
dition. 1 

Let and b^ be the radii of the surfaces o|^e first, and r, 
and Tg those of the surfaces of the second lens. Wc shall then 
have, by the formulas given in ( 147 .)* 

1F ^ r^r, ’ . 

J__ (»»'— 1) C« 1 — **) 1 _ (»»''— 1) (r,— r*) 

/' ^ FT, * 

But since 

i+j==j_+j_ 

we shall have 

i _ * - J_ J 

therefore 

(n'—m') (B|— »,) _ __ (ri— r,) . 

s, »i »* r, ’ 

and consequently 

n'—m^ _ , (ri— r,)K| Ht 

«" — m" (a, — Bj) r, ri . 

The numbers expressed by n' — tnf and an the dif- 

ferences between the indices of the two ligh^ having deferent re- 
frangibilities, which are supM^ to be traat^tted thtough the 
lenses. These are the dispoMhe powers of t^ media r.fttnp<vnng 
the lenses for each of the two lights. If, then, the radii of the two 
lenses be so selected as to render the fraction expressed by the 
second member of the preceding eqimtion equal to the ratio of the 
disperuve powers of the material of the lenses for the two sorts of 
light, they wilflfbe brought to the saine focus by the compound 
lens. ’ 
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To simplify this, let us divest the preceding formula of its 
generalily, and suppose that the first is a 
double convex lens l 1 39.), with equal 
radii, and that the second is a dottle- concave 
lens the surface of which, in contact with 
the first, has the same curvature with it, and 
consequently the same radius. Observing 
that when the convexities are turned in 
contrary directions, the radii have contrary 
signs, the preceding formula will now be 

reduced to 



m' r2 — E, 

in" 2 rs 


Now it is always possible so to select the radii as to fulfil this" 
condition; and therefore a compound lens, composed of two 
lenses of different refracting iqpdia, can always be constructed 
which will bring to the same ibcus two lights of difierent refran- 
gibilities. " 

Let us suppose that the double convex lens is composed of 
crown glass, for which 


»'= I *546566, m'=i’525832, 


and the double concave of flint glass, for which 

I *67 1 062, i *627749 ; 


we shall therefore have 

nf-— mf ^ 20734 rg — Ei ^ 

2ra ’ 

from which we find that 

rg= 23-47 XB,. 

The radius of the second surface of the double concave lens must 
in this case, therefore, be 23^ times the radius of the double 
convex. ^ v 

A compound lens, which produces .tuch an effect, is called an 
achromatic lens. 

212. Striiotiire aoliromatlc leaaea. — The materials which 
have been found moist valuable for achromatic lenses, are flint and 
crown glass, which differ considerably in both their refracting*'and 
dispersing powers. The refracting and dispersing|k>wers of these^ 
sorts of glass vary according to the proportions Of their consti- 

M 
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tuents, but they may always be rendered such as to fulfil the 
conditions necessary for an achromatic lens. 

The forms of the lenses shown inj^. I39. are those of a double 
concave :pf flint, and a double convex of crown glass. It is nei- 
ther necessary nor expedient, however, that these forms should be 
adhered to. The crown glass lens may be double-convex, with 
unequal convexities, or it may be plano-convex, or even meniscus. 
The flint glass lens may be in like manner double-concave, with 
unequal concavities, or it maybe plano-concave, or concavo-convex. 
In the same way the curves of the surfaces may be indefinitely 
varied, the compound lens having still the same Acal length. 

The artist has therefore a wide latitude in the construction of 
achromatic lenses, of which the most eminent opticians have 
availed themselves with consummate skill and . address, so as to 
efface, by the happy combination of curves, not only the spherical 
aberration, but also the chromatic aberration of the eye glass, 
and the spherical distortion of t^e final image in the compound 
microscope. 


CHAP. VII. 

« THEORIES OF LIGHT. 

213. The optical phenomena attending ordinary reflection and 
refraction, which have formed the subjects of the preceding chap- 
ters, have been explained without reference to any hypothesis or 
theory. They have been deduced directly from experiments, the 
results of which are so simple and obvious, that the laws which 
prevail among them have been rendered evident without reference 
to theoretical considerations. 

Other phenomena, however, will now have to be examined, in 
which the same simplicity does not prevail, and which do not 
admit of being explained or reduced to general laws without the 
occasional use of language derived from one or other of the theo- 
ries respecting the nature of light which have been imagined by 
scientific inquirers. 

214. Two tbeoriea. — Between the eye and any distant ob- 
ject, there intervenes a space of greater or less extent, and often, 
as in the case of the stars, so great as to be incapable of being 
clearly and adequately expressed by any standard or modulus of 
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magnitude with wh'ch we qre familiar. Yet objects at these im- 
mense distances are rendered risible to us bj some physical effects 
which they produce upon our organs of vision. 

How then are we to conceive that an object placed at any dis- 
tance, for example, say one hundred millions of miles, from the 
eye, can transmit over and through that space a mechanical effect 
to the retina? We answer that there ar^ two, and only two, 
ways in which it is possible to conceive such an action to take 
place. These two are the following : — 

215. Corpuscular bypotliesls. — First. The distant object 

thus visible to us may emit particles of matter from its surface, 
which particles of matter may pass over the intervening space, 
may enter the pupil of the eye, may strike upon the nervous mem- 
brane, and so affect it as to produce vision. -v 

216. Itadulator j* tbeory. — Secorui. There may be in the space 
between the distant visible object and the eye, a medium possessing 
elasticity^ so as to be capable of receiving and transmitting pulsa- 
tions or undulations like those imparted to the air by a sounding 
body. If this be admitted, the distant visible object may, without 
emitting any particles of matter from its surface, affect such a 
medium surrounding it with pulsations or undulations, in the same 
manner as a bell affects the air around it. These pulsations or 
undulations may pass along the space intervening between the 
visible object and the eye, in the same manner as the pulsations or 
undulations produced hy a bell pass along the air between the bell 
and the ear. In this manner, the pulsations transmitted from the 
visible object, and propagated by the medium we have refejred to, 
may reach the eye and affect the membrane which lines it, in the 
same manner exactly as the pulsations in the air affect the tym- 
panum of the car. 

217. Comparison of tlieae tlieorlos. — In the first there is 
an analogy between the eye and the organs of smelling. Odorous 
objects do actually emit material effluvia, which form part of their 
own substance. These effluvia reach the organ of smelling, and 
produce upon it a specific effect, which impresses the mind with a 
corresponding perception. According to the first supposition, a 
visible object at any distance would act in the same way, and 
would eject continual particles of light, which particles of light 
would move to the eye and produce vision, acting mechanically on 
its membrane in the same manner as the effluvia of a rose produce 
a sensible effect upon the organs of smelling. 

The second method places the eye in analogy with the ear. So 
close is this analogy, that all the mathematical formulce by which 
^he effects of sound are expressed in acoustics, will, with verf 
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slight changes, be capable of expressing the effects of vision, ac- 
cording to the latter hypothesis. 

It is evident, however, that as the first hypothesis requires us 
to admit that distant visible objects are continually ejecting 
matter from their surfaces to produce vision, so the second hy- 
pothesis as peremptorily requires the admission of the existence 
of some physical mqdium pervading the universe, — some subtle 
ethereal fluid endowed with a property of propagating the pulsa- 
tions or undulations of distant visible objects, and transmitting 
them to the eye. This hypothetical fluid has been called the 
* luminiferous ether . 

The first of these two celebrated theories of light has been called 
the corpuscular theory^ and the second the undidatory theory. 

Newton, although he did not identify his investigations in optics 
with any hypothesis, but in the spirit of the inductive philosophy 
founded by Bacon based his conclusions on experiments and ob- 
servations only, adopted nevertheless the nomenclature and lan- 
guage of the corpuscular theory, and probably, from veneration 
for bis authority, English philosophers, until recently, have very 
generally given the preference to that theory. 

The undulatory theory, on the other hand, was adopted by 
Huygens, and after him by most continental philosophers. 

Optical researches within the last hundred years have been pro- 
secuted with singular diligence and success. A vast variety of 
phenomena previously unknown have been accurately investi- 
gated, new laws have been developed, and the general result has 
been that the undulatory theory has prevailed over the corpus- 
cular. It is perhaps not an unfair statement of the actual con- 
dition of these two celebrated hypotheses to say that while the 
corpuscular system is found sufficient to explain most of the com- 
mon and obvious phenomena of optics, it totally fails in explaining 
many of the most remarkable effects brought to light by modern 
observations and experiments. On the other hand, the undulatory 
theory in general offers a satisfactory explanation for all. This 
circumstance has very properly and legitimately enlisted under 
that hypothesis almost all the leading scientific men of the present 
day. 

Although the principal facts which we shall have now to explain 
are in fact independent of either of these two hypotheses, and 
incontestably true, whichever may be adopted, yet in their exposi- 
tion it will be necessary to adopt the language of one or the other 
of these theories. We shall, for the reason just stated, use the 
nomenclature of the undulatory theory. 

We are then to imagine light to consist of undulations pro-» 
pagated through the universal ether, in the same manner as 
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the waves or urdulations .of sound are propagated through 
the air. 

218. treloottjr of ligbt. ~ The first question, then, that arises 

is, what is the velocity with which these waves move P At what 
rate does light come from a distant star to the eye ? Is it propa- 
gated instantaneously ? Would a fire suddenly lighted at a point 
one hundred millions of miles from the eye be seen at the moment 
the light was produced? — or would an ftterval of time be 
necessary to allow the light to reach the eye ? and if so, what 
would be the interval of time in relation to the distance of the 
luminous object ? 1 

In tracing the progress of human knowledge, we frequently have 
occasion to behold with surprise, and not without a due sense of 
humility, the important part which accident plays in the advance- 
ment of science. Often are we with diligent zeal in search of 
things, which, if found, would be of trifling or no value, when we 
stumble on inestimable treasures of truth. The frequency of thi^ 
strongly impresses the mind with the persuasion, that there is in 
secret operation a power, whose will it is that knowledge and the 
human mind should be constantly progressive. It is in physics as 
in morals. We ignorantly seek that which is worthless, and find 
what is inestimable. 

In the pursuit of knowledge we might well say that which we 
are taught to express in the pursuit of what is moral and good. 
We might say that the power which governs its progress knows 
better than we do our necessities before we ask, and our igno- 
rance in asking.’’ We shall see a striking example of this in the 
narrative of the celebrated discovery of the motion of light. 

219. Determined by yupiter’e eatellitee. — Soon after the 
invention of the telescope, and the consequent discovery of Jupi- 
ter’s satellites, Boemer, an eminent Danish astronomer, engaged in 
a series of observations, the object of which was the discovery of 
the exact time of the revolution of one of these bodies around 
Jupiter. The mode in which he proposed to investigate this 
was, by observing the successive eclipses of the satellite, and 
noticing the time between them. 

Let 8 V40.) represent the sun, and abcpjbfoh the 

successive relative positions of the earth. Let j be Jupiter pro- 
jecting behind him his conical shadow, and let m n represent the 
orbit of one of his satellites. After each revolution ^e satellite 
will enter the shadow at and emerge from it at v. 

Now if it were possible to observe accurately the moment at 
which the satellite would, after each revolution, either enter the 
shadow, or emerge from it, the interval of time between the^ 
events would enable us to calculate exactly the velocity and mo- 
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of Jiregularitj whi h is always the character of such errors. Thus 
it would be expected that the predicted time would sometimes be 
later, and sometimes earlier, than the observed time, and that it 
would be later and earlier to an irregular extent. On the con* 
trary, it was observed during an interval of little more than six 
months which the earth took to move from a. to x, that the ob- 
served time was continually later than the predicted time, add 
moreover, that the interval by which it was later, continually and 
regularly increased. This was an effect too regular and consistent 
to be supposed to arise from the casual errors of observation ; it 
must have its origin in some physical cause of a regular kind. ' * 
The attention of Roemer being thus attracted to the question, 
he determined to pursue the investigation by continuing to observe 
the eclipses for another half year. Time accordingly rolled on, 
and the earth, transporting the astronomer with it, moved from x 
to F. On arriving at r, and comparing the observed with the pre- 
dicted eclipse, it was found that the observed time was now only 
twelve minutes later than the predicted time. Soon after the 
expiration of the ninth month, when the earth arrived at o, the 
observed time was found to be only eight minutes later ; at h it 
was only four minutes later; and, finally, when the earth returned 
to its first relative position with the planet, the obsei^d time, 
corresponded precisely with the predicted time.* 

From this course of observation and inquiry it became apparent 
that the lateness of the eclipse depended altogether on the increased 
distance of the earth from Jupiter. The greater that distance, the 
later was the occurrence of the eclipse as apparent to the observers, 
and on calculating the change of distance it was found that the 
delay of the eclipse was exactly proportional to the increase of the 
earth*8 distance from the place where the eclipse occurred. Thus 
when the earth was at x, the eclipse was observed 16 minutes, or. 
about 960 seconds later than when the earth was at A. The dia- 
meter of the orbit of the earth, a x, measuring about 190 millions 
of miles, it appeared that that distaned produced a delay of 960 
seconds, which was at the rate of 198000 miles per second. It 
appeared, then, that:|br every 198000 miles that the earth’s dis- 
tance from Jupiter Was increased, the observation of the eclipse 
was delayed one second. 

Such were the facts which presented themselves to Roemer. 
How were they to be explained ? It would be absurd to suppose 
that the actual occurrence of the eclipses was delayed by t]^e in- 
creased distance of the earth from Jupiter. These phenomena 
depend only on the motion of the satellite., and the position of 

* The exact interval ia 398 daya^.the ^rnodic period of Jupiter. 
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Jupiter's shadow, and have nothing to do with, and can have 
no dependence on, the position or motion of the earth ; yet, un- 
questionably the time at which they appear to occur to an ob- 
server upon the earth, has a dependence on the distance of the ^ 
earth from Jupiter. 

To solve this difficulty, the happy idea occurred to Roemer that 
the moment at which we see the extinction of the satellite by its 
entrance into the shadow is not, in any case, the very moment at 
which that event takes place, but some time afterwards, viz., such 
an interval as is sufficient for the light which left the satellite just 
before its extinction to reach the eye. Viewing the matter thus, 
it will be apparent that the more distant the earth is from the 
satellite, the longer will be the interval between the extinction of 
the satellite and the arrival of the last portion of light which left 
it, at the earth ; but the moment of the extinction of the satellite 
is that of the commencement of the eclipse, and the moment of the 
arrival of the light at the earth is the moment the commencement 
of the eclipse is observed. 

Thus Roemer, with the greatest felicity and success, explained 
the discrepancy between the calculated and the observed times of 
the eclipses ; but he saw that these circumstances placed a great 
disco veal^ at his hand. In short, it was apparent that light is pro- 
pagated through space with a certain definite speed, and that the 
circumstances we have just explained supply the means of measur- 
ing that velocity. 

We have shown that the eclipse of the satellite is delayed one 
second more for every 198000 miles that the earth's distance from 
Jupiter is increased, the reason of which obviously is, that light 
takes one second to move over that space ; hence it is apparent that 
the velocity of light is at the rate, in round numbers, of 200000 
miles per second. 

We are then to remember that when light is propagated through 
space with the astonishing velocity of 200000 miles per second, 
there is no material substance which really has this progressive 
velocity; it belongs merely to the form of th^ulsations, or undu- 
lations. The same observations, exactly, dM. applicable to the 
transmission of the waves of sound through tM air. 

220. Amplitade of waves.-*- In order to submit the pheno- 
mena of light to a strict physical analysis, it is not enough to 
measure the motion of its waves. We require also to know their 
amplitude or breadth, just as, in the case of the waves of the sea, 
we should require to know not only the rate at which they are 
propagated over the surface of the water, but also the space which 
iatervenes between the hollow or crest of each and the hollow or 
crest of the succeeding one. 
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For the solution of this problem we are indebted to Newton 
himself. To rendci intelligible the mode in which he solved i% 
let u8 imagine a flat plate of glass, such as de placed 
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Fig. 141. 


Upon a convex lens of glass, the surface of which is represented 
bj AB, but which must be supposed to have infinitely less curva- 
ture than that which appears in the figure. 

The under surface of the flat plate will touch the vertex of 
the convexity at c, and the further any point on the under surface 
is from c, the greater will be the distance between the surfaces 
of the two glasses. Thus the distance between them at a is less 
than at e, and the distance at c is less than at e, and so on. The 
distance at the surfaces gradually*increasiDg, in fact, from c out- 
ward. 

If, looking down on the plate He, we consider the point c as a 
centre, and a circle be described round it, at all pom|| of that 
circle the surfaces of the glasses will have the same distances be- 
tween them, and the greater that circle is, the greater will be the 
distance between the surfaces of glass. 

Having the glasses thus arranged, Newton let a beam of light 
of some particular colour, produced by a prism, as red, for ex- 
ample, fall on the surface of the glass de. He found that the 
effect produced was that a black spot appeared at the centre c, 
where the glasses touched; that immediately around this spot 
there appeared a circle of red light ; that beyond that circle ap- 
peared a dark ring; that outside of that dark ring there was 
another circle of red light, still having the point c as its centre. 
Outside this second circle appeared aiiother dark ring, beyond 
which there was another circle of red light, and so on, a series of 
circles of red lighj|||taternated with dark rings being formed, all 
having the point o Wtheir common centre. 

The distances between the surfaces of glass at which the suc- 
cessive circles of red light were found, were too minute to be 
directly measured, but they were easily calculated by measuring 
the diameters of the circles of light; and, knowing the di^ineter 
of the convex surface acb, this was a simple problem in geometry 
easily solved, and admitting the greatest accuracy. 

On making these calculations, Newtop found that the distanf^e 
between the glass surfaces where the second red circle was formed 
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was double the distance corresponding to the first; that at the 
third red cii*cle the distance was triple that of the firsty and so on. 
It followed, of course, that wherever the dark rings were formed 
the distances between the glass surfaces were not an exact number 
of times the space corresponding to the first red circle. 

Thus if we express the space between the glasses at the first red 
circle by 1, the space between them within that circle, toward the 
centre c, would be a fraction. The space corresponding to the 
first dark ring outside the first red circle would be expressed by 
1 and a fraction ; the space at the second red circle would be ex- 
pressed by 2 ; the space at the second dark ring would be expressed 
by 2 and a fraction, and so on. 

Newton was not slow to see that these phenomena were the 
direct manifestation of those effects which, in the corpuscular 
theory, whose nomenclature he used, corresponded to the ampli- 
tude of the waves of light in the undulatory theory. The space 
between the surfaces of glass at the first red ring was the amplitude 
of a single wave, the space at the second red circle the amplitude 
of two waves, and so on. Within the first red circle, the space 
between the glasses being less than the amplitude of a wave, the 
propagation of the undulation was stopped, and darkness ensued ; 
in like Planner, in the space corresponding to the second dark 
ring, the distance between the glasses being greater than the am- 
plitude of one wave, but less than the amplitude of two, the 
propagation was again stopped, and darkness produced. But at 
the second red circle, the space being equal to the amplitude of 
two waves, the undulations were reflected and the red ring pro- 
duced, and so on. 

It was evident, then, that to measure the amplitude of the 
luminous waves, it was only necessary to calculate the distance 
between the glasses at the first red ring. 

221. ITumber of undulationa in an ineb. — When light of 
other colours was thrown upon the glass, a similar system of 
luminous rings was produced, but it was found in each case that 
the first ring varied in its diameter according to the colour of the 
light, and consequently that the amplitude omhe waves of lights 
of different colours is different. It appears that the waves of 
red light were the largest ; orange came next to them ; then yel- 
low, green, blue, indigo, and violet succeeded each other, the 
waves of each being less than those of the preceding. ‘ But the 
most astonishing part of this most celebrated investigation was 
the minuteness of these waves. It appeared that the waves of 
red light were so minute, that 40000 of them would be comprised 
^zithin an inch, while Wp waves of violet light, forming the other 
extreme of the series, were so small, that 60000 spread over an 
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incht and the waves of light of other Colours were of intermediate 
magnitudes. 

Thus was discovered the physical cause of the splendour and^ 
variety of colours^ and a singular and mysterious alliance was de- 
veloped between colour and sound. Lights are of various hues, ac- 
cording to the magnitude of the pulsations that produce them, vary 
exactly as musical sounds change their tone and pitch according 
to the magnitude of the aerial pulsations from which they result.. 

But this is not all. The alliance between sound and light does 
not terminate here. We have only spoken of the ampUtude of 
the luminous waves, and have shown that it determines the tints 
of colours. What are we to say for the altitudes of the waves P 
Here, again, is another link of kindred between the eye and the 
ear. As the altitude of sonorous waves determines the loudness 
of the sounds, so the altitude of luminous waves determines the 
intensity or brightness of the colour. 

There is one step more in the series of wondrous results which 
these memorable investigations have unfolded. As the perception 
of sound is produced by the tympanum of the ear vibrating in 
sympathetic accordance with the pulsations of the air produced 
by the sounding body, so the perception of light and colour is 
produced by similar pulsations of the membrane of the eye vibrat- 
ing in accordance with ethereal pulsations propagated from the 
visible object. As in the case of the ear, the rigour of scientific 
investigation requires us to estimate the rate of the pulsation of 
the tympanum corresponding to each particular note, so in the 
case of light are we required to count the vibrations of the retina 
corresponding to every tint and colour. It may well be asked, 
in some spirit of incredulity, how the solution of such a problem 
could be hoped for ; yet, as we shall now see, nothing can be more 
simple and obvious. 

222. Let us suppose an object of any particular colour, a red star, 
for example, look^ at from a distance. From the star to the eye 
there proceeds a continuous line of waves ; these waves enter the 
pupil, and impinge upon the retina; for each wave which thus 
strikes the retina, will be a separate pulsation of that mem- 
brane. Its rate of pulsation, or the number of pulsations which 
it makes per sei^nd, will therefore be known, if we can ascertain, 
how many luminous waves enter the eye per second. 

It has been already shown that light moves at the rate of about 
200000 miles per second ; it fbllows, therefore, that a length of 
ray amounting to 200000 miles must enter the pupil each second ; 
the number of times, therefore, per seeon^i|rhich the retina will 
vibrate, will be the same as the number; W the luminous wave 3 » 
contained in a ray 200000 miles long. 
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Let U8 take the case of red light. In 200000 miles there are 
in round numbers 1 000,000000 feet, and therefore 1 2000,000000 
inches. In each of these 1 2000,000000 of inches there are 40000 
waves of red light. In the whole length of the ray, therefore, 
there are 480,000000,000000 waves. Since this ray, however, 
enters the eye in one second, and the retina must pulsate once for 
each of these waves, we arrive at the astounding conclusion, that 
when we behold a red object, the membrane of the eye trembles 
at the rate of 480,000000,000000 of times between every two 
ticks of a common clock I 

In the same manner, the rate of pulsation of the retina corre- 
sponding to other tints of colours is determined ; and it is found 
that when violet light is perceived, it trembles at the rate of 
720,000000,000000 of times per second. 

223. Table of undulattona. — In the annexed table are given 
the magnitudes of the luminous waves of each colour, the number 
of them which measure an inch, and the number of undulations per 
second which strike the eye - 


Colours. 

f^sth of Undulation 
in Farts of an Inch. 

Number of Undulations 
in an Inc)i» 

Naml>er of Undulations 
per Kecmid. 

Extreme Red - 

00000266 

37640 

458,000000.000000 

Red - 


0*0000256 

3911b 

477,000000.000000 

Orniifte 


0*0000240 

41610 

506000000,000000 

Yellow 


0*0000227 

44000 

53 5,000000 A 30000 

Green 


0*0000211 

47460 

577 /xxxxx>/ 30 oooo 

Blue - 


0*00001^ 

511IO 

022,000000,000000 

Indigo 


0*0000185 

54070 

658.000000,000000 

Violet 


0*0000174 

57490 

6^,000000,000000 

1 Extreme Violet 

0*0000167 

59750 

727,000000,000000 


The preceding calculations are, as will be easily perceived, made 
only in round numbers, with a view of rendering the principles of 
the investigation intelligible. In the table the exact results of 
the physical investigations which have been carried on, on this 
subject, are given. 

224. Whichever theory we adopt to explain the phenomena of 
light, wa are led to conclusions that strike the mind with astonish* 
ment. According to the corpuscular theo», the molecules of 
light are supposed to be endowed with attmtive and repulsive 
forces, to have poles to balance themselves about their centres of 
gravity, and to possess other physical properties which we can 
only ascribe to ponderable matter. In speaking of these pro- 
perties, it is difficult to divest oneself of the idea of sensible mag* 
nitude, or by any strain of the imagination to conceive that par* 
tides to which they belong can be so amazingly small as those of 
light demonstrably , If a molecule of light weighed a single 
grain, its momentum (by reason of^.the enormous velocity with 
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which it moves) would be such that its effect would be equal to 
that of a cannoix*baa of one hundred and fifty pounds, projected 
with a velocity of one thousand feet per. second. How incon- 
ceivably small must they therefore be, when millions of molecules, 
collected by lenses or mirrors, have never been found to produce 
the slightest effect on the most delicate apparatus contrived ex^ 
pressly for the purpose of rendering their materiality sensible ! 

If the corpuscular theory astonish us by the extreme minute^ 
ness and prodigious velocity of the luminous molecules, the nu- 
merical results deduced from the undulatory theory are not less 
overwhelming. The extreme smallness of the amplitude of the 
vibrations, and the almost inconceivable but still measurable ra- 
pidity with which Ihey succeed each other, were computed by 
Dr. Young, and are exhibited in the above table. 

225. Reaearoliea of TTotincr- — Tliat the sensation of light is 
produced by the vibrations of an extremely rare and subtle fluid, 
is an idea that was maintained by Descartes, Hooke, and some 
others ; but it is to Huygens that the honour solely belongs of 
having reduced the hypothesis to a definite shape, and rendered it 
available to the purposes of mechanical explanation. Owing to 
the great success of Newton in applying the corpuscular theory to 
his splendid discoveries, the speculations of Iluygens were long 
neglected ; indeed, the theory remained in the same state in 
which it was left by him till it was taken up by our countryman, 
the late Dr. Young. By a train of mechanical reasoning, which 
in point of ingenuity has seldom been equalled. Dr. Young was 
conducted to some very remarkable numerical relations among 
some of the apparently most dissimilar phenomena of optics, to the 
general laws of diffraction, and to the two principles of colouration 
of crystallised substances. 

226. Kaluaf Arago, and otbeni. — Malus, so late as 1810, 
made the important discovery of the polarisation of light by re- 
flection, and successfully explained the phenomenon by the hypo- 
thesis of an undulatory propagation. The theory subsequently 
received a great extension from the ingenious labours of Fresnel ; 
and the still more fj^ent researches of Arago, Poisson, Herschel, 
Airy, and others, have conferred on it so great a degree of pro- 
bability, that it may almost be regarded as ranking in the class of 
demonstrated truths. “ It is a theory,” says Herschel, “ which, if 
not founded in nature, is certainly one of the happiest fictions that 
the genius of man has yet invented to group together natural 
phenomena, as wdl as' the most fortunate in the support it has 
received from all classes of new phenomena, which at their dis^ 
covery seemed in irreconcileable opposition to it. It is, in 

in all its applications and d^ails, one sdccession of felicities^ in- 
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asmuch as that we may almost be induced to say, if it be not true, 
it deserves to be,” 

227. Relattona of light and lieat. — Light and heat are so 
intimately related to each other, that philosophers have doubted 
whether they are identical principles, or merely co-existent in the 
luminous rays. They possess numerous properties in common; 
being reflected, refracted, and polarised according to the same 
laws, and even exhibit the same phenomena of interference. Most 
substances during combustion give out both light and heat ; and 
all bodies, except the gases, when heated to a high temperature, 
become incandescent. Nevertheless, there are many circum- 
stances in which they appear to differ. 

\ A thin plate of transparent glass interposra between the face 
and a blazing Are intercepts no sensible portion of the light, but 
ihost sensibly diminishes the heat. Light and heat are therefore 
not intercepted alike by the same substances. Heat is also com- 
bined in different degrees with the diftcrent rays of the solar 
spectrum. A very remarkable discovery on this subject was 
made by Sir William Herschel, which would seem to establish the 
independence of the heating and illuminating effects of the solar 
rays. Having placed thermometers in the several prismatic colours 
of the solar spectrum, he found the heating power of the rays 
gradually increased from the violet (where it was least) to the 
extreme red, and that the maximum temperature existed some 
distance beyond the red, out of the visible part of the spectrum. 
The experiment was soon after repeated with great care by 
Berard, who confirmed Herschel's conclusions relative to the aug- 
mentation of the calorific power from the violet to the red, and 
even beyond the spectrum. This discovery of the inequality of 
the heating power of the different rays led to the inquiry whether 
the chemical action produced by light upon certain bodies was 
merely the effect of the heat accompanying it, or owing to some 
other cause. By a series of delicate experiments, Berard found 
that this action is not only independent of the heating power, but 
follows entirely a different law ; its intensity being greater in the 
violet ray, where the heating power is the least, and least in the 
red ray, where the heating power is the greatest. We are thus 
led to the conclusion that the solar rays possess at least three 
distinct powers — those of h&ating, illuminating, and efiecting 
chemical combinations and decompositions ; and, these powers are 
distributed among the different refrangible rays in such a manner 
as to show their complete independence of each other. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

INTERFERENCE AND INFLECTION. 

In all cases where systems of undulation are propagated along the 
surface of a fluid or through an elastic medium, phenomena are 
produced by the intersection of systems of waves, by which, at 
certain points, the undulations obliterate each other* 

Such effects ai*e called interferences^ one system of waves being 
said to interfere with another when such reciprocal obliterations 
take place. 

An instructive class of interesting optical phenomena are ex- 
plained upon this principle. 

228. Fresnera experiments. — In order to exhibit the pheno- 
mena of the interference of light in such a manner as to develop 
the laws which govern it, and to supply numerical estimates of the 
data and constants of the undulatory theory, it is necessary to 
contrive means by which two pencils of light, whether homogeneous 
or compound, of the same intensity, shall intersect each other at a 
very oblique angle and at a considerable distance from their foci. 
Fresnel, to whose experimental researches in this department of 
physics science is largely indebted, accomplished this object by 
reflection and refraction in the following manner. 

Let MC, 142., be two plane reflectors inclined to each 

other at a very obtuse angle. Let 
F be a focus of light produced by 
transmitting the light through a con- 
verging lens of short focus, or by 
reflecting it from a concave specu- 
lum. The rays diverging from f are 
received upon the two plane re- 
flectors M c and m' c. An image of 
F will be formed by the reflector 
M c at r just as far behind the plane 
of M c as F is before it ; and, in like 
manner, another image of f will be 
produced by the reflector m' c at f' 
just as far behind the plane of m' c 
as F is before it. It follows, there- 
fore, that those rays which proceed 
from F, and are incident upon x Ci 
will, after reflection, diverge as if they had originally proceeded 
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from F, and those rays which are incident ujion c will, after 
reflection, diverge as if they had originally proceeded from p^. 
Therefore the pencils'after reflection will be optically equivalent 
*to two pencils radiating from p and Thus we shall have a 
single pencil radiating from the point f converted into two pencils 

intersecting each other at a very oblique 
angle, and proceeding from the distant 
foci p and p'. 

Let ABC, Jtg, 143., be a prism, with 
a very obtuse angle at b, and let f be 
a radiant point produced as before by 
a converging lens or concave reflector. 
The rays diverging from f, and inci- 
dent on the surface ab, will be re- 
fracted as if they proceeded from f^ ; 
and, in like manner, the rays proceed- 
ing from F and incident upon b c will 
be refracted as if they proceeded from 
Thus we shall have two pencils 
as before, the rays of which will inter- 
sect each other obliquely at the points i, these pencils consisting 
of light of the same quality and intensity. 

229. Znterferenoe of bomogeneoua llglit. — If two pencils 
of homogeneous light thus obtained be made to diverge from two 
points F and F^y^. these pencils intersect 

at very oblique angles below the line a b, which is drawn parallel 
to the line f f^, which joins the foci of the two pencils, the follow- 
ing effects will ensue : — 

If a line c o o be drawn from the middle point of f f"^ perpendi- 
cular to it, every point on this line o o will be illuminated ; in fact, 

an illuminated line will be formed 
from o to o, as indicated by the 
dotted line in the figure. On ei- 
ther side of this illuminated line 
o o will be found a dark curved 
line 1 1 and V so that any 
object held in either of these 
lines would be deprived of light. 
Outside these two dark curved 
lines will be found two other 
curved lines, 2 2 and 2^ whtch 
will be lintfSS of light, so that any 
object held at any point of either 
of them will be illuminated. Be- 
yond these again will be found two 
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other dark curved ’^*nes, 3 3 and 3' 3', so that arty object held in 
them will be shadow or darkness V ^beyond these again will be 
two curved lines of light, as before, 4 4 d'nd 4.' 4', 'so that any 
object held in either of these will be illuminated. Thus there suc- 
ceed each other a series of curved lines of light aiid darkness, the 
light lines having the colour and qualities of the light of the two 
pencils. The scries of the illuminated curves of light and dark- 
ness at each side of the central line 00 are symihetrically ar- 
ranged, those on the one side having corresponding forms, positions, 
and distances to those on the other side. 

The curves formed by these light and dark lines are those known 
in geometry as the species of conic section called the hyperbola, 
the points f and F^lbeing their common foci. Now, it is a well 
known property of this durve that the difference between the dis- 
tances of every point in it from the two foci is the same. Thus, if 
lines be drawn from f and to any point in any one of these 
curves, their difference will be the same as that of lines drawn 
from F and f^ to any other point in the same curve. Thus, fqr 
example, if f and v be two points upon the curve 4 4, then the 
differences between the distances of p and p from r and f' will be 
equal ; and, in like manner, if p^ and p^ be two points on the 
curve 4' 4', the differences between their distances from f and r' 
will be equal. 

It will presently be seen that this property gives rise to im- 
portant consequences. 

If an opaque screen be interposed between the line A b and 
either of the foci, f^ for example, all these curves of bright and 
dark lines vanish, and a uniform illumination will be produced 
throughout the space below the line a d. This illumination, how- 
ever, will be found to have only half the intensity of the bright 
curves which were previously formed. 

Now, since by the interposition of the screen no light hjls been 
diffused below the line a b which was not there before, but, on the 
contrary, all the light proceeding from the focus f', which was 
there before, is now excluded, it follows tUi j^he effect of the rays 
which, proceeding from the focus f', intmect those proceeding 
from the focus f, is to deprive the spaces marked by the dark 
curves 1 1, 3 3, 1' 1', and 3' 3' of light, and to increase in a two- 
fold proportion the light in the spaces marked o o, 2 2, 4 4, 2^ 2^ 
and 4< 4^ 

Thus it appears that at the intersections of the rays proceeding 
from F, which take plai^ upon the dark curves, the one light 
tinguishes the other; and that at the intersections which take 
place upon the bright curves, the lights add their mutual inteh-. 
sities, and an intimsity is produced equal to their sum ; for since 
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they are equal to each other, this intensity is double the intensity 
of either. 

liTow it will be evident, by reference to what has been esta- 
blished relating to undulations'*', that this fact is merely a con- 
sequence of the interference of the waves of light. The foci r 
and t' may be considered as the centres round which two 
systems of luminous undulations are propagated. These sys- 
tems, encountering each other, intersect below the line a b. At 
those points where the waves meet under corresponding . phases, 
that is to say, where the crest of one wave coincides with the crest 
of another, or the depression of one with the depression of another, 
they produce waves of double the height or double the depression 
of either. But at those points where they meet under contrary 
phases, that is, where the crest of one wave coincides with the 
depression of the other, or vice versd^ then the waves obliterate 
each other, and no undulation takes place at such point. In the 
former case, the light at the point of intersection has double the 
intensity which it would have if the light from one focus alone 
was received ; in the other case, the lights extinguish each other, 
and there is darkness. 

Now it will be easy to show that the bright curves indicated 
by the dotted lines in the figure correspond to points where the 
systems of waves intersect under the first condition above men* 
tinned, and that the dark curves correspond to those points where 
they intersect under the second condition. 

The middle line o o, which is a line of light, is at all its points 
equally distant from f and f^ Thus two lines fo and f^o drawn 
fi^m the focus to the same point in it are always equal ; conse- 
quently the undulations which meet at any point such as o on this 
line, must necessarily meet under similar phases; for since the 
waves are of equal lengths, and since the distance f o is equal to 
the distance f^o, the* same number of waves and parts of a wave 
must occupy the two distances, and consequently the waves must 
arrive at o under corresponding phases. 

The distance of an^jtoint of the first dark curve 1 1 from the 
focus F^ exceeds its dimnee from the focus f by half an undula- 
tion. If, therefore, the crest of a wave proceeding from f' arrive 
at any point on this curve, the depression of a wave proceeding 
from F must arrive at the same point at the same time ; and the same 
will be true of all points in the dark curve 1 1. The same obser- 
vation will also be applicable to the curve only that in this 
case the distance of my point from f exceeds its distance from 
by half an undulation. Thus it appears that the waves propagated 

* See Treatise on “ Sound,’* Hand Book. 
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from the centres T and .F^ always intersect on the dkrk curves 1 1 
and V y under contrarv phases, and consequently obliterate each 
other*s elTects, and proauceidarkness. 

The distance of any point in the bright curve z z from exceeds 
the distance of the same point from f by the length of a complete 
undulation ; consequently, if the crest of a wave proceeding from f 
arrive at any point in such line, the crest of the preceding wave 
proceeding from r must arrive at it at the same time ; and the 
same will be true for every point, so that throughout this bright 
line 2 2 the intersecting waves Increase each other's effect, ^e 
same will be true of the line 2^ 2 \ Hence the illumination pro* 
duced along these two bright curves will be equal to the sum of the 
illuminations proceeding llrom the two foci. 

In the same manner, it appears that the distance of any point 
on the dark curve 3 3 from exceeds the distance of the same 
point from f by the length of an undulation and a half, and the 
same consequences as in the case of the first curve follow ; so that 
the waves intersecting on the dark curves 3 3 and 3'.3', meet 
under opposite phases, and obliterate each other. 

It is evident, therefore, that the several hyperbolic curves 
formed by the successive light and dark lines on either side of the 
central bright line o o derive their character from the multiple of 
only half a wave's length, which expresses the difference between 
the distance of their successive points from the two centres of un- 
dulation F and F^, which are the common foci of all the curves ; 
and this multiple is in such case the length of the transverse axis 
of the hyperbola, of which the point c is the centre. 

The spaces intervening between the bright and dark curved 
correspond to points where waves intersect under phases which 
are neither perfectly coincident nor perfectly opposite, and where 
consequently they only partially efface each other. Hence the 
light gradually diminishes in these spaces between the bright and 
the dark curves. The difference between the distances of these 
intermediate points from the foci F and f^ exceeds a complete 
number of hidf undulations by a quantity wliich is less than half an 
undulation. ' '' 

230. Interference alfeotea 1»y refrangibllity. — In what has 
been here stated, it has been assumed that the light proceeding 
from the points f and f' is homogeneous light. Now there are, as 
has been shown, various species of homogeneous light, differing from 
each other in refrangibility and colour ; and it is necessary to explain 
in what respects each variety of refrangibility and colour affects 
the phenomena of the bright and dark curves just explained. We 
find, accordingly, that by causing pencils of homogeneous light of 
different colours and refrangibilities to intersect as above described^ 
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the bright and dark curves formed by theii; interference retain the 
character of the hyperbola, but that while their general disposition 
on either side of the central line o o is the same, they are at different 
distances from each other ; that is to say, the distance of the first 
bright curve 2 2 from the central line o o, as well as the distance 
of any two corresponding curves from each other, are different for 
different species of homogeneous light. In general, the more re- 
frangible the light is, the nearer are the bright curves to each other. 
Thus the distance between one bright curve and another for violet 
or blue colour is less than the distance between the corresponding 
bright lines for red or orange colour. 

231. Undulations computed ftom, Interference. — By an 
exact measurement of the dark and bright hyperbolic curves pro- 
duced by each species of homogeneous light, aided by their known 
geometrical properties, Fresnel was enabled to deduce the lengths 
of the undulations of the ether which correspond to each species of 
homogeneous light. The following are the results of his observa* 
tions and calculations : — 


Colour of honiof(«n«ous Light. 


Extreme violet . - - 

Mean violet - - - - 

Violet bordering on dark blue 
Dark blue . - . - 

Dark blue bordering on light blue 
Light blue . - - - 

Light blue bordering on green 
Green • - . - - 

Green bordering on yellow 

Yellow 

Vellow bordering on orange - 
Orange . - - - - 

Orange bordering on red 
Red - - - - - • 

Extreme red .... 


Length of Wave in 
tm-miltionth Paris 

Number of Undula- 

of an Inch. 

dona to an Inch. 

160 

167 

62500 

5 ^ 

m 

187 

57803 

56497 

55555 

5J47§ 

194 


205 

48780 

• 09 

47^7 


40083 


44445 


4J4»o 


4*555 

40981 

*54 

59570 


232. Interference of compound llffbt. — Since the distances 
between the bright and dark curves are different for each species 
of homogeneous light, it follows that if the light which radiates 
from F and v' be white solar light which is composed of all the 
colours of the spectrum, we shall have all the systems of bright 
and dark curves which would be separately produced by each of 
the component parts of the solar lights superposed, and a mixture 
of colours will consequently ensue which will produce rows of 
fringes, the colours of which will be determined by the prismatic 
tints which will be thus mingled together. 

A complete analysis of the combination of the colours which would 
produce these fringes in the case of solar light would be extremely 
complicated. Some idea, however, may be formed of the manner 
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in which the combination of colours is produced from^^. 145,, 

in which the relative 
breadths and distances 
of the light and dark 
curves produced by 
the three homogeneous 
lights, red, green, and 
violet, are represented* 
The series of red fringes 
with their alternate 
dark spaces are repre* 
sented by b k, the series of green stripes are represented by 
G G, and that of violet stripes by v v. If these be considered, 
instead of being placed, as in the figure, one above the other, 
to be superposed, the effects which would be produced by a line 
proceeding from the two foci f and f' composed of these three 
colours may be inferred. 



Fig, 145 . 



233. Xnflectloii or dlfllraotion. — If the rays of light diverging 
from a focus f 146.), be incident upon an opaque object a d, 

all those rays of the pencil which are 
included within the angle a f b will 
be intercepted, so that a screen held 
at G p will receive none of those rays. 

If the lines f a and f b be con- 
tinued to A^ and B^ they will include 
upon the screen those spaces which 
would have been illuminated by the 
rays proceeding from f, which are 
intercepted by the opaque body a ,b. 
All the rays of the pencil included in 
the angles a f c and b f n will pro- 
ceed uninterruptedly, and will fall upon the screen. If these rays 
underwent no change of direction, they would illuminate those 
portions of the screen included between c and a^ and b and b^ 
There would thus be an exact and well-defined shadow of the 
object A B formed upon the screen at a' and the remainder of 
the screen would be illuminated in the same manner as it would 
have been if the opaque body a b had not been present. 

It is found, however, by experiment, that no such exact and 
well-defined shadow of the opaque object would be formed upon 
the screen. The outline of the space which would limit an exact 
and geometrical shadow of a b being determined, it is found that 
within this space light will enter, and that outside this space the 
illumination is not the same as it would have beei^ if the object a . b « 
had not been interposed. 
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From this it is inferred that the rays of light which pass the 
edges of the opaque object do not proceed in the same straight 
lines A a' and b in which they would have proceeded, if the 
opaque object was not present. In a word, the appearance of the 
edge of the shadow is not a well-defined line separating the illumi- 
nated from the dark part of the screen, but a line of gradually 
decreasing brilliancy from the illuminated part of the screen to 
that in which the shadow becomes decided. 

This effect produced by the edges of an opaque body upon the 
light passing in contact with them, by which the rays are bent out 
of their course, either inwards or outwards, is called inflection or 
diffraction. 

This phenomenon is a consequence of the general property of 
undulation.* When the system of waves propagated round 
F as a centre encounters the obstacles a b, subsidiary systems 
of undulation will be formed round a and b respectively as 
centres, and will be propagated from those points indepen- 
dently of and simultaneously with the original system of waves 
whose centre is f, and which will also proceed towards c a^ and 
B B^ In a certain space round the lines a a^ and b b^ 
along which the rays grazing the edge of the opaque 
body would have proceeded, the two systems of undu- 
lation will intersect each other and produce the phe- 
nomena of interference. 

234. Comlitned effeota of InlleotiOB and inters 
forenoe. — If the opaque body a b be very small, and 
the distance of the focus f from it be considerable, 
the two pencils formed by inflection, of which A and 
b are the foci, will intersect each other as represented 
in flg. 147«y and in this case all the phenomena of 
interference already described will ensue* Thus, if the 
light be homogeneous, a bright line of light will be 
formed under the centre of the opaque, object A b, 
outside which will be dark lines, and then bright and 
dark lines alternately. If the arrangement of these 
lines be examined, they will be found to be hyper- 
. bolic, as exhibited uaflg. 144.9 and to vary in their rela» 
tive distance with the quality the light which radiates from 
the focus F. If the light radiating from such focus be compound 
solar light, then a series of coloured fringes will be formed, as 
already explained. 

235. BxAmplea of tbe effoeto of Isilleotton and Intor- 
foroaco# ^ The variety of optical phenomena produced by light 
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passing the edges of small opaque objects, or small openings made 
in opaque plates, is infinite. The principles, however, on which 
all these appearances' aic explained, are the same. 

The following experiments form examples of the variety of which 
these phenomena are susceptible : — 

I. If a small sphere formed of any opaque substance be sus- 
pended in a dark room, and a pencil of homogeneous light be 
allowed to fall upon it, so that its shadow may be received upon a 
screen, it will be found that a bright spot will appear in the middle 
of the shadow, outside which will be a dark circle, beyond which 
there will be a bright circle, and beyond that a dark circle, and so 
on ; the circles corresponding successively to the interference of 
the rays, by which their brilliancy is either doubled or extingubhed, 
and the colour of the bright circles corresponding to that of the 
light. 

If the light which falls on the sphere in this case be compound 
solar light, the central spot on the screen will be white, and will 
be surrounded by a series of coloured fringes, produced by the 
superposition of the coloured rings which would be produced 
separately by each compound of the solar light. 

I I . If a fine wire or sewing-needle be held close to one eye, the 
other eye being closed, and be looked at so as to be projected 
upon the light of a window, or a white screen, several needles will 
be seen. 

III . If the eye be directed in a dark room to a narrow slit in 
the window-shutter by which light is admitted, several slits will 
be seen separated by^dark bands. 

lY. If a piece of card, having a narrow incision made in it, be 
held between the eye and a candle, a series of slits will be seen 
parallel to each other, exhibiting the colours of the spectrum. The 
same appearance may be produced with increased eiiect by looking 
through the slit at the sun light admitted through an opening in 
the window-shutter. 

236. Tbin tranaparent plates. — It has been already shown 
that when light passes from any transparent medium to another of 
different density, a part of it is reflected from their common sur- 
face, and a part only transmitted. Thus, when light passing 
through air is incident upon the surface of glass, a certain part of 
it is reflected from such surface, but the greater part enters it. 
When that portion which penetrates the glass arrives at the second 
surface, which separates the glass from the air, on the other side a 
like effect ensues, a jiortion of the light is reflected from the second 
surface, the greater part, however, penetrating it, and passing into 
the air. Thi^re are, therefore, two systems of reflected rays, one « 
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reflected from the first surface of the glass, and the other by the 
second surface. 

The first system of reflected rays is thrown back immediately 
into the air ; the second system is thrown back into the glass, and 
must pass through the first surface of the glass before it returns 
into the air. 

If the two surfaces which thus successively reflect a portion of 
the light which passes through the transparent medium be very 
close together, and if they be not precisely parallel, the reflected 
rays will intersect each other, and produce the phenomena of 
interference. 

237. Xrldeacenee of flafa-sealea, ooap-babblos, motber-of- 
pearl, feathers, — Hence arise the curious and beautiful 

appearances of iridescence which are observable whenever trans- 
parent substances are exhibited in sufficiently thin plates or 
laminae, the prismatic colours observable in the scales of fishes, in 
spirit of wine spread in thin films on dark surfaces, in oil thinly 
diffused over the surface of water, and the thin laminae of crystals 
and soap-bubbles, and bubbles of glass blown to extreme tenuity, 
in the laminae of mother-of-pearl, and in the wings of insects and 
feathers of birds. 


CHAP. IX. 

DOUBLE REFRACTION. 

238. Transparent n^odla resolved into two classes. — Trans- 
parent substances consist of two classes, which present optical 
phenomena depending on certain physical properties inherent in 
the constitution of each class of media respectively. The pheno- 
mena, both optical and physical, suggest in the first class the sup- 
position that they consist of molecules which are uniform in their 
fbriii and reciprocal efiects, so that the forces which they exercise 
one upon the other are the same in every direction. To this class 
belong every species of aeriform fluid, all liquids, and certain 
transparent solids, such as glass, when properly annealed. 

239. Stngrle reffraottngr media. — In all these substances the 
constituent molecules appear to be so arranged, that we might 
conceive them to be spherules of matter, from the centres of which 
forces emanate which are equal in every direction. 
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240, iPoubie reftactfnr media. — The second class of sub- 
stances, which include crystallised minerals, generally exhibits 
phenomena which lead to the supposition that their constituent 
molecules are not spherules, pr, at least, that they do not exercise 
like forces in all directions round their centres. The pheno- 
menon of crystallisation, already explained*, itself suggests this 
supposition ; for when a substance passes from the liquid to the 
solid state, and undergoes the process of crystallisation, the par- 
ticles afiect a particular arrangement with reference to one 
another, so as to present themselves towards each other in certain 
directions, as if they had sides which mutually attracted or repelled 
each other. 


241. Vncryatalliaed medium. — To render more clearly 
intelligible the effects produced by crystallised substances on light 
transmitted through them, we shall first briefly recapitulate the 
effects produced on rays of light by an ordinary transparent un- 
crystallised medium, such as air, water, or glass. 

Let us suppose such a substance reduced to the form of a 
sphere, which, if it be gas or liquid, may be done by enclosing it in 
a thin globe of glass ; and if it be a solid, it may be reduced to the 
spherical fonn in the lathe. Let ex as, jig. 148., represent a 

section of this transparent 


zi 



Fig. 148. 


sphere, and e f a o another 
section at right angles to it. 

Let z N and i n represent 
two rays of homogeneous light 
incident at n, one in a direc- 
tion which, being continued* 
would pass through the centre 
c of the sphere, and the other, 
IN, in a direction oblique to 
the former. 

If the sphere be composed 
of non-crystallised transparent 
matter, the ray zn will pass 
through it, pursuing the ori- 
ginal direction ; and conse- 
quently, after passing the 
centre c, will emerge from the 
lowest point s in the direction 
s T, so ^at its course shall be 
in no wise changed by the 
transparent medium through 
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which it has passed; but the ray in, which falls obliquely at the 
point N, will, according to the law of refraction already explained, 
be deflected from its course towards the diameter n c s, and will 
follow a direction such as n a, which makes an angle with n s, less 
than that which i n makes with n z. 

The laws which govern in this case the refracted ray are as 
follows : — 

I. If the incident ray be perpendicular to the surface at the 
point of incidence, its direction will not be changed in passing 
through the transparent medium. 

n. If the incident ray form an angle, su^'h as i n z, with the per- 
pendicular N z at the point of incidence, then the refracted ray n r 
will form an angle with the same perpendicular n z, or with its 
production n s, the plane of which will coincide with the plane of 
the angle of incidence z n i. \ 

III. If the angle of incidence i n z be varied, the angle of refrac- 
tion R N 8 will be also varied, but in such a manner that the ratio 
of the sine of the angle of incidence i n z to that of the angle of 
refraction r n s shall always be the same, so long as the transparent 
medium into which the ray passes is the same. 

IV, If while the incident rays z n and i n preserve their position, 
the sphere be turned round its centre c, so as to bring successively 
every part of its surface to coincide with, the point of incidence n, 
the refracted ray n r will still maintiun the same direction and 
position, and the ray z n will still pass through the centre of the 
sphere c, no matter what position may be given to the sphere, so 
long as the position of its centre c remain unchaiijled. 

Thus the direction and position of the incident rays i n and z n, 
and of the refracted rays n r and n s, will remain fixed, although 
the transparent sphere which they penetrate may be changed in 
an infinite variety of ways, so as to bring all its points in suches- 
sion to coincide with the point of incidence n of the rays. 

Such are the phenomena which are produced when the rays i n 
and z N are incident upon a sphere composed of uncrystallised 
transparent substance. The same phenomena will always prevail 
in the case even of certain crystallised substances ; but in the case 
of other crystallised media, different and far more complicated 
phenomena are developed, which we shall now proceed to explain. 

242. CryataUtoad media. — Let a sphere be formed Of one of 
the class of crystals of which Iceland spar or the crystallised car- 
bonate of lime is a specimen, and let this sphere be submitted to 
the same experiments as have been described in the former case. 
When the raya in and zn, 149., penetrate tbO sphere at n, 
•they will each of them be resolved into two rays, one of which, 
in the figure, is indicated by the uniform line, and the other by 
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the dotted line. The i^ajci in- 
dicated by the uniform lines 
NS and N By will conform to the 
laws of refraction which prevail 
in uncr jstallised media ; that is 
to say, the ray ns will pass 
through the centre of the 
sphere c, preserving the direc- 
tion of the incident ray z n, 
which strikes the surface of th^ 
^ sphere at n in a perpendicular 
direction, and the ray nb will 
be in the plane of the angle of 
incidence inz. Also, if the 
ray in be made to fall at n, so 
as to form any other angle of 
incidence, the ray n b will vary 
its inclination to the perpen- 
dicular N s, in conformity with 
the law of refraction, which 
establishes a constant ratio be- 
tween the sines of the angles of incidence and refraction. 

But none of these characters are found to attend the other rays 
ns' and nr"' into which the original incident rays are resol ve<l by 
the crystal. The ray ns^ although proceeding from the ray zn, 
which is incident perpendicularly at the point n, does not pene- 
trate the meditib in the same direction, but makes a certain angle 
s^ N s with the perpendicular. Thus, in the case of this ray there 
is an acute angle of refraction corresponding to perpendicular 
incidence. In the ease of the ray nb^ it is found that it deviates 
on the one side or the other of the plane of the angle of incidence 
INZ, and thus this ray violates that general law of common re- 
fraction which declares that the plane of the angle of refraction 
coincides with the plane of the angle of incidence. 

If the angle formed by the incident ray in with the perpendi- 
cular ZN be varied, the angle which the refracted ray nb makes 
with the perpendicular ns will be also varied, but npt according 
to the law of sines which prevails in the case of ordinary re- 
fraction. 

243. Tbe ordinary and oatraordinarjr raya« •— Thus it 
appears that in such crystallised media the incident ray is resolved 
into two rays, one of which conforms to the laws of common re- 
fraction, and the other violates them, and is regulated by other 
and different conditions. The two rays into which , the incident 
ray is thus resolved are called the ordinary and extraordinary rays ; 
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that which conforms to the laws of common refraction being 
called the ordinary^ and that which violates them the extrmrdinary 
ray. 

If the sphere be now supposed to be moved, as before, round 
its centre c, so as to bring successively all the points of its surface 
to coincide with the point of incidence x, it will be found that 
the ordinary rays ns and nr will preserve their direction and 
position fixed in all positions which the sphere shall assume ; but 
that the direction and position of the extraordinary rays ns' and 
N r' will vary with every change of position of the sphere. They 
will sometimes approach to, and sometimes recede from, the ordi- 
nary rays; and they will sometimes deviate on one side, and some- 
times on the other, of the plane of the angle of incidence ; but in 
all cases there will be a maximum deviation from the ordinary 
ray, which will not be exceeded. 

244. JLkIs of double refraotion. — By varying the position of 
the sphere so as to bring the various points of its surface to coin- 
cide with the point of incidence n, a point will be found upon it 
at which the extraordinary ray ns' will coincide with the ordinary 
ray ns. As this point approaches the point n, the angle s ' ns 
under the ordinary and extraordinary ray will be observed con- 
tinually to diminish ; an effect which will indicate the change of 
position necessary to bring the desired point to coincide with the 
point of incidence n. 

This point of the sphere then possesses a distinctive character, 
in virtue of which the incident ray zn is not, as at all other points, 
resolved into two rays, but passes through the sphere in the 
direction ngs, exactly as it would pass through a sphere com- 
posed of an uncrystallised substance. 

The diameter of the sphere which possesses this property is 
called its optical or the axis of double refraction^ being the 
only line in the sphere along which a ray of ordinary light can 
pass without being decomposed into two. 

245. tews of double refraction. — Having thus determined 
this optical axis of the sphere, let us next examine the conditions 
which affect a ray of light, such as in, which falls obliquely at the 
extremity $)£ such optical axis. 

Let Ncs,^^. 150., be the optical axis of the sphere. The ray 
ZN will then, as has just been explained, pass through the centre 
c to the point s, without double refraction, as it would through 
an ordinary medium. The ray in, which falls obliquely at n, 
will, howeter, be doubly refracted, and will be resolved into 
the ordinary ray nr, and the extraordinary ray nr'. But this 
extraordinary ray nr^ will, in this c^e, conform to one of the laws 
of ordinary refraction, for it will invariably lie in the plane of 
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the angle of incidence inz; 
and so long as the angle of in- 
cidence shall not be varied, 
the direction of this extraordi- 
nary ray will remain the same. 
This may be proved by causing 
the sphere to revolve round 
the axis ns. While it so re- 
volves, the extraordinary ray 
Na^ will remain fixed in its di- 
rection, being always in the 
Q plane of the angle of incidence, 
and forming always the same 
angle of refraction with the 
axis NS. 

If the incident ray in be 
varied in its inclination, so as 
to form, as before, a greater 
angle with zn, the extraordi- 
nary ray n r' will also vary its 
inclination to the axis ns and to the ordinary ray nr. But, al- 
though it will remain during such variation always in the plane 
of the angle of incidence, it will not conform to the invariable 
ratio of sines which constitutes the law of ordinary refraction. 

If we suppose the incident ray in gradually to approach zn 
so that the angle of incidence continually diminishes, then the two 
rays nr and nr^ will at the same time approach the axis ns and 
each other; and when the incident ray coincides with zn, the 
ordinary and extraordinary rays n r and n r^ will coalesce with the 
axis N s. 

As, on the other hand, the inclination of the ray in to zn is 
gradually increased, the ordinary and extraordinary rays n r and 
nr^ will also gradually recede from the axis ns, so that their 
angles of refraction will continually increase, and they will also 
recede from each other. 

246. Positive and negative eryetale. — In the case repre- 
sented in the figure, the angle of refraction of the extraordinary 
ray nr' is greater than that of the ordinary ray nr, so that the 
latter is more deflected by the refraction of the crystal than the 
former. This, however, is not always the case. 

In some crystals the angle of refraction of the extraordinaiy 
ray is more than that of the ordinary ray, and, consequently, the 
former is less deflected towards the perpendicular than the latter. 
Crystals are accordingly resolved into two classes, based upon thi{^ 
distinction ; those in which the extraordinary ray is less deflected 
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than the ordinary ray being called negative crystals^ and those in 
which it is more deflected positive crystals. It is evident that in 
the former case the index of ordinary refraction is greater, and in 
the latter less, than the index of extraordinary refraction. 

It must be observed that while the incident ray varies its obli* 
quity to ZM, increasing gradually from o to 90^9 while the 
index of ordinary refraction throughout this variation remains 
constant, the index of extraordinary refraction varies with every 
change of obliquity. In the case of positive crystals this index 
increases, in the case of negative crystals it diminishes, with the 
angle of incidence ; while in all it is equal to the index of ordi- 
nary refraction when the ray of in coincides with zn. It increases 
and becomes a maximum when 1 n is at right angles to z n in posi- 
tive crystals; it diminishes and becomes a minimum when in is at 
right angles to z n in negative crystals. 

It is easy to show that all lines passing through the crystal 
which are parallel to the line n s possess also the property which 
characterises such axis; that is to say, a ray which is incident 
perpendicularly in the direction of such lines will penetrate the 
crystal without double refraction. This we may prove by cutting 
a portion of the crystal in a direction perpendicular to the line n s. 

Thus, at the point f, let a surface pj/ he formed, which shall 
be perpendicular to ns* Then a ray zn, falling perpendicularly 
on such surface pp' will penetrate the crystal in the direction na^ 
without double refraction. 

247. JLzla of double refFactiott oolnoldee wltb oryatallo- 
grapbto axis. — Thus it appears that the lines passing through 
the crystal parallel to n s are axes of double refraction as well as 
the line ns. On comparing the direction of the line ns with the 
direction of the planes of cleavage of the crystal, it is found that 
this line has a direction which is symmetrical with respect to all 
these planes, and that it is in fact the direction of the crystallo- 
graphic axis ; that is to say, a line the direction of which bears 
the same relation to all the faces of the crystal. 

248. Zoeland spar. — Thus 
in the case of Iceland spar, the 
primitive form of whose mole- 
cules is that of such a rhomboid 
as is represented in Jig. 151., the 
crystallographic axis is the dia- 
gonal ab joining the obtuse an- 
gles of the rhomb. The rhomb 
itself is a solid bounded by six 
Fig. , 5 , . equal and similar parallelograms, 

whose obtuse angles gbe and 
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gee are each 101^ 55^ and whose acute angles bee and bgc are 
accordingly each 78*^ 5'- 

The inclination oi^ thc faces of the rhomb, which meet at ac, to 
each other is 105^ 5^ consequently the inclination of those which 
meet at/e is 74^ 55^ The crystallographic axis ab is equally 
inclined, not only to the three faces of the rhomb, which meet at 
a and b respectively, but also to its three edges. The angina 
which this axis makes with the three edges of the rhomb fornnng 
the angle a are equal to each other, their common magnitude being 
60® 44' 46". 

It is evident from this measurement, that the line a 6 is sym- 
metrically placed with respect to all the elements which determine 
the primitive form of the crystal, and we thus find accordingly a 
distinct relation established between the optical and mineralogical 
characters of this substance, so that whenever the direction of its 
crystallographic axis is required to be ascertained, it can be done 
without any mechanical experiment or measurement, by merely 
determining that direction in which a ray of light incident per- 
pendicularly on a surface of the crystal will pass through it with- 
out double refraction. What has been here stated with regard 
to Iceland spar will, muiatis rntdandis^ be applicable to a numerous 
class of crystallised substances, which are distinguished by the 
denomination of crystals having a single axis of double refraction. 
In all such crystals the crystallographic axis coincides with the 
o{)tical axis. 

249. inii-aailAl orystala. — In attempting to explain the com- 
plicated phenomena of double refraction and other effects related 
to them, much convenience and clearness will be obtained by the 
adaptation of a nomenclature indicating the position of the axis 
of double refraction in certain sections of the crystal analogous to 
the well-known circles used in geography and astronomy for ex- 
pressing the relative position of points on the earth and in the 
heavens. We shall therefore call the extremities of the axis n and 
$ the poles of the crystal, and a section of the crystal sfqs inter- 
secting this axis at right angles the equator* We shall also call 
all sections of the crystal made by the planes passing through the 
axis meridians. . • 

. These terms being understood, it will follow that whenevW 
the plane of the angle of incidence coincides with the plane of 
a meridian, the angles of refraction, both of the extraordinary 
and ordinary rays, will be in the plane of the same meridian 
but the ratio of the sine of the angle of incid^ce to the sine of 
the angle of extraordinary refraction^will not in this case be 
constant. ^ ^ 

If the plane of the angle of incidence intersect the crystal at 
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right angles to the optical axis ks, and be consequently parallel 
to llie line coincident with the plane of the equator, the angle of 
extraor^^ttry refraction will Itive its plane coincident with that 
of the angle of incidence, thus fulfilling one of the laws of ordinary 
refraction, as is the case when the plane of the angle of incidence 
coincides with the plane of the meridian. But in this case the 
second law of refraction, which establishes a constant ratio be- 
tween the sines of the angles of incidence and refraction, is 
also fulfilled by the extraordinary ray, so that when the angle 
of incidence coincides with, or is parallel to, the plane of the 
equator, the extraordinary refraction fulfils all the conditions of 
ordinary refraction, although the extraordinary ray does not 
coincide with the ordinary ray; the constant index of refrac- 
tion of the one being greater or less than the constant index of 
refraction of the other, according as the crystal is positive or 
negative. 

There are therefore two systems of planes which intersect 
crystals, one system having the axis of the crystal as their common 
line of intersection, and the other having directions parallel to each 
other, and perpendicular to this axis. In the former, one of the 
laws of ordinary refraction is fulfilled, and in the latter both of 
them. In the former, the plane of the angle of extraordinary re- 
fraction coincides with the plane of the angle of incidence, but the 
ratio of the sines is not constant ; in the latter, the planes also 
coincide, and the ratio of the sines is constant, but not the same^s 
that of the ordinary ray. 

250. Table of uni-axIal eryetals. — The following is a table of 
the crystals which have a single axis of double refraction, accord- 
ing to Mons. Pouillet, ‘‘Elemens de Physique,” voL ii. p. 365. 
1853: — 


Table of Crystals with a sirtgle Axis^ 


VEOATITB. 

Carbonate of lime (Ice- 
land spar). 

Carbonate of lime and 
magnesia. 

Carbonate of lime and iron. 

Tourmaline. 

lUibelllte. 

Corundum. 

Sapphire. 

Ruby. 

Emerald. 

Hydro-chlorate of lime. 

Hydro-chlorate of ftron- 
tian. 

Sub-phosphate of potash. 

Sulphate of nickel and cop- 
per. 

, Cinnabar. 


Mellite. 

Molybdate of lead. 

Beryl. 

Phosphate of "lime (apa- 
tite). 

Tdocrasp (of Vesuvius). 
Werncrite. 

Mica (of Kariat). 
Phosphate of lead. 

Arsen iated phosphate of 
lead. 

Hydrate of strontian. 
Arseniate of potash. 
Octo-hedrite. 

Prussiate of potash. 
Phosphate of lime. 
Arsniate of lead. 
Arsiilate of copper. 
Nephje|}ine. 


POSITIVE. 

Zircon. 

Quartz. 

Oxide of iron. 

Tungstate of zinc. 
Stannite. 

Boracite. 

Apophyllite. 

Sulphate of potash and 
iron. 

Super acetate of copper 
and lime. 

Hydrate of magnesia. 

Ice. 

Hypo-sulphate of lime. 
Dioptase. 

Ruby silver. 
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Besides the above, Sir David Brewster gives the followin'^ : 


NEGATIva. 

Carbonate of zinc. 
Nitrate of soda. 

Levyne. 

Alum stone. 

Gmelinite. 

Chlorate of soda. 

• Cyanide of mercury. 
Paranthine or scapolite. 
Meionite. 


S nervillite. 

Fainglonitc. v 
, Pbosphate of ammonia and 
ml^;nesia. 

Muriate of lime. 

Muriate of strontian. 
Hypo-sulphate of lime. 
Mica with amianthus. 
Hornerite nr nacrlte. 

Mica from Kariat. 


POatTlVB. 

Oxide of tin. 

Tii,ngstate of lime. 
Apdphyllite of uton. 
Oxaliverite. 

Titaiiite. 

Murio-carbonatc of lead. 
Tortoise-shell. 


251. Biaxial crystals. — There is another class of crystals 
which present optical phenomena still more complicated. I,#et us 
suppose, as before, one of these formed into a sphere, and let its 
various points, as before, be broufrht to coincide with the point of 
incidence n of two rays, one of which, z n, fig, 150., is directed to 
the centre of the sphere, and the other i n forming any angle with 
the latter. By bringing the various points of the spherical surface 
to coincide with the point n, it will be found that two points, and*** 
two only, upon it, possess the property of transmitting the ray 
z N, which fills perpendic.ularly upon the surface, through the ob- 
ject, without double refraction. The diameters passing through 
these two points have each of them the character of an axis of 
double refraction ; and the crystals characterised by this pro- 
perty are accordingly called crystals with two axes of double 
refraction. 

In this class of crystals it is found that neither of the rays into 
which the incident ray is resolved conforms to the laws of ordinary 
refraction ; that both deviate from the plane of the angle of inci- 
dence, and that neither of them fulfils the second law, which deter- 
mines the constant ratio between the sines of incidence and re- 
fraction. Both r.ays, therefore, are extraordinary rays. 

There are, however, two planes in which the angle of incidence 
may be placed, 11% one of which one of the two rays and in the 

other the other will conform to 
both the laws of onlinary re- 
fraction, so that in these planes 
one or other of the two extra- 
ordinary rays becomes an or- 
dinary ray. The position of 
q' these planes is determined by 
the following conditions : — 

Let N s and n's', 152., 

be the two axes of double re- 
fraction. Let p p' be a line 
which divides into equal parts 
the ' angle n c n' formed by « 
these two aifgles, and let q 
o 
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be a line which divides into equal parts the other angle c s 
formed by the same axis. 

If a plane pass through c j^rpendicular to p c, any ray inci- 
dent upon the crystal in that plane will be resolved into two rays, 
cne of which will conform to the laws of ordinary refraction ; and 
if a plane be drawn perpendicular to the line q any ray incident 
upon the crystal in that plane will be resolved into two, one of 
which will also conform to the laws of ordinary refraction, and 
the ray which thus becomes an ordinary ray in the one plane will 
be dldercnt from that which becomes an ordinary ray in the other 
plane. 

252. The following list of crystals having two axes of double 
refraction, with the magnitude of the angle included between such 
axes, is given by M. Pouillet in the work already cited : — 


Table of Crystals with two Axes, 


Nan)e« of Substances. 


Angles of Axes. 

O / 

% o 

6*56 


Sulphate of nickel ^certain samples) 
SuIphO'Carbonute of lead 
Carbonate of strontlan - 
Carbonate of barytes 
Nitrate of potash - . - 

Mica (certain samples) - 
Talc • • . - - 

Pearl 

Hydrate of barytes - - - 

Mica (certain samples) * 

Arrai^onite . - - - 

Prussiate of potash • - - 

Mica (certain stimples) . 

Cynioiihaiie «... 

Anhydrite - - - - 

Borax - - - - . 

Mica (several samples examined 
by M. Biot) 

Apophyllite - - - - ■ - 

Sulphate of magnesia - > - 37 ^ 

Sulphate of barytes - - - - 37 40 

Spermaceti (about) - 37 4Z 

Borax (native) - - 38 ^ 

Nitrate of zinc - - 40 o 

Stilbite - - - - 41 4^ 

Sulphate of nickel - - 4^ 4 

Carbonate of ammonia * 43 ' . 

Sulphate of zinc - - - - 44 28 

Anhydrite (examined by M. Biot) - 44 21 
Mica - - - - - -45 o 


.Its 

13 18 

14 o 

18 18 

19 24 
25 o 

27 51 
*8 7 

28 42 
30 


Names of Substances. 


Lepidolite 

Benzoate of ammonia 
Sulphate of soda and magnesia 
Sulphate of ammonia 
Brazilian topaz 
Sugar ... 

Sulphatt* of strontian 


Angles of Axes. 

O f 

- 45 o 
8 


Sulpho-hydrochlorate of magnesia 


and iron - 

Sulphate of magnesia and ammonia 
Phosphate of soda - 
Comptonite ... 

Sulphate of lime 
Oxynitrate of silver 
lollte .... 

Feldspar - - - - 

Aberdeen topaz 
Sulphate of potash • 

Carbonate of soda - 
Acetate of lead 
Citric acid - - 

Tartrate of potash - 
Tartaric arid - - - 

Tartrate of potash and soda 
CTarbonate of potash 
Cyanite - - - - 

Chlorate of potash - 
Kpidote - - - - . -84 19 

Hydrochlorate of copper - - ^ 30 

Peridote . - - - - - 87 56 

Succinic acid - - - • - 90 o 

Sulphate of iron - - - - 90 o 


- 45 8 
. ^ 49 


- 49 41 

49 to 50 o 

- 50 o 

- SO o 


- 51 16 

\ St 22 

■P” 

* DO O 

. 62 16 
62 SO 

- 65 o 

- 67 o 

- 70 I 
. 70 2 S 

- 70 29 

- 71 20 

:g S 

- 80 30 

- 81 48 


The researches of Sir David Brewster, published in the “ Phi- 
losophical Transactions of London and Edinburgh,” have led to the 
discovery of various other properties of double and multiple re- 
fracting crystals, which are too complicated for admission into c 
work so elementary as the present; the reader is therefore re 
ferred to the aboVe collections, where their details will be found. 
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253. If a visible object be placed behind a double refracting 
crystal, the pencil of ays proceeduig from each point in it will be 
resolved into two pencils, and wiH emerge from the crystal as if 
they had proceeded from two different objects in directions cor- 
responding to the respective directions of the two pencils. 

An eye, therefore, placed before the crystal, so as to receive 
these emerging pencils, will see two different images of the object, 
corresponding to the two systems of pencils. If the crystal be one 
having a single axis of double refraction, then one of these images 
will be that produced by the pencils consisting of ordinary rays, 
and the other will be that produced by pencils consisting of 
extraordinary rays. 

254. The one is called the ordinary, the other the extraordinary 



image. Thus, if p, fig, 153., he such an object, and ab c d be a 
double refracting crystal, such as Iceland spar, the pencils which 
proceed from p and are incident upon the surface n c will be 
divided into two systems of pencils, the axis of the ordinary 
system passing perpendicularly through the crystal in the direc- 
tion I o, and emerging on the other side in the same direction, so 
as to meet the eye at y. The extraordinary pencils will follow 
the direction i e through the crystal, and will emerge parallel to 
the ordinary pencil in the direction e t^, so as to reach the eye at 
y'. An eye placed therefore at any point, in looking towards the 
crystal, will perceive two images of the point p in juxtaposition in 
the direction of the rays y' e and y o. 

255. It is evident that the thicker the crystal is, the more 
widely separated will be these two images. A crystal of Iceland 
spar three inches thick, will be sufficient to produce a distinct 
separation of the two images of a spherical object having a dia- 
meter of one third of an inch. 

If while the object and the eye remain fixed, the crystal be 
turned round the line p y, joining the eye and the object as an 
axis, the extraordinary image will appear to revolve round the 
ordinary image, showing that in this case the extraordinary pencil 
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I E revolves round the ordinary pencil i o, so os to move in the 
surface of a cone. * This effect is in conformity with what has been 
already explained. 

If, after passing through a crystal a b c b, Jig^ 1 54., the rays be 


B 



received by another crystal a a'b'b, whose sides and axes have a 
position similar to those of the first, the two crystals being in 
contact at the surfiice a i>, the ordinary and extraordinary rays 
will pass through the second crystal, following the same direction 
as those which they followed in the first crystal, the lines o o' and 
E e' being the continuation of the lines i o and i e. 

256. Case in wblob two similar crystals neutralise eacli 
otBer. — If the two crystals in this case have the same thickness, 
then the ofiect will be that the rays e' y' and o' y emerging from 
the second will be separated by a sjjace twice as great as that by 
which they were separated in passing through the first crystal, 

If the second crystal, instead of having been placed upon the 
first crystal so that its corresponding sides shall have the same 
direction, be placed upon it so that they shall have contrary di- 
rections, as represented in jig. 155., then the second crystal will 
have the effect of causing the reunion of the two pencils separated 
by the first crystal, and the ordinary and extraordinsiry rays will 
accordingly emerge from the same point o of the second crystal in 
the same direction, so tliat an eye placed at y will sec but one 
image of the object p. In this case the ordinary ray follows the 
direction p i o o' y, and the extraordinary ray follows the direc- 
tion p I E o' Y. Thus the separation of the rays takes place only 
in passing through the crystals, the reunion being established at 
the point of the emergence, o' from the second crystal. 

257. Four Imagreo. — If we suppose the second crystal aa'b'b 
(^Jig- 1 54.), to be turned round the line p i o y as an axis, the mo- 
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ment it moves from the position represented in Jig. 154., the ordi- 
nary and extraordin? y rays i o and 1 e incident upon it from 
the first crystal will be each doubly refracted so as to be resolved 
into four rays, and thus an eye placed at y would see four images 
of the point p. As the second crystal is gradually turned round, 
these four images assume a scries of difierent positions with rela- 
tion to each other, and also have dififerent degrees of brilliancy. 



Fig. 155. 


After the crystal has made half a revolution, and assumed the 
position represented in Jig. 155., all these four images unite in one. 
In the position intermediate between these two, that is to say, 
when the second crystal has made a quarter of a revolution round 
the line p i o y, then the four images will be reduced to two, which, 
however, will have a different position relative to the line a i> from 
that which the image produced in the position represented in 
Jig, I 54. has. 

258. The successive positions assumed by the four images du- 
ring the half revolution of the second crystal between the position 
represented in Jig, 154*, and that represented in Jig. 15 5 *? 
given in Jig. 156., where n represents the position of the images 
corresponding to J^g. 154., and k to Jig. 155.; p represents their 
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Fig. 156. 

position when the second crystal has made one fourth of a revo- 
lution ; G, B, and b, represent three successive positions of the 
images in three equally distant stages of the first quarter of a 
revolution ; and o, h, and 1 represent their respective positions in'" 
three equally distant stages of the second quarter of a revolution. 

o 3 
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The relative brilliancies of the images are indicated by the shading 
of the dots, the dark dots being understood to represent greater 
brilliancy than the shaded ones. 

259. AjLem of bl-azlal crystals. — In uni-axial crystals the 
axis has the same position, whatever be the colour of the light, 
but in bi-axial crystals the position of the axes is different for dif- 
ferent coloured lights. Sir John Herschel found that in tartrate 
of potash and soda their inclination for violet light was 56®, and 
for red light 76°. In other crystals, such os nitre, their inclina- 
tion for violet was greater than f )r red, but in all cases the axes 
for all coloured light in the same crystal are in the same plane. 
Sir David Brewster found that glauberite had two axes for red 
light, inclined at an angle of 50^ and only one for violet light. 
The same eminent philosopher found that in the case of analcine 
there were several planes along which there was no double refrac- 
tion, however various the angle of incidence might be, so that that 
substance might be considered as having an infinite number of 
axes of double refraction. 

260. 2>ouble refiraeting* structure produced by artificial 

processes. — The property of double refraction may in some 
cases be imparted by artificial procespei^to substances which do 
not naturally possess it. If a cylinder of glass bo brought to a 
red heat, and held upon a plate of metal until it becomes cold, it 
will acquire the double refracting property, the axis of the cy- 
linder being a single positive axis of double refraction. This axis 
differs, however, from the positive axis of crystallisation, because 
in this case it is a single line, while in the crystal the lines parallel 
to it are equally axes of double refraction. Sir David Brewster 
says that if, instead of heating the cylinder, it had been immersed 
in a vessel of boiling water, it would have acquired the same 
double refracting virtue when the heat had reached its axis, but 
that the property would not be permanent, disappearing when the 
cylinder should become uniformly heated. Also, if the cylinder 
were uniformly heated in boiling oil, or at a fire so as not to soften 
the glass, and had been placed in a cold fluid, it would acquire a 
temporary double refracting virtue when the cooling had reached 
the axis ; but in this case the axis would be a negative one, in- 
stead of a positive, as in the former case. 

According to him some other analogous structures may be pro- 
duced by pressure, and by the induration of soft solids, such as 
animal jellies, isinglass, &c. 

If the cylinder in the preceding explanations is not a regular 
one, but have itft section perpendicular to the axis everywhere 
an ellipse in place of a circle, it will have two axes of double 
refraction. 
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In like manner, if use rectangular plates of glass instead of 
cylinders, as in the preceding experiment, we shall have plates 
with two planes of double refraction, a positive structure being on 
one side of each plane, and a negative one on the other. 

If we use perfect spheres there will be axes of double refrac- 
tion along every diameter, and, consequently, an infinite number 
of them. 

The crystalline lenses of almost ajil animals, whether they are 
lenses, spheres, or spheroids, have one or more axes of double 
refraction. 


CHAP. X. 

POnAKISATION OF I.IGHT. 

261. When a ray of light has been reflected from the siirfiice of 
a body under certain spf^cial conditions, or transmitted through 
certain transparent crystals, it undergoes a remarkable change in 
its properties, so that it will no longer be subject to the same cflects 
of reflection and refraction as beft)re. The elFect thus produced 
upon it has been called polarisation^ and the ray or rays of light 
thus affected are said to be polarised. 

The name poles is given in physics in general to the sides or ends 
of any body which enjoy or have acquired any contrary properties. 
Thus, the opposite ends or sides of a magnet have contrary pro- 
perties, inasmuch as each attracts what the other repels. The 
opposite ends of an electric or galvanic arrangement are, for like 
reasons, denominated poles. 

Following the common rule of analogy in nomenclature, a ray 
of light which has been submitted to reflection or transmission 
under the special conditions referred to, has been called polarised 
light; inasmuch as it is found that the sides of tlie ray which lie at 
right angles to each other, possess contrary physical properties, 
while those of a ray of common or unpolarised light possess the 
same physical properties. 

To illustrate the relative physical condition of common light 
and polarised light, we may compare a ray of common light to a 
round rod or wire of uniform polish and uniformly white, while a 
ray of polarised light may be compared to a similar wire, two of 
whose opposite sides are rough and black, while the other opposite ^ 
sides at right angles to these are polished and white. Thus, if 

04 
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fig. 1 57., be a section of the former, the entire circumfer- 
ence A B c D is white and polished, and if a' d'c' d' (fig. i S^*) be 



Fig. 157. Fig. 158. 


a section of the latter, a' and c' will be wliitc and polished, while 
b' and fV will be black and rough. 

A group of physical properties, very numerous and complicated, 
characterise the polarised state of light, the discussion and expo- 
sition of which constitute the subject of an extensive and im- 
portant section of optics. 

Let a plate of glass be blackened on one side, so that when used 
as a reflector no light will be reflected from its posterior surface. 
Such a plate will therefore reflect light only from one surface, 
which will be its anterior surface. This precaution is necessary 
in the cases now to be examined, in order to prevent the effects 
which would ensue from the combination of the rays, which would 
otherwise be reflected from both the anterior and posterior surfaces 
of the glass. 

I ct such a plate, so prepared, be presented to the polarised ray 
at an angle of incidence of 54^ 35', so that the plate shall make 
with the ray aiv angle of 35° 25'; and let it be turned round the 
ray, so as to be presenteil successively on every side of it, still 
forming, however, the same angle with it. During this process, it 
will be observed that there is a certain direction of the plane of 
the angle of incidence at which no reflection will take place ; the 
ray will be absorbed or extinguished, so to speak, by the reflecting 
surface. The plane of incidence will have this direction in two 
opposite positions of the reflector. 

Let the line 6' d\fig. 1 58., represent this position of the plane of 
incidence : then b' and d* will be the two opposite sides of the ray, 
at which the reflector being presented will cause the extinction of 
the light. Now as the reflector is carried round from either of 
these positions respectively, so that the plane of the angle of inci- 
dence shall turn round the axis of the ray, reflection will begin to 
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take place, and will increase in intensity until the plane of the 
angle of incidence tal s a position, such as a' c\ at right angles to 
¥ d\ when the intensity of the rejection will be a maximum. After 
passing this position, the intensity of the rellection will again di- 
minisli, and will continue to decrease until the plane of the angle 
of incidence shall again coincide with the diameter ¥ tV, It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that difTerent sides of such a ray have different 
properties. Thus, the sides ¥ and ¥ have a susceptibility of being 
reflected, of which the sides ¥ and df are deprived ; and the sus- 
ceptibility of reflection diminishes gradually in going round the 
ray from either a' or ¥ towards ¥ or d\ when it altogether ceases. 

A plane passing through the axis of the ray, and coinciding with 
the diameter ¥ c', is called the plane of polarisation. It is evident, 
therefore, from what has been explained, that when the reflector is 
so presented to the ray that the plane of the angle of incidence 
shall coincide with the plane of polarisation, reflection will take 
place with the greatest intensity, and that when the plane of the 
angle of incidence is at right angles to the plane of polarisation, 
no reflection takes place, and the ray is extinguished. 

262. ikiiflrle of polarisation. — If, instead of glass, any other 
reflecting surface be used, like effects would be produced ; only 
that the angle at which it would be necessary to present the reflect- 
ing surface to the ray would be different, each species of reflector 
having its own particular angle. This angle is, for reasons which 
will be hereafter explained, called the angle of polarisation, 

263. Polarisoopes. — Instruments called Volariscopes^ adapted 
for the experimental illustration of the phenomena of polarisation, 
have been constructed in various forms. One of the most con- 
venient for the purposes of elementary explanation consists of 
several detached pieces, which are represented in Jig. 1 59* A uis a 
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brass tube like that of a telescope, along the axis of which the 
polarised pencil to be submitted to examination is transmitted, 
c is a short tube capable of being inserted, after the manner 
telescopic tubes, in the main tube at a. This tube c carries a plane 
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reflector d of the blackened glass already described, which is ca- 
pable of being turned on pivots, and is supplied with a double scale 
and index, by which the angle it makes with the axis of the tube 
can be regulated at pleasure. By turning the tube c round its 
axis, the plane of the reflector n may be presented successively on 
every side of the axis of the main tube. 

A diaphragm is fixed in the tube at d, having a circular hole in 
its centre, to limit the magnitude of the transmitted pencil. The 
pieces e, p, g, and ir, are severally capable of being inserted in the 
end B of the tube, and of being turned round in the same manner 
as already described with relation to the piece c inserted at the 
end A. The short tube £ carries a plane reflector r, similar to 
that alrea<ly described, which is capable of being adjusted at any 
desired angle with the axis of the tube. The tube p contains a 
double refracting prism ; the tube o contains a thin disc of tour- 
maline with parallel faces, so cut that the optic axis is parallel to 
these faces. In fine, the tube ii contains a bundle of plates of 
glass, with parallel surfaces placed in contact with each other, and 
inclined obliquely to the axis of the tube. 

All these pieces severally inserted in the tube a b can be 
turned round its axis, so that the reflector R, or the prism, or the 
tourmaline g, or the included plates h, may be severally presented 
in succession on all sides of the ray transmitted along the axis of 
the tube a b. 

264. Polariaation by reflection. — - Let the tube c, ^g, 1^9., 
carrying the reflector d, be inserted in the main tube a, and let a 
plate of blackened glass be inserted in the frame d, as already 
described. Let the apparatus be so adjusted that when a ray of 
light falling upon the plate n at an angle of incidence equal to 
54® 35' is reflected, the reflected ray will pass along the axis of 
the tube a b. Such a ray will be polarised, and the plane of its 
polarisation will^ coincide with the plane of the angle of incidence 
upon the plate d. 

To prove this, let the tube e carrying the reflector r be inserted 
in the end b of the main tube, and let the reflector r be adjusted 
so that the ray which passes along the axis of the tube shall fall 
upon it at the some angle of incidence, 54® 35' as represented in 
fg. 160. 

If the tube e be so placed that the plane of the angle of inci- 
dence upon the reflector r shall coincide with the plane of the 
angle of incidence on the reflector n, then the ray coming along 
the axis of the tube will be reflected from r with the greatest 
possible intensity. If the tube e be then turned round within the 
^ube B, so as to present the reflector r successively on difierent 
sides of the ray which passes along the axis of the tube, it will be 
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found that when the reflector r assumes such a position that the 
plane of the angle of ncidcnce upon it is at right angles to the 


1- 



Fig. 160. 


plane of the angle of incidence upon the reflector d, no reflection 
will take place, and the ray will be extinguished. It follows, 
therefore, from this, first, that the ray passing along the axis of 
the tube is polarised ; and, secondly, that its plane of polarisation 
coincides with the plane of the angle of incidence of the original 
ray from the reflector n. 

If, instead of a blackened glass, any other reflecting surface 
were placed in the frame d, the same effects would ensue ; but 
the angle of incidence upon such surface which would produce 
polarisation, would be different for different surfaces. 

265. Metbod of determining the polarising angle for 
different reflecting surfaces. — It was discovered by Sir David 
Brewster by observation, and afterwards confirmed by theory, 
that the polarising angle for any reflecting surface is that angle 
of incidence which, being added to the corresponding angle of 
refraction, supposing the ray to enter the medium, would make 


up the sum of 90®. Thus, if abcd. Jig, 161., be a transparent 
^ medium bounded by parallel 

surfaces a b and c d, and if 
^ * r p I be a ray of light incident 

upon it at sucli an angle of 
^ D incidence p 1 F that the angle 

y of refraction b i f' corre- 

q\ / spending to it shall, when 

\ / added to tip, make 90®, 

\ ^ then the angle piFwill be 

2 — pT? the polarising angle, and a 

T2Ly incident at such angle 
and reflected from i in the 
• direction 1 p' will be polar* 

ised. 

It is easy to show that ini^ 


this case the , directions of 


Fig. i6f. 
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the reflected ray i r' and the refracted ray i r are at right angles ; 
for we have 

Fip + riB = 90®. 

And since p 1 b is equal to p' i a, we shall have 

FIP + P'I A = 90®. 

But since f i p + b i f' = 90®, it follows that 

p' I A = B I f'. 

If to both of these we add the angle a i b, we shall have the 
angle p'i r equal to the angle a i f' ; but since a i f' is 90°, the 
angle p' t r will be also 90°. 

Tlie angle of polarisation is therefore determined by the con- 
dition that the reflected ray 1 p' shall be at right angles to the 
direction it would have pursued, had it been refracted instead of 
reflected at i. 

It is easy to show that when the ray i b emerges from the lower 
surface in the directioil r q', parallel to p i, it will be at right 
angles to the direction it would have taken, if, instead of passing 
through the surface at r, it were reflected from it in the direction 
R Q ; for since R q' and r i> are respectively parallel to p l and b i, 
the angle i> r q' is equal to the angle p i b, or, what is the same, 
to the angle p' i a, or, in fine, to the angle r i f'. 

But the angle i r f' is ccjual to the angle q b b, therefore the 
angles r i f' and i r f', taken together, arc equal to the angle 
Q R ; and since the former are equal to 90®, a R q' is a right 
angle. Hence it follows that the ray i b also falls upon the surface 
B at B at the angle of polarisation, since its directions reflected and 
refracted are at right angles. 

It follows from what precedes, that the polarising angle corre- 
sponding to any surface separating Hwo media is that angle whose 
trigonometrical tangent is equal to the index of refraction ; for 
since the angle b i f^ is the complement of the angle f 1 p, the sine 
of F r p divided by the sine of r i r' will be equal to the tangent of 
the angle pip. Thus, whenever the index of refraction for any 
medium is known, the polarising angle for the surface of such 
medium can be determined ; and whenever the polarising angle 
can be found by observation, the index of refraction may be 
inferred- 

Since the indices of refraction for the different component parts 
of solar light are different, it follows that th§ polarising angle for 
each species of homogeneous light will also be different. 

^ 266. Table allowing ttae polarising angle of certain media. 

— Sir David Brewster gives the following table : — 
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1 

Indi^ of 
Kefracijon. 

Maximum 

pulariHinji; 

Auftlc. 

RiflVrencf tK'tween 
the irrcatfht ancl 

l«ut iMilartsituC 
Anf{ICK. 

Water - - - 1 

Red rays 


0 / 

55 4 


0 / 

IVfean rays 
Violet rays 
Red rays 

i*jj6 

1*342 

1*515 

5? " 

53 19 

50 34 


► 0 15 

Plate glass - - < 

( 

Mean rays 
Violet rays 
Red rays 

1*525 

»*|97 

56 45 

56 55 

57 57 


- 0 21 

Oil of cassia - - ^ 

Mean rays , 
Violet rays 

ik 

58 40 

59 


^ I 24 


267. Effects of reflection on polarised litrlit. — If a ray of 

polarised light be incident upon any plane reflecting surface, the 
position of the plane of its polarisation will in general be changed 
after reflection, and will be turned more or less towards the plane 
of the angle of incidence. If the angle at which the ray is inci- 
dent be equal to the polarising angle, then the plane of polaris- 
ation, whatever may be its position in the incident ray, will co- 
incide with the common plane of incidence and reflection in the 
reflected ray, so that the eflect of reflection will be to turn this 
plane round the axis of the ray through the angle formed by it , 
with the plane of incidence. 

If, however, the angle at which the ray is incident be not dtual 
to the polarising angle, then the plane of polarisation will not be 
turned entirely round to coincide with the plane of the angle of 
incidence, but will be turned towards that plane, so that the angle 
formed by the plane of polarisation of the reflected ray with the 
plane of incidence will be less than the angle formed by the plane 
of the angle of polarisation of the incident ray with the same 
plane. 

The angle through which the plane of polarisation is thus turned 
will depend upon the relation which the angle of incidence bears 
to the polarising angle. 

If the ray be incident perpendicularly upon the surface, no 
change will take place in the position of the plane of polarisation, 
that of the reflected ray coinciding with that of the incident ray. 

If the angle of incidence be very small, then the plane of polar- 
isation of the reflected ray will be slightly turned towards the 
plane of incidence, and it will be more and more turned towards 
it as the angle of incidence approaches to equality with the polar- 
ising angle. When they are equal, the plane of polarisation will 
coincide with the plane of the angle of incidence. When the 
angle of incidence exceeds the angle of polarisation, the plane of 
polarisation of the reflected ray will be turned from the plane 
the angle of incidence, and on the other side o£ it ; and it will 
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continue to be turned from it more and more as the angle of inci- 
dence is increased, until it becomes a right angle. All these phe- 
nomena can be illustrated experimentally by means of the polari- 
scopic apparatus already described, the plane of polarisation being 
always capable of being determined by the means already ex- 
plained. 

268. SffeotB of ordinary refiractlon on polarised Uffbt. — 

When a ray of polarised light enters any transparent medium, the 
plane of its polarisation is changed after refraction, and is turned 
from the plane of the angle of incidence more or less, according as 
the angle of incidence differs more or less from the polarising 
angle. The effect, therefore, of refraction on the plane of polar- 
isation is contrary to that produced by reflection. The more 
nearly the angle of incidence approaches to equality with the po- 
larising angle, the more nearly will the plane of polarisation in the 
refracted ray be turned to a direction at right angles to the plane 
of incidence 5 and if the angle of incidence be absolutely equal to 
the polarising angle, then the plane of polarisation of the refracted 
ray will be at right angles to the plane of incidence, whatever may 
have been its position in the incident ray. It follows, therefore, 
that if the plane of polarisation of the incident ray be at right 
angles to the plane of incidence, it will suffer no change by re- 
fraction ; but the further it departs from this direction, the greater 
will be the change produced upon it by refi*action. 

269. Composition of unpolarlsed ligrbt. — It was first sug- 
gested by Sir D. Brewster, and since confirmed by theory, that a 
ray of ordinary or unpolarised light consists of two rays polarised 
in planes at right angles to each other, the absolute direction of 
these planes being arbitrary. When such a ray is perfectly 
polarised, these planes of polarisation are made to coincide, cither 
or both being turned round the axis of the ray. 

Polarised rays may, however, also be obtained from a ray of 
natural light, either by resolving the ray into the two pencils of 
which it consists, and exhibiting them separately polarised in planes 
at right angles to each other, or by extinguishing one of the two 
rays, and not the other. 

270. Polarisation by double rebraotion. — A double refract- 
ing crystal supplies the means of obtaining polarised rays by the 
first method. 

When a ray of common light is incident upon such a crystal in 
a plane passing through its axis, it will be divided, as has been 
already explained, into two rays, the ordinary and extraordinary, 
both of which will be found to be polarised if examined by the test 
L^plready explained. The plane of polarisation of the ordinary ray 
will coincide with the plane of the angle of incidence, and the plane 
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of polarisation of the extraordinary ray will be at right angles to 
it. Thus the double r<>fracting crystal resolves the ray of common 
light into its two component polarised rayi^ exactly as a common 
prism resolves a ray of solar light into its ccauponent rays of dif- 
ferent refrangibility. 

271. Partial polarlsatton. — As a ray of light is completely 
polarised when the two planes of polarisation naturally at right 
angles are brought to absolute coincidence, and as it is completely 
unpolarised when these planes are at right angles, it is partially 
polarised when they are in any intermediate position ; and it ap- 
proaches more and more to the state of complete polarisation as 
the obliquity of the two planes of polarisation increases. Thus, 
when they form an angle of 45°, the ray may be considered as half 
polarised. 

It was long contended that a pencil partially polarised consisted 
of rays completely polarised mixed with rays completely un- 
polarised in various proportions, according to the degree of partial 
polarisation of the pencil; but Sir David Brewster suggested, 
what has been since confirmed by theory, that partial polarisation 
must be otherwise understood, and that a pencil partially polarised 
contains in it no ray, either perfectly polarised or perfectly un- 
polarised, but consists of rays, each of which is imperfectly 
polarised, as just explained. 

272. Polarisation hy suceossiwe refiractionst — It has been 
already shown that a ray of polarised light, when it enters a trans- 
parent medium, and is refracted by it, has its plane of polarisation 
turned from the plane of the angle of incidence through an angle 
greater or less in magnitude according to the relation which the 
angle of incidence bears to the polarising angle. Now, since a ray 
of natural light consists of two rays of light polarised in planes at 
right angles to each other, such a ray, when it enters a refracting 
medium, will have both planes of polarisation of its component 
rays turned towards a right angle with the plane of the angle of 
incidence. 

If such a ray then be successively refracted by a series of media 
bounded by parallel planes, the planes of polarisation of its com- 
ponent rays will undergo a series of changes of direction, each 
having a tendency to turn them into a direction at right angles to 
the common plane of incidence and emergence. 

Sir David Brewster found that the light of a wax candle placed 
at the distance of ten or twelve feet from a series of parallel plates 
of ground glass was polarised at angles of incidence which de* 
pended on the number of plates as exhibited in the following 
table : — j 
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so. of Plates of 
Crown Ulasii. 


8 . 
IZ - 
i6 - 
2t - 
14 - 


Obsereed An^le at which 
the Pencil is polarisetl. 
O, 

II 

o 

fiy 4 
- 6] II 

■ 60 S 


- 4 - 


No of Platen of 
Crown Glass. 

17 - 

31 - 

J 5 - 
41 - 

47 - 


OhnerTed Angle at which 
tlie Pencil Ts polarised. 
O / 


- 57 to 

- 53 28 

- 50 5 

- 45 35 
. 41 4Z 


lie inferred from these experiments that if we divide the 
number 41*84 by any number of crown glass plates^ we shall 
obtain the tangent of the angle at which a pencil of light may be 
polarised by this number. lie also inferred that tlie power of 
polarising the refracted light increased with the angle of incidence 
between o, or a minimum, at a perpendicular incidence, and the 
greatest possible, or a maximum, as the incidence approached 90®. 

The apparatus represented at h, Jig. 159., is adapted for the 
experimental demonstration of this. In the tube ir is placed a 
series of five or more plates of glass resting with their surfaces one 
upon the other, and capable of being adjusted in tlie tube so as to 
form any desired angle with its axis. 

If this piece 11 be inserted in the end a of the tube, and if the 
plates of glass be applied at the proper angle, it will be found that 
the light after passing through them is nearly polarised, and that 
its plane of polarisation is perpendicular to the common plane of 
the angles of incidence and refraction. In this case the more 
brilliant the pencil of light transmitted through the plates, the 
more numerous the plates must be in order to effect complete 
polarisation. 

Strictly speaking, no number of plates can bring the planes of 
polarisation to absolute coincidence ; but they may be said to 
approach so near to it, that the pencil will be to all appearance 
completely polarised with lights of ordinary intensity. 

A pf'ncil thus polarised by refraction will exhibit the same pro- 
perties when submitted to reflection, or when incident upon a plate 
of tourmaline, as has been already described with respect to light 
polarised by reflection. 

273. Bffeot of tourmaline. — Let a plate of tourmaline be 
cut with surfaces parallel to each other and to its optic axis. 
Such a plate being fixed in the piece g (./%*. I 59 .)» in- 

serted in the end of the tube b, so as to receive the polarised rays 
transmitted along the axis of the tube perpendicular to its surface. 
When thus arranged, the tube o being turned within the tube b, 
so as to bring the optic axis of the tourmaline to coincide with the 
plane of polarisation of the ray, the ray will be totally intercepted. 
Jf the tube be then turned, so that the axis of the tourmaline shall 
form an increasing angle with the plane of polarisation, light will 
*■ begin to be transmitted, and the intensity of the light so trans- 
mitted will gradually increase, until the axis of the tourmaline 
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is at right angles to the plane of polarisation, when its intensity 
will be a maximum. , / iler it passes that, tlb tube g being slowly 
turned, the intensity will again diminish until the axis of the tour* 
maline again coincides with the plane of polarisation, when the 
light will be completely intercepted. The' tourmaline supplies 
therefore a test of polarisation and a means of ascertaining the 
position of the plane of polarisation more convenient still than 
that which has been already explained by means of the reflecting 
surface r. 

274. Polaiiaation by absorption. — Sir David Brewster 
showed that agate and some other crystals had the effect of inter- 
cepting one of the two polarised rays which constitute common 
light, and transmitting the other ; and suggested this as a means of 
obtaining polarised light. Thus, if a ray of common light be trans- 
mitted through a plate of agate, one of the oppositely polarised 
beams will be converted into nebulous light in one position of the 
crystal, and the other in another position, so that one of the pola- 
rised beams will in each case be transmitted. The same effect may 
be produced by Iceland spar. Aragonite, or artificial salts, prepared 
in a peculiar manner, so as to produce a dispersion of one of the 
two polarised rays forming common light. 

If common light be transmitted through a thin plate of tourma- 
line, one of the polarised rays which constitute it will in like man- 
ner be absorbed by the tourmaline, and the other transmitted; 
and when the tourmaline is applied in a position at right angles 
to this, the ray which was before transmitted is absorbed, and vice 
versa, 

275. Polarisation by irregmlar reflection. — When a 
pencil of light is directed obliquely on any imperfectly polished 
surface so as to be irregularly reflected from it, the rays thus re- 
flected wijil be partially polarised, as may be ascertained by look- 
ing at the reflecting surface through the plate of tourmaline g 
(^. 1 59.)* On turning round the plate of tourmaline, it will be 
fbund that the brightness of the surface will vary according to the 
direction of the axis of the tourmaline, the positions qf the axis 
which render its brilliancy greatest and least being at right angles 
to each other. That the polarisation in this case is imperfect is 
demonstrated by the fact that the tourmaline in no position pro- 
duces a complete extinction of the light. 

Since light is more or less polarised by successive refractions 
and by successive reflections, whether regular or irregular, it fol- 
lows that light is almost never found without being more or less 
polarised. Thus the light of day proceeding from the solar rays, 
reflected and refracted by the atmosphere and the clouds, must 
always be more or less polarised, an eflect which may bc 

p 
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verified by examining this light by one or other of the tests of 
polarisation, but more especially by the tourmaline already 
described. 

276. Znterltoreiioe of polairiaed penolla. — If two pencils of 
light have their planes of polarisation parallel, they will exhibit 
the same phenomena of interference as have been already de- 
scribed for ordinary light. The production of bright and dark 
fringes, when the pencils are homogeneous, and the production of 
coloured fringes, when the pencils consist of compound light, will 
occur as in the case of unpolarised light. 

But if the two pencils be polarised in planes at right angles to 
each other, none of the phenomena of interference will be exhi- 
bited. No matter under what circumstances the rays shall inter- 
sect, it cari never happen that either ray will extinguish the other, 
or that the phenomena of dark and light or coloured fringes are 
produced. 

When two pencils are polarised in planes forming with each 
other an oblique angle, they will produce fringes, but of inferior 
brilliancy to those exhibited when their planes of polarisation are 
parallel. 

If two pencils are first polarised in planes at right angles to 
each other, and afterwards have their planes of polarisation ren« 
dered parallel, which may always be accomplished either by 
refraction or reflection, they will not recover the property of 
forming fringes of interference, of which they were deprived by 
rectangular polarisation. But if a pencil of common light be first 
completely polarised, and then be divided into two pencils polar- 
ised in rectangular planes, these two pencils, if their planes of 
polarisation be agfun rendered parallel, will acquire the property 
of interference, and will exhibit fringes. 

All these phenomena admit of verification by the polariscopic 
apparatus already described. 

277. Compound aolar lig^bt cannot be completely pola- 
rised by reflection, but may be nearly 20. — Since the po- 
larising angle varies with the index of refraction, and since white 
solar light is a compound of rays having different indices of re- 
fraction, it follows that a pencil of solar light can never be com- 
pletely polarised by a reflecting surface, for the angle which would 
polarise completely one of its constituents would be different 
from the angle which would polarise completely another. But 
since the difference between the polarising angles for the extreme 
rays in the case of glass is only 21^ and in the case of water still 
less, it follows that if the polarising reflector be adjusted at the 
polarising angle of the rays of mean refrangibility, the rays of ex- 
treme refrangibility will fall upon it at an angle differing very little 
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from their polarising angle, and, consequently, although they will 
not be completely, th» ' will still be very nearly polarised. 

278. Nevertheless, the absence of complete polarisation in this 
case is rendered extremely evident by the test of the plate of tour- 
maline already described. 

If the reflector lS 9 ^^ adjusted to the polarising angle 

of the rays of mean refrangibility, and the plate of tourmaline g 
be applied to the end b of the tube, the rays corresponding to the 
middle of the spectrum only will be completely intercepted when 
the axis of the tourmaline is brought into the plane of polarisation. 
A portion of the extreme rays at both ends of the spectrum will 
be transmitted through the tourmaline, and will be perceivable as 
bright purple light proceeding from the mixture of the red and 
violet rays which are transmitted. If the plate n be then adjusted 
to the polarising angle of the violet rays, the red rays will be 
transmitted in considerable quantity, and the yellow less, so that 
the light transmitted will be a reddish orange ; and if, on the other 
hand, the polarising plate n be adapted to the polarising angle of 
the red rays, the light transmitted will be a bluish green. If the 
polarising plate i> be composed of any highly dispersive substance, 
such as cassia, diamond, chromate of lead, realgar, or specular 
iron, the colour of the unpolarised light transmitted from the 
tourmaline will be found to be extremely bright and beautiful. 

279. Bffeot of a double refiractinsr cryatal on polaiiaed 
liwbt. — Let us suppose a pencil of polarised light b f,^. 162., 


A A 



Fig. iSa. 


to be incident perpendicularly upon a plate a b, cut from a double 
refracting crystal, in such a manner that its surfaces are parallel 
to each other and to the optic axis of the crystal. The pencil b f, 
in passing through this plate, will be doubly refracted, the ordinary 
pencil proceeding in the direction p o o of the original pencil b f, 
and the. extraordinary pencil taking another direction p e through 
the crystal, and emerging in the direction e e, parallel to that of 
the incident ray b p. These two pencils will be polarised in rect- 
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angular planes, the plane of polarisation of the ordinary pencil o o 
coinciding with the optical axis of the crystal, and the plane of 
polarisation of the extraordinary pencil £ e being perpendicular 
to it. 

To render this more clear, let the circle,^. 163., represent a 
section of the incident ray h p, and let c p be the direction of the 
plane of primitive polarisation of the ray b p. Let c o be parallel 
to the optic axis of the crystal a b, and c e be perpendicular to it. 
It follows, therefore, that co, Jig. 163., will be the direction of the 
plane of polarisation of the ordinary pencil oo^Jig. 162., and c e, 
Jig, 163., will be the direction of the plane of polarisation of the 
extraordinary pencil, b e,^^. 162. 

It follows from the principles of the undulatory theory (and 
this consequence is confirmed by observation) that the propor- 
tion in which the light of the original pencil b p is shared by the 
ordinary and extraordinary pencils o o and e e will be expressed 
by the squares of the cosines of the angles which the plane of 
primitive polarisation cp, Jig, 163., makes with the planes of 
polarisation of the two pencils o o and EE,^g. 162., respectively. 

If, therefore, the number of rays in the original pencil bp be ex- 
pressed by the square of the radius,^. 163., the number of rays 
in the ordinary pencil o o will be expressed by the square of c m, 

and the number of rays 
in the extraordinary 
pencil B E will be ex- 
pressed by the square 
of cn. The changes 
incident to the relative 
intensities of the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary 
^ pencils produced by 
the plate a b, may then 
be easily inferred from 
the diagram, 163., 
If the plane of po- 
larisation of the ori- 
ginal ray bp coincide 
with the axis of the 
cry^al ab, then of, 
Jig. 163., will coincide 
with CO, and the number of rays in the pencil 00, J^. 162,, 
will be expressed by the square of the radius c o, while the pencil 
E E will vanish ; for, in this case, c m will become equal to c o, and 
c n will vanish. 

As the plane of primitive polarisation c p makes an increasing 
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angle with c o, om^ whose square represents the number of rays 
in the pencil o o, will Jecrease^ and c n, whose square represents 
the number of rays in the pencil n e, will increase. The one 
pencil, therefore, will diminish and the other increase in intensity. 
When^he plane of primitive polarisation c p makes an angle of 
45^ wmi the axis go of the crystal, the line cr will bisect the 
angle o c e, and c m will become equal to c n. In this position, 
therefore, the ordinary and extraordinary pencils 00 and be, 
162., will become equally intense, or contain the same number 
of rays. 

When the plane of primitive polarisation c p makes with the 
axis c o of the crystal Ana greater angle than 45^, cm becomes 
less than c n, and consequently the ordinary pencil o o, \ 
contains less rays than the extraordinary pencil e e ; and as the 
angle included between c p and c o increases, the extraordinary 
pencil will become relatively more intense, and the ordinary pencil 
less so, until the plane of primitive polarisation c p makes a right 
angle with the axis c o of the crystal ; in which case c p will coin- 
cide with c £, c n will become equal to c e, and c m will vanish. 

Thus the ordinary pencil 00, jig. 162., will disappear, and all 
the rays of the incident pencil e p will pass into the emergent 
extraordinary pencil e e. A like succession of changes of intensity 
will take place if we suppose the axis of primitive polarisation c p 
to revolve through another quadrant; the rays of the extra- 
ordinary pencil gradually passing into the ordinary one, and the 
extraordinary one vanishing, and the ordinary pencil acquiring the 
same intensity as the incident pencil, when the plane of polarisation 
again coincides with the direction of the axis of the crystal. 

It thus appears that in a complete revolution of the plane of 
primitive polarisation, or, what is the same, if that plane be fixed, 
in a complete revolution of the plate a b in its own plane, there 
will be two positions, 1 80^ asunder, in which all the rays of the 
primitive pencil will pass into the ordinary pencil, and, conse- 
quently, in which the primitive pencil will undergo no change 
either in its intensity or its polarisation. Therefore, there will be 
two positions at right angles to these in which the primitive pencil 
agmn undergoes no change in intensity, but in which it is con- 
verted into the extraordinary pencil e e, its plane of polarisation 
being turned through 90^, and receiving a direction at right 
angles to that of the plane of primitive polarisation. In the inter- 
mediate positions between these four dictions, the relative inten- 
sities of the ordinary and extraordinary pencils undergo constant 
change ; that of the ordinary pencil being greater or less than that 
of the extraordinary pencil, according as the plane of primitive 
polarisation makes a less or greater angle than 45^ with the axis 
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of the crystal A b, and the intensities of the two pencils are equal 
in the four positions in which the axis of primitive polarisation is 
inclined at 45® to the axis of the crystal. 

280. BlfeotB produced by a eeooud double reflraotliigr orye- 
tal. — If we now suppose the ordinary and extraordinary pencils 
00 and E£,^. 162., to be incident perpendicularly upon another 
double refracting plate ad, cut with surfaces parallel to each 
other and to its optic axis, as before, they will each be again 
doubly refracted. The ordinary pencil 00 will be divided into 
another ordinary pencil 00 and an extraordinary pencil ee^ while 
the extraordinary pencil be will also be doubly refracted and 
resolved into two, an ordinary pencil o' o', and an extraordinary 
pencil all these four pencils emerging parallel to the primitive 
pencil BP. 

To determine the proportion in which the rays of the original 
pencil BF are distributed among these four pencils, let co^ Jig. 164., 

represent, as before, 
the direction of the 
optical axis of the plate 
AB, and therefore the 
plane of polarisation of 
the ordinary pencil 
00; and consequently 
c B, perpendicular to 
CO, will represent the 
" plane of polarisation 
of the extraordinary 
pencil EB. Let CO re- 
present the direction 
of the optical axis of 
the plate a'b', and let 
cs be a line perpen- 
dicular to it. 

According to what 
has been already ex- 
plained, the planes of polarisation of the ordinary pencils 00 and 
o' o' will coincide with go, the optical axis of the plate a^b', while 
the planes of polarisation of the extraordinary pencils ee and e'e' 
will coincide with the line ce perpendicular to go. 

If the square of the radius cp, 164., express the number of 
rays in the original pencil bp, the square of cm, as already ex- 
plaihed, will express the number of rays in the pencil 00, and the 
square of cn the number of rays in the pencil be. 

To obtain expressions for the intensities of the pencils into 
which these latter are resolved by the second crystal a^b', let 


o 
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circles be describeil with c as a centre, and c m and c n respec- 
tively as radii. From draw mn' perpendicular to ce and mm^ 
perpendicular to co. Since, then, the squa,!^ of cm expresses 
the number of rays in the pencil oo, the square of cm^ will express 
the number of rays in „the pencil oo, and the square of cn^ will 
expresf the number of rays in the pencil so. 

In like manner, if from n we draw nm'' and at right angles 
respectively to co and ce, the number of rays in the pencil o' o' 
will be expr^sed by the square of c m", and the number of rays 
in the pencil e'e' will be expressed by the square of ca''. AVe 
shall therefore have the following analysis of the intensities of the 
emergent pencil of the ordinary and extraordinary rays produced 
by the first plate \ n, and of the four pencils, ordinary and* extra- 
ordinary, produced by the second plate a'b'. 


Intensity of original pencil r p is expressed by 
„ ordinary pencil o o 

„ extraordhiary pencil be,, 

,, ordinary pencil oo .t - 

„ extraordinary pencil e e „ 

,, ordinary pencil o* o* „ 

„ extraordinary pencil „ 


c p*. 
o m*. 

cna. 

C w'S. 
cn'9. 
c 
o 


If we suppose the plate a'b' to be turned round its centre, so as 
to make its optical axis co, 164., revolve, making varying 
angles with the planes of polarisation of the rays 00 and be, a 
succession of changes will take place in the two pairs of ordinary 
and extraof dinary pencils emerging from the plate a'b', in ail 
respects analogous to those which have been already described as 
having taken place in the pencils 00 and ee emerging from the 
first plate a b. 

This change can be easily inferred from^^. 164., where co 
represents the direction of the optical axis of the crystal a'b', and 
co and c£ the planes of polarisation of the pencils 00 and se. 

Thus, if we suppose the crystal ab turned into such a position 
that its optical axis co shall coincide with co, then cm' will be- 
come equal to cm, and cn' will vanish; therefore the pencil 00 
will contain all the rays of the incident pencil 00, and will have 
the same plane of polarisation, while the pencil ee will vanish. 
At the same time that this takes place, ce will coincide with ce,. 
and consequently cn" will become equal to cn, and cm" will 
vanish. Therefore the pencil o' o' will contain all the rays of the, 
incident pencil ee. Thus it appears that in this case the second 
plate A B will make no change whatever, either on the intensities 
or the planes of polarisation of the two rays 00 and se that 
emerge from the first crystal ab. If the axis of the second crystal 
CO be turned rpund so as to make a gradually increasing angle 
with the axis go of ab, then the lines cn' and cm" will gradually 
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increase, and the lines cm' and cn^ will gradually diminish. 
Therefore the intensities of the ordinary pencil oo wiU gradually 
diminish, and that of the extraordinary pencil ee will gradually 
increase ; and, at the same time, the intensity of the extraordinary 
pencil e'e' will gradually dimmish, and th^t of the ordinary pencil 
o' o' will gradually increase. ^ * 

When the axis go of the crystal a'b' makes an angle of 45^ 
with the axis co of the crystal ab, then the four pencils will have 
^ equal intensities, for in such case co will bisect the angle ocb, 
'^<and the line ce will bisect the angle o'cb; and in this case it is 
evident that all the four lines cm', cit', cm'', and Gn"will be 
equal ; and since their squares express the intensities of the four 
pencils, these intensities will be equal. When the angle formed 
by the axis c o of the plate a' b', still increasing, forms an angle 
greater than 45^ with the axis 00 of the plate ab, then the line 
c 7 i' becomes greater than c m', and consequently the pencil e e 
becomes more intense than the pencil o o. At the same time, the 
line c»" will become less than cm", and consequently the pencil 
o'o' will become less intense than the pencil o' o'. These inequali^ 
ties between the respective pencils will gradually increase with 
the gradually increasing angle formed by the axis of the plate 
a' b' with the axis of the plate a b, until these axes form a right 
angle with each other, in which case the pencils 00 and o'e' will 
vanish, and the pencil ee will contain all the rays of the pencil 
o o, and the pencil o' o' will contain all the rays of the pencil e e. 
Thus when the axis of the crystal a' b' is applied at right angles 
to the axis of the crystal a b, no change is made in the intensities 
of the two pencils incident upon this second crystal ; but if the 
planes of polarisation arc respectively moved through a right 
angle, the ordinary pencil being converted into an extraordinary 
one, and the extraordinary pencil being converted into an ordi- 
nary pencil, it is clear that the same succession of changes will 
take place throughout each successive quadrant through which 
the optical axes of the plates are turned. 


CHAP. XL 

CHROMATIC PHENOMENA OF POEABISEB LIGHT. 

281 . cniroiliRtle pHenomeaa explIoaMe by oadulatosy liypo* 

«bMla. — The splendid prismatic colours arrange^ in the form of 
concentric rings, intersected by dark and bright rectangular crosses, 
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and occasionally by hyperbolic curvesi are among the most remark- 
able and beautiful pb^^aomena developed by modern experimental 
researches in optics. No triumph of theory can be more complete 
than the solution of these complicated appearances afforded by the 
undulatory hypothesis. 

Any description, hoi^ver, of these multitudinous and various 
appearances, much more any exposition of the mathematical solu- 
tion of them supplied by the undulatory theory of light, would 
be incompatible with the objects and the necessary limits of this 
volume. While, however, we cannot enter into these details, we' 
must not, on the other hand, pass over in absolute silence such 
phenomena. 

282. aifeot produced by tbe tranamlaaloa of poluriaed 
llgbt tbrougb tbin doable refiraeting platea. — To« convey 
some idea of the principles on which these phenomena are based, 
let us suppose the plates a b and b^ (^. 162.), to be so thin 
that the separation of the pencils into which the primitive pencil 
R p is resolved will be inconsiderable. In such case, although the 
changes described in the last chapter will still be made in their 
planes of polarisation, the pencils will more or less overlay each 
other, so that the rays composing one will fall within the limits of, 
and be mixed with, the rays of the other. 

It might therefore be inferred that the intensity or brilliancy of 
the pencils formed by each combination would be found by adding 
together the measures of their separate intensities. Thus, the 
two pencils 0 o and o' o\ whose separate intensities are 

expressed by c fnf\ and c m''\ would have their combined inten- 
sity expressed by 

cm'* -hem"*. 

But it must be considered that polarised light is subject , to in- 
terference when its planes of polarisation are parallel, which they 
are in the two cases here supposed, the planes of polarisation of 
the pencils o o and o' o' being both parallel to the axis of the 
crystal a' b', and the planes of polarisation of the pencils e e and 
o' e' being both perpendicular to it. If, therefore, the other con- 
ditions of interference be fulfilled, it will follow that the rays of 
these two pairs of pencils would alternately extinguish one another, 
or produce a brilliancy equal to the sum of their intensities, 
according to the phases under which the luminous undulations 
meet. 

But it is easy to show that, provided one or both of the 
crystals A b and a' b' have a certain degree of thinness, the rays 
of the two pencils would fulfil the conditions which determine 
interference. 
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To prove this, it must be considered that the indices of ordinary 
and extraordinary refraction are different ; therefore the velocities 
of the undulations in passing through the crystals will be different, 
if one be ordinarily and the other extraordinarily refrac^ted ; and 
if this difference be such as to produce bji^lhe undulation of the 
emergent pencils that relation which determines interference, that 
phenomenon must ensue. Now, on considering th^ refraction 
which the pencils o o and o' have suffered, it will appear that the 
former has undergone ordinary refraction by both crystals, while 
the latter has suffered extraordinary refraction by the crystal a b, 
and ordinary refraction by the crystal a^ Their velocities, 
therefore, through the crystal a b will be different ; and if the thin- 
ness of the crystal be such that the undulations of the original rays 
are so rfflated as to fulfil the conditions of interference, interfisr- 
ence will^nsue* 

The same observations will be applicable to the pencils e e and 
e' the latter of which has suffered extraordinary refraction by 
both crystals, and the former ordinary refraction by a b, and ex- 
traordinary refraction by a' b^ 

283. Oolonred lings and eroaaea. —> If, therefore, the plates 
be reduced to such a degree of thinness as to produce the pheno- 
mena of interference, a series of bright and dark rings will be 
produced ; but as such rings will depend on the indices of refrac- 
tion, and as these indices differ for each species of homogeneous 
light, it will follow that a different system of rings would be pro- 
duced by each species of homogeneous light of which the primitive 
pencil R p might be composed ; and if such pencil be composed of 
compound solar light, then the resulting appearances are those 
which will be produced by the superposition of all the systems of 
rings which would be separately produced by each species of homo- 
geneous light. The efiect of the optical axes of the crystals, and 
of the revolution of either of them round its centre in its own 
planii will be to produce dark or bright rectangular crosses cor- 
respondingiio the planes of polarisation of the emergent pencils, 
these crosses intersecting the systems of coloured ringSi 

We have here adopted for illustration, for the sake of simplicity, 
the case of crystals having a single axis of double refraction. The 
appearances produced by crystals with two axes are analogous to 
these, though somewhat more complicated. 

" In these, two systems of rings, which sometimes assume the 
form of the curves called lemniscates, which have the form of the 
figure of 8, are produced, and the cross is often . converted into 
hyperbolic curves, which in certidn positions assume the form of a 
cross, the hyperbola passing into its asymptotes* 

To give a complete analysis of these complicated and beuutifui 
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chromatic phenomena would be impossible within the space we 
can devote to them; enough, however, has been explained of the 
principles of polarisation to render their general theory intelli- 
gible ; and we shall therefore now confine ourselves to a descrip- 
tion of some of the mc|i|t interesting of the phenomena produced 
by transmitting polarised light through double refracting media. 

Apparataa of sroremlierff. — The polariscopic apparatus 
of Noremberg, represented in Jig. 165., supplies convenient means 

of observing and analysing 
the chromatic phenomena 
of polarised light. 

The polarising apparatus 
is mounted in the lower 
part of the instrum&it, and 
consists of the frairo g con- 
taining the polarising plate, 
the horizontal reflector m, 
and other accessories. By 
means of these a pencil of 
light polarised in any re- 
quired plane can be trans- 
mitted vertically upwards, 
so as to pass through the 
centre of the rings v and s. 

The rings v and s are 
graduated, and a tube is 
inserted in each of them, 
having an index which plays 
on the divided scale as the 
tube is turned round its 
centre within the^ ring. 
Plane reflectors inclin^ at 
variable angles, plat» of 
doubly refracting crystals, 
doubly refracting prisms, 
bundles of parallel plates 
of glass and other polari« 
scopic tests, are set in 



rig’. 165. 


t tubes capable of being fixed in one or other of the ringn^ jlp 
s. So the polarised* pencil transmitted upwards along the 


short 
and 

axis of the apparatus may first be made to pass through the plate 
inserted in o, and may then be examined by an inclined re- 
flector or tourmaline plate, a doubly refracting prism, or by any 
other polarisccqf>ic test which may be fixed in s. The position of 
the indices which move on the divided circles of v and s will an- 
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dicate the position and changes of position of the planes of pola- 
risation. 

285. Rook oryotal. — Let a plate of rock crystal, with surfaces 
cut parallel to its optic axes, the thickness of which does not ex- 
ceed the 50th of an inch, be placed on the ring v ; and let a 
doubly refiracting prism, with a single axis of double refraction, be 
placed in 

Let us first suppose that the axis of this prism coincides with 
the plane of polarisation of the pencil incident on the plate u, and 
let the axis of this plate be first placed in the plane of polarisation. 
In that case the incident ray will pass through both crystals with- 
out change, and an eye placed above the prism at s will see only 
the ordinary image of the object from which the pencil issues. If 
the axis of v be turned at right angles to the plane of polarisation, 
a single image only will be seen ; but in this case it will be the 
extraordinary image, and the plane of its polarisation will be per- 
pendicular to the plane of primitive polarisation. The images 
will in both cases be white. 




In all intermediate positions of the axis of the plate o, two 
images will be seen, which will partly overlay each other, as re- 
presented in 7^. 1 66. Those parts which are not superposed will 

have colours exactly complementary, 
and the superposed«part3 on which 
these colours are combined will be 
white. 

As the plate v is turned round its 
centre through 90% from the position 
in which Its axis coincides with the 
plane of primitive polarisation to the 
position in which it is at right angles 
to that plane, the two images pass through a series of tints of 
colour (always, however, complementary), and through various 
degrees of relative brightness, their most vivid colours being 
exhibited when the axis is at 45^ with the plane of primitive 
polarisation. 

The same changes take, place in each successive quadrant 
through which the axis of v revolves. 

If the axis of the prism s be placed at right angles with the 
plane of primitive polarisation, a like succession of appearances 
lirill be exhibited, the ordinary and extraordinary images, how- 
ever, interchanging places. 

If the axis of the prism s be placed at any oblique angle with 
the plane of primitive polarisation, a like succession of effects will 
be observed ; but, in this case, the single images will be exhibited 
when the axis of the prism s coincides with, and is at right angles 
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with that of the plate v ; and the double coloured images appear 
in the intermediate positions, the images having the greatest 
splendour when the two axes intersect at an angle 0145®. 

There is, therefore, in all cases, a single image in four positions 
in each revolution, these, four positions being at right angles to 
each other ; and intermediate between these, there are four other 
positions, also at right angles to each other, at which the complc* 
mentary images attain their greatest brightness. 

Plates of rock crystal more than the 50th of an inch in thick- 
ness produce like efiects, but with less brilliant colours. In ge- 
neral, the colours vary with the thickness of the plate, the more 
brilliant tints being produced by the thinnest plates. 

Different crystals exhibit striking differences in these chromatic 
phenomena. Thus Biot found that carbonate of lime cut parallel 
to the axis, required to be eighteen times thinner than rock crystal 
to produce the same tint. 'Iliis circumstance renders it difficult 
to observe these phenomena with carbonate of lime. 

286. Let a plate of Iceland spar less than an inch thick be cut 
with parallel surfaces at right angles to its optic axis. If this be 

placed between two plates 
of tourmaline cut parallel 
to their axis, a series of 
beautiful chromatic pheno- 
mena will be observed by 
looking through it at the 
clouds. If the axes of the 
tourmalines are placed at 
right angles, the crystal will 
exhibit a system of concen- 
tric rings of the most vivid 
colours, intersected by a 
dark cross, as represented 
in 167. 

If the axis of one of the 
tourmalines be turned gra- 
dually round, making a decreasing angle with the axis of the 
other, the tints of the rings will undergo a series of changes^ and 
the dark cross will show a space in the midst of each of its arms 
faintly luminous, as represented in Jig. 168. These changes will 
proceed until the axis of the one tourmaline becomes pardlel to 
the other, when the cross will become white, and all the tints of 
the rings will become complementary to those which they had in 
the first position, as i*epresented^n J^. 169. 

If, instead of presenting the crystal to the white light of the 
heavens, a pencil of homogeneous light be transmitted through 
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it, the rings, instead of showing various tints, will be alternately 
dark and of the colour of the homogeneous light ; and the cross, 



Fig. 168. Fig. 169. 

in like manner, will be either dark or of the colour of the same 
light. The diameters of the successive rings will be different for 
each coloured light, being greater for the more refrangible colours ; 
and the diameters of rings for the same colour will increase as the 
thickness of the crystal is diminished. 

It is evident that the system of rays produced by white light 
results from the superposition of the several systems produced 
separately by the homogeneous coloured lights. 

The white cross produced by white lights when the axes of the 
tourmalines are parallel, is in like manner produced by the super* 
position of all the coloured crosses produced by the homogeneous 
lights severally. 

287. Otber uni-axial oryatals.%*-* Phenomena analogous to 
these are produced by all crystals having a single axis of double 
refraction, such as rock crystal, tourmaline, zircon, nitrate of 
soda, mica, hyposulphate of lime, apophyllite, &c^. In some cases, 
however, the efiects are modified by conditions peculiar to the 
species of crystal under examination. Thus, in the case of rock 
crystal, the cross disappears, in consequence of the effect of 
circular polarisation, which we shall presently notice. In other 
crystals there appear to be different optic axes for lights of differ- 
ent refrangibilities, which produce modifications in the appearance 
of the rings and crosses. 

Of all crystals the most convenient for the exhibition of these 
phenomena is Iceland spar. * 

288. Bi-axial eryatalf.-— If a plate of nitrate of potash (a 
crystal having two axes), with parallel surfaces cut at right 
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angles to its Optic axis, be placed in like manner between two 
plates of tounni^i^ cut parallel to their axes, a series of chromatic 
appearances will be observed, which are represented in 170., 
171., and 172. 

If the axes of the tourmalines are placed at right angles, the 
crystal itself being properly placed between them, a dark cross 
170.) will be seen intersecting a double system of coloured 
rings, the common centres of which correspond to the position of 
the two axes of the intermediate crystah 

If the crystal be turned gradually round its centre between the 
tourmaline plates without deranging the position of the latter, the 
cross will gradually assume the form of two hyperbolic curves, and 
the rings will change their position and tints as represented in 
.fiS* 171. When the crystal has been turned through half a 
quadrant, the appearance will be that represented in Jig. 1 72., 
and after which it will assume a form like that of 171., but 
more inclined to the horizontal position ; and, in fine, when the 
crystal has been turned through a quadrant, the appearance will 
be that represented in,/fg. 170., the vertical arms of the cross, and 
the line joining the centres of the systems of concentric rings, 
being, however, horizontal. 




rig. 170. Fig. 171. 

289. The carboniite of lead, another crystal with two axes, 
gives appearances analogous to those of nitrate of potash. These 
are represented in Jig. 173. 

290. Coloured bands produood by an aonto prlom'.of roob 
oryotal.~lf a piece of rock crystal be cut in the form of a prism 
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with a very acute angle, one surA^e forming the angle being 
parallel to the optic axis, and the otiier therefore slightly inclined 




Fig. I7J. 


to it, a pencil of polarised light transmitted throu^ it will ex« 
bibit to the naked eye a series of alternated red and gr^n fringes, 
provided the eye is placed at some distance from the crystal, and 
the thickness through which the light passes does not exceed the 
50th of an inch. These coloured bands are more vivid when 
viewed through a plate of tourmaline, and it is easy to observe 
that they attain their greatest brightness when the axis of the 
prism is inclined at 45^ to the plane of primitive polarisation. 

291. Polarising* strucjture aittfielalljr produced in glasa 
and otlier media. — A doubly rcfrad|ing and polarising structure 
may be produced in glass and other transparent* bodies by mole<- 
oular changes in their structure consequent on sudden changes oi 
temperature, and sometimes by mere mechanical pressure* 

If a circular plate of glass, about an inch in ^ameter and half 
an inch thick, be exposed to a high temperature by contact with a 
he4ted body which is a good conductor, so that its temperature 
near the edges shall be higher than at the centre ; or if, on the 
contrary, it be raised to a higher temperature at the centre than 
near the edges, it will exhibit the phenomena of rectangular crosses 
and coloured i^s, like those produced ^by doubly refracting 
crystals. • 

If, in this case, the plate be oval, it will exhibit appearances 
indicating two axes of double refraction. When the plate is 
reduced to an uniform temperature, these appearances cease. 
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These phenomena ar^ susceptible of infinite variation, according 
to the shape of the fdate, which mk)r square, oblong, or of anj 
other form. The disposition and form of the'*' fringes and rings 
will vary with the form of the plate. 

A permanent doubly refracting and polarising structure may be 
imparted to glass by raising it to a high temperature, and then 
cooling it rapidly! by placing it in contact with the cojd surfaces 
of metals. The metallic surfaces, in this case, may be formed into 
an infinite variety of fancy patterns, which will have the effect of 
producing corresponding optical effects of great beauty. 


CHAP. XII. 

BOrATORT POI.AR1SATIOB. 

292. Aotatlon of tbo plane of polarisation. — When a polar- 
ised ray of homogeneous light passes through a transparent 
medium its plane of polarisation generally maintains a constant 
direction, being the same when it issues from the medium as it was 
when it entered it. Thus, for example, if a ray upon entering a 
medium have its plane of polarisation directed north and south, 
the plane will continue to have that direction while passing through 
and after issuing from the medium. Certain media, however, have 
been discovered which are endowed with the property of producing 
a continual change of direction of the plane of polarisation while 
tlie ray passes through them, imparting to it a uniform motion of 
rotation round the ray as an axis, so that if the ray be imagined 
to move through the mediui^KiHth a uniform linear velocity, its 
plane of polarisatioki will revolve round it with a uniform angular 
velocity. Thus if we suppose that while the ray passes through 
a thickness of a hundredth of an inch of the medium its plane of 
polarisation turns through 1 it will turn through 2® in passing 
through two hundredths of an inch, 3® in passing through three 
hundredths of an inch, and so on ; so that the plane would make 
one complete revolution in passing through 360 hundredths of an 
inch, or 3*6 inches. 

This phenomenon was called circular polarisation^ but more re-, 
ccntly the name rotaimjg polarisation has been given"^ it. 

293. miTerent media liawe different rotatory power.—: 
Transparent media which possess this property afe endowed with 
it in different degrees ; that is to say, a ray must pass through dif- 
ferent thicknesses of them to produce a given change in its plane 

Q 
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of polarisation ; or, what is the same, the thicknesses which would 
produce a complete revolution of that plane are different for dif- 
ferent media. 

294. Rlirlit-lianded and left-banded polairleatlon. — It 

appears also that the direction of the rotation is not only different 
for different media, but sometimes for different specimens of the 
same medium. 

When the rotation takes place in the direction of the motion of 
the hands of a watch, or of the thread of a right-handed screw, 
the medium is said to have right-handed polarisation, and if in the 
contrary direction, left-handed polarisation. 

295. Different specimens of the same medium always have the 
same rotatory power, though the direction of the rotation may be 
different. Thus different specimens of rock crystal of equal thick- 
ness will always turn the plane of polarisation through the same 
angle ; one may turn it to the right, while the other turns it to the 
left. If a polarised ray pass through two such plates placed in 
contact, its plane of polarisation will suffer no change, for it will 
be turned as much to the right by one as it is turned to the left by 
the other. If any number of plates of rock crystal of different 
thicknesses, some right-handed and some left-handed, be superposed, 
the polarised ray transmitted through them will be turned through 
an angle equal to the difference between the sum of all the angles 
through which it would be separately turned by the right-handed 
plates, and the sum of all those through which it would be turned 
by the left-handed plates. It will be turned to the right or to the 
left according as the sum of the thicknesses of the right-handed 
plates is greater or less than the sum of the thicknesses of the left- 
handed plates. 

296. Hotatory polarisation warieo witb refkwivibUitT- — 

The rotatory power of a medium v|Kbs with the refrangibility of 
the ray, and is found to be in the inverse proportion of the 
squares of the lengths of the luminous waves. Thus the degrees 
of rotatory polarisation produced by a given medium on homo- 
geneous red light is less than that which the same medium would 
produce on homogeneous orange light, and the latter is less than 
it would produce on homogeneous yellow light, and so on. 

297. Results of Biot’s ezperimeiits. — In a scries of experi- 
mental researches which supplied a large proportion of the dis- 
coveries ma<le in this branch of physical optics, Biot ascertained 
the change direction pro<luced by a opiate of rock crystal 
having the thickness of a millimetre upon the planes of polaris- 
ation of different homogeneous rays extending from one extremity 
to the other of the spectrum. I have reduced his results to 
English measures, and have computed the several thicknesses of 
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Uie plates which wouh^ produce one complete revolution of the 
plane of polarisation. These are given in the following table, 
together with the lengths of the undulations in each case : — 


Extreme red of Newton 
Red of the glass used by M. Biot 
Limit of the red and orange of 
the spectrum .... 
Limit of tlie orange and yellow - 
Mean yellow .... 
Limit of the yellow and green - 
Limit of the green and blue 
Limit of the blue and indigo 
Limit ol the indigo and violet - 
Extreme violet of Newton - 



Angular De* 

viation of the 

Lenicth of an 

riane of Po- 

Undulation in 

larlkation cor> 

iq,<N)i)OOiiths 
of an Inch. 

rcNuondine to 

t'le Tenth of an 


Inch of Thick* 


neM. 


0 

»sr 9 

44*45 

-P *77 

*47-3 

2 ? 4'7 

50*80 

a24*8 

210*5 

P 

209*5 

65*18 

I 93‘7 

180*7 

76*20 

87*55 

172*8 

95 * 7 * 

159-8 

11I*9T 


1 

Angle of 
Separation. 

Thit'kneu of a 

Plate which 

wou'il produce 

one contpleie 

Kevolution of 
the Plane of 
Folirination. 

0 

0*8 1 

2*32 

0*77 

4*03 

0*71 

5*77 

0*64 

4*39 

0*59 

4*22 

0*55 

11*02 

0*47 

II* 3 | 

0*41 

8*16 

0*38 

i6'20 

0*32 


298. Stotatory polarisation of compound solar llfflit. — It 

appears from Jthe numbers consigned to this table that if a ray of 
solar light polarised in the usual manner, so thati the planes of 
polarisation of all its component parts shall coincide, they will, on 
entering the crystal separate one from another, and their angular 
divergence will be augmented with the thickness of the crystal 
through which they pass. Thus in passing through the tenth of 
an inch the plane of polarisation of the extreme violet is turned 
through 1 1 1 *9 1 while that of the extreme red is turned through 
only 44‘45®. These two planes, therefore, after the original ray 
passes through a plate having the tenth of an inch thickness, will 
make with each other an angle of 67*46*^. 

The plate of crystal used by Biot in his experiments had the 
thickness of a millimetre, or libout the twenty-fifth of an inch, and 
consequently the divergence which it imparted to the planes of 
polarisation of the extreme rays was only two-fifths of 67*46'’., 
that is 27®. 

299. Polarising property of ametbyst. — In experimenting 
on difierent species of quartz. Sir David Brewster ascertained that 
one of them, amethyst, was characterised by the singular pro- 
perty of imparting alternately right and left handed polarisation 
to a ray passing through it, from which be inferred that this 
variety actually consists of alternate strata of right jand left 
handed quartz, whose planes are parallel to the d9i:is of double 
refraction of the prism. 

300. Otber media. — Quartz, though the most remarkable, oi 
the solid media having the property of rotatpry polarisation, is not 
the onlj^ one. Sir John Herschel ascertained that camphor in 
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the solid state has the property; and Sir David Brewster dis- 
covered it in certain specimens of unanncaled glass. Professor 
Dove found it in compressed glass. 

301. Rotatory polariaation or liquid*. — Biot showed that 
this property belongs to a great number of liquids, and those 
solids in which it cannot be otherwise traced exhibit it in a 
marked degree when they are in a state of solution. 

To determine the rotatory polarisation of liquids they are in- 
cluded in brass tubes tinned on the inside surfaces and having 
their ends closed by plates of plane glass. When a polarised ray 
is transmitted along the axis of such a tube, its plane of polarisa- 
tion will be changed if the liquid have the rotatory property, 
and the angle through which it is turned will be always propor- 
tional to the length of the column of liquid in the tube. 

In the case of solutions having difierent degrees of concentration 
it is found that the extent through which the plane of polarisation 
is turned increases with their strength, and instruments have been 
constructed upon this principle by which the strength of solutions 
is determined by their power of rotatory polarisation. 

302. Pliyaical propertiea detected by it. — Biot has shown 
that by this means differences in the composition of bodies can 
be detected which altogether escape the most subtle chemical 
analysis. For example, it is known that sugar can be produced 
from various vegetable productions, such as the sugar 'cane, the 
grape and most sorts of fruit, beet, carrots, and other roots. 
Now the sugars produced from these several substances present to 
the chemist no distinguishing characteristics. Submitted to 
analysis, they give precisely the same constituents. Not so, 
however, when submitted to the test of polarised light. If, for 
example, sugar made from the grape be dissolved in water, the 
solution will be found to have left-banded polarisation, while the 
sugar produced from the sugar-cane has right-handed polarisa- 
tion. 

Biot has also shown that the rotatory polarisation of liquids, 
even in the case of the most concentrated solutions, is much less 
than that of rock crystal. Thus, for example, the concentrated 
solution of the sugar of the sugar-cane has a rotatory polarisation, 
not more than the thirty-sixth part of that of the rock crystal. 
In experiments on such liquids sensible effects, therefore, can 
only be> produced by transmitting the polarised light through 
columns from 8 to 12 inches in length. 

303. Baocbaiimeters. — In France, where a duty is levied 
upon the fabrication of sugar made from beet, instruments called 
mccharimeters have l^een constructed upon this principle, to deter- 
mine the strength of the syrup, in the same manner asHthe hy- 
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dfometer is used in Tngland by the excise officer to determine' 
the strength of spirits. 

304. Blot*e rotatory polarising apparatu*.— This apparatus, 
which is a modified and improved form of that with which Biot 
made the experimental researches above mentioned, consists of 
three principal parts: ist, the part dtV 1 74.) by which the 
light is polarised; 2nd, 00 the part which supports the substance 
on which the experiments are made; and, 3rd, the analysing part 
z by which the state of the ray is ascertained, after it has passed 
through the transparent substance. 



Fig- 174 - 


The entire apparatus is upon a base of cast-iron, which is 
screwed down upon a strong table of wood. 

Tlie polariser dd' consists of a tube terminated at each end by 
a circular diaphragm, and having attached to it at d a frame 
carrying a square plate of blackened glass c, mounted so as to be 
inclined at any desired angle to the axis of the tube dd% and to 
be turned round that axis in the same manner as in the polari- 
scopes already described. If this plate be inclined to the axis of 
the tube at the polarising angle proper to glass, that is, at 35® 25', 
it will polarise any ray incident upon it at the same angle, ^nd 
will rcficct that ray along the axis of the tube dd\ 

In the stand by which the tube rfd' is supported, a cradle-joint 
e is provided, by which the inclination of the axis of the tube can 
be varied at pleasure. 

The apparatus for supporting the substance under experiment 
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consists of an angular bed or gutter, 00, supported on two rods 
p and which are provided with cradle-joints and other adjust- 
ments, by which the inclination and elevation of 00 can be adjusted 
so as to bring the object in the direction of the axis of the tube drf' • 

The liquid solution under experiment being contained in a tube 
such as already described, this tube y is placed in the ahgular 
groove of the support 00, and the apparatus is so arranged by 
means of the joints and other movable adjustments provided in 
the supports of the rods p and 5, that the direction of its axis 
shall coincide with that of the axis of the -ube x. When this has 
been accomplished, the polarised ray reflected by c along the axis 
of X will be transmitted through the solution along the axis of y. 

The analysing apparatus z consists of a divided circle, y, having 
an index g movable on its graduated limb, as shown in the front 
view presented at r g. This index g is connected with a double 
refracting prism, hj mounted in the centre of the circle, and a 
small telescope is placed at * in front of the prism by which the 
ray emerging from it can be more easily examined. When the 
index g is turned round, the prism turns f5und with it, and the 
usual effect upon the polarised ray is produced, being extinguished 
at two opposite positions of the index, g, and being brightest at 
the two positions at right angles to these. This apparatus, there- 
fore, will always determine the direction of the plane of polarisa- 
tion of the ray which emerges from the tube, y, while the position 
of the polarising plate c will determine its direction before the ray 
enters y, and the difference between these two directions will give 
the rotatory power of the substance under experiment. 

When it is desired to ascertain the effect of the change of tem- 
perature of the medium under experiment, the tube containing 
the liquid is immersed in a cylindrical heater filled with a heated 
liquid, represented in its transverse section at t* To place this 
heater, the angular groove 00 is removed, and the heater will rest in 
its supports. A thermometer is immersed in the liquid contained 
in the heater^ by which its temperature, which is the same as the 
temperature of the liquid under experiment, can be ascertained. 

It is obvious that if the object on which the experiment is 
made be solid, it can be easily placed in a convenient position in 
the angular groove o o, or in various other ways between the 
polar iser and the analyser. 

In all experiments made with this apparatus it is necessary to 
operate with homogeneous light; for the different constituent 
parts of solar or any other compound light, being susceptible of 
different degrees of rotatory polarisation, the planes of polarisation 
of such component parts would, after passing through the liquid, 
be inclined to each other so that the XK>8ition of the index g, which 
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would extinguish som^ component parts, would not extinguish 
others. The consequence of this would be that, by turning the 
handle, certain component parts of the incident light would be 
extinguished, while others would remain visible. The visible 
colours being, in the case of solar light, always complementary to 
those which are extinguished. 

To obviate this inconvenience, a disc of plane glass, coloured red 
by means of the oxide of copper, is set in the end d' of the tube r; 
this medium has the property of transmitting red light, which is 
almost perfectly homogeneous. 

305. asaarnetio rotatory polaiiaatioii. — In November 1845, 
Professor Faraday presented a memoir to the Royal Society, in 
which he announced the discovery of the action of magnetism on 
polarised light ; thus, for the first time, establishing a connection 
between two physical influences, before regarded as distinct and 
independent, namely, the forces which impart undulation to the 
luminiferous ether, and those which call into play the phenomena 
of electricity and magnetism. 

Our limits prevent us from entering into the details of Professor 
Faraday’s important researches on this subject, for which we 
must refer to his published work.’*^ 

If a plate, about two inches square and half an inch thick, of 
the sort of heavy glass called, from its constituent parts, the sili- 
cated borate of lead, be laid upon the poles of an electro-magnet 
having the horse-shoe form, a polarised ray, transmitted through 
it in the direction of its length, will suffer no change so long as 
the soft iron of which the magnet is formed continues in its un- 
magnetised state ; but the moment that 
an electric current, transmitted through 
the coils surrounding the horse-shoe 
175.), renders the soft iron magnetic, the 
direction of the plane of polarisation will 
be changed, and its new direction will be 
found in the usual way by turning the 
analyser, as in Biot’s apparatus above de- 
scribed. The effect of the current, when 
produced or discontinued, is instantaneous. 
If the analyser be so placed that the ob- 
server sees the polarised light transmitted 
through the plate before the current is 
established, it will be extinguished instantly upon making the 
connections which transmit the current, and will instantly reappear 
on breaking these connections. 

* Experimental Researches in Electricity, vol. iii. p. I. 
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If, by means of the commutator, the direction of the current is 
reversed, the direction of the rotatory polarisation will also be 
reversed, as is proved by the reappearance of the light being pro^ 
duced, in the one casQ by turning the index of the analyser to the 
right, and in the other by turning it to the left. 

The voltaic current used in this case was produced by five pairs 
of Grove’s batteries, and the electro>magnets had a power such 
that the poles would singly sustain a weight of from 28 lbs. to 
56 lbs. A person looking for the phenomenon for the first time 
would not perceive it if a feeble magnet were used. 

The same phenomena were produced, though in a more feeble 
degree, by a good permanent horse-shoe magnet, without the inter- 
vention of any voltaic current. 

It was also found, as in all other cases of rotatory polarisation, 
that the angle through which the plane of polarisation was turned, 
was proportional to the length of the glass through which the 
ray passed ; and that, caiteris paribus, the angle of rotation was 
proportional to the intensity of the magnetic force. 

It was ascertained that many other transparent media, besides 
the particular species of gloss above mentioned, acquire a similar 
property under the influence of magnetism. Transparent media, 
which, without the intervention of magnetic force, have a rotatory 
power, suifer a modification of that power from the action of 
magnetism. If the natural power of the medium and the cflect of 
the magnetic influence be both right-handed or be both left- 
handed, the magnetism increases the rotatory power ,* but if they 
have contrary powers, it diminishes it. 

Transparent media, diflering from each other in all other pro- 
perties, chemical, physical, and mechanical, whether they be solid 
or liquid, acids, alkalies, oils, water, alcohol, and ether, were all 
found to receive the rotatory power, and in all of them the direc- 
tion of rotation was changed with the change of direction of the 
current. The species of glass, however, above mentioned, was 
found to be by far the best medium for exhibiting the phenomena. 

Some further notice on the subject of magnetic polarisation 
will be found in Hand Book, Voltaic Electricity,” Chap. XL 
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CHAP. xm. 

THE ETS. 

306. Of all the organs of sense, that to which we are most largely 
indebted is unquestionably tub bye. It opens to us the widest 
and most varied range of observation. The pleasures and advan- 
tages we derive from it, directly and indirectly, have neither 
cessation nor bounds. It guides our steps through the world we 
inhabit. It invests us with a space -penetrating power to which 
there seems to be no practical limit. 

Although this organ, strictly speaking, is cognisant only of light 
and colours, yet, from an habitual comparison of combinations and 
tints of colour, and variations of light and shade, with the forms of 
bodies, as ascertained by the sense of touch, we are enabled, with 
the greatest facility, promptitude, and precision, to recognise by 
the sight, the forms, magnitudes, motions, distances, and positions, 
not only of the objects which sun'ound us, and which we can ap- 
proach, but also of those which are inaccessible. 

This vast range of observation, however, great as it is, forms 
but a small part of the powders conferred by the eye. We have, 
besides, the inestimable advantages which arise from the ability 
it bestows upon us to acquire knowledge through the study of 
books. It enables us to converse with and derive instruction from 
the most learned, wise, and virtuous of our own and all former 
ages ; and although those who have the misfortune to be de- 
prived of this sense can, to some small extent, replace it by the 
ear, aided by the eye of another, yet this, and all other expedients 
contrived for their relief, supply results infinitely small and insig- 
nificant compared with those which are obtained by the organ 
itself. 

The eye, considered in itself, apart from its uses, is an interest-** 
ing and instructive object. It affords beyond comparison, the 
most beautiful example of design, structure, and contrivance that 
is to be found in the animal economy. Nowhere do we find so 
remarkable an adaptation of means to an end, of means consisting 
of the most profound combination of scientific principles, and an 
end manifesting the operation of a will directed by boundless 
beneficence. 

307. Strueture of tbe eye. — In the human race the oxgan of 
vision consists of two hollow spheres, each about an inch in dia- 
meter, filled with certain transparent liquids, and deposited in 
cavities of suitable magnitude and form in the upper part of the 
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front of the skull, on each side of the nose. These cavities are 
lined with soft matter, serving as a cushion for the protection of 
the eyeballs, which can move freely in them, the surfaces being 
lubricated by fluids secreted in surrounding glands. The organs 
are further protected from external injury by the projecting bones 
of the forehead above, forming the brows, the bones of the tem- 
ples on the outside, those of the cheeks below, and those of the 
nose on the inside. 

308. Tbe motor muaolea. — The eyeball is moved in the socket 
so as to be capable o£ being turned within cr rtain limits in various 
directions by muscles inserted at different points of its surface. 
These arc shown in Jig. 1 76., where the external bones of the 
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temple are supposed to be removed, in order to render visible tbe 
muscular mechanism. The muscle 1 raises the eyelid, and is con- 
sequently in constant action while«wc are awake. During sleep, 
this muscle being in repose and relaxed, the eyelid falls and pro- 
tects the organ from the action of light. The muscle 4 turns the 
eye upwards, and 5 downwards, 6 outwards, and a corresponding 
one on the inside, not seen in the figure, turns it inwards. There 
are two others, 2 and IQ, called oblique muscles^ upon the effects 
of which anatomists are not agreed, but which are supposed to 
turn the eye round its axis. ^ 

309. Coata and Immoimi. — Optlo nenre- — The form of the 
eyeball is nearly spherical, and the transparent liquids called 
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humours^ which fill internal cavities, are inclosed in a triple 
membranous envelope. 

The external coat, called the sclerotica^ upon which the mainte* 
nance of the form of the eye chiefly depends, is a strong, opaque, 
tough structure, composed of bundles of strong white fibres, inter- 
lacing each other in all directions. This membrane covers about 
four fifths of the external surface of the eyeball, leaving, however, 
two circular openings ; a large one in front, which is covered by a 
transparent convex piece of nearly uniform thickness, called the 
cornea^ and a smaller one behind, which is the embouchure of the 
nerve called the optic nerve^ which, proceeding backwards and 
upwards, and, passing through foramina in the bones of the skull, 
terminates in the brain. It is by this nerve that the impressions 
made by external objects on the organ of vision are transmitted 
to the brain. It is represented at 11, in Jig. 176., cut off at a 
pSint where it passes through the bones of the skull behind the eye. 

310. Cornea. — The cornea is closely united at its edge with 
the corresponding edge of the circular opening in the sclerotica. 
It is slightly elliptical in its form, its horizontal being rather longer 
than its vertical diameter. Its external surface is more convex 
than that of the sclerotica, so that it forms a segment of a sphere 
smaller than that of the general surface of the eyeball. It there- 
fore projects outwards in front of the eye, rendering that axis of 
the eye which passes through its centre a little longer than the 
diameter, 'Nvhich is at right angles to it. The cornea being of nearly 
uniform thickness, the concavity of its inneir surface corresponds 
with the convexity of its outer, and gives the whole the character 
and form of a watch-glass, or a concavo-convex lens, whose surfaces 
have equal radii. 

311. Optic axle. — 111 looking at an open eye, that part of the 
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sclerotica which is uncovered is what is popularly called the white 
of the eye, and the wmea covers the coloured part. 

A front view of the eyes and surrounding parts is diowh in 
fig* 1 77 - a section of them, maddlby a horizontal plane through the 
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line A & passing through the centre of the front of the eyeballs, 
being shown in^. 178. 



The sclerotica is shown at c i> f e, and the cornea at d g f- 
A line m t, drawn through the centre of the cornea and the 
centre of the eyeball is called the optic and the embouchure 
c £ of the optic nerve lies at the distance of about the tenth of an 



Fig. 179. 

? *' 

inch from this axis, between it and the nose. The optic nerves b, 
therefore, issuing from the two emeballs at the comers, beside and 
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behind the nose, proceec in a converging direction to the brain, as 
shown mjig* 178. 

312. Conneotion wltli tlie brain. — The manner in which the 

globe of the eye is connected with the brain by the optic nerve, is 
shown 179*» where s is the eyeball, the end of the optic 

nerve entering its posterior part, and receding backwards from 
thence to the brain.> The other nerves here represented as termi- 
nating in the eyeball are those which govern the motion of the 
several muscles shown in Jig. 1 76., which direct the movements of 
the eye. 

Within the sclerotica, and in contact with it, is the second coat, 
called the choroid n, which is a dark-coloured vascular 

membrane, having openings before and behind corresponding with 
the cornea and optic nerve, similar exactly to those of the 
sclerotica. 

313. Retina. — Within this choroid is the third membranous 
coating 1 78.), called the retina^ which is, in fact, the continu- 
ation of the fibres of the optic nerve spreading over the chief part 
of the internal surface of the eyeball. 

The retina is a delicate, pulpy, and perfectly transparent mem- 
brane. It is spread over all the posterior and lateral parts of the 
surface, terminating near the margin of the frontal opening 
covered by"the cornea already described. 

314. Crjratalline. — As the frontal opening of the sclerotica is 
closed by the cornea, that of the choroid which corresponds with it 
in position is closed by a transparent double convex lens, called the 
crystalliTue /eiis, the axis of which coincides ^actly with the optic 
axis, and which is consequently concentric with the cornea. It is 
set in the frontal opening of the choroid by means of a series of 
converging folds of that Membrane, which are called the ciliary 
processes. The annular surface formed by these processes, and 
the crystalline lens which they surround and support, form the 
posterior side of a compartment in the front of the eyeball, sepa- 
rated completely from the larger compartment behind the crystal- 
line lens. 

This arrangeipent will be more clearly comprehended by the 
enlarged section of the front of the eye given inyig. 180., where 2. 
is the sclerotica, 3 the cornea, b the crystalline lens, and 6 the 
ciliary processes. ” • 

315. Zria. — This compartment is partially divided by a thin 
flat annular diaphragm, called the iris^ the section of which is 
shown at 7. This divides the space bcJtween the crystalline lens 
and the cornea unequally into two parts called the anterior cham^ 
ber^ a, and the posferior chamber^ a\ 

The external or aisterior surface of the iris is coloured blue. 
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black, or hazel, differently in different eyes, and is the part which, 
seen through the transparent cornea, gives the characteristic 
colour to the eye. 



VIg. iSo. 


316. Pupil. — The circular opening surrounded by the iris 
is called the pupils and is the space through which the light, 
received through the cornea, is transmitted to the crystalline 
lens. By this means a pencil of rays is admitted to the crys- 
talline whose external limits are ^determined by> the edges of 
the iris. 

The posterior surface of the iris is covered by a black pigment, 
contained in a thin transparent membrane, called the uvea. 

In 1 81. a view of the^. ciliary processes, 1, which surround 
and support the crystalline lens is given. That lens, however, 
being supposed to be removed, the converging folds of which they 
consist are shown, and the iris, 2, is seen by its ^ark posterior sur- 
face through the space filled by the crystalline, with the pupil, 3, in 
its centre. " 

When seen from the fremt, the pupil appears as a black circular 
spot p (Jig. 1 77.), surrounded by the coloured ring of the iris, be- 
cause every part of the interior of the eye which could be visible 
through it is coloured black. ^ 
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317. Aqueous Imiro^^ur. — The compartment of the eye be* 
tween the cornea and crystalline is filled with a transparent liquid 
called the aqueous humXiur^ which, as its name implies, is a watery 
fluid, holding in solution very minute quantities of albumen and 
common salt. The aqueous humour is separated from the cornea 
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by an extremely thin transparent membrane, shown at 11 
180.), called the membrane of the aqueous humour^ which, how- 
ever, is represented much too thick in the figure. 

The crystalline lens b {Jig. 1 80.) is enclosed in a transparent 
capsule, and consists of transparent matter, which increases in 
density and in its refractive power, proceeding from its external 
surface inwards and from its edges to its centre. 

318. Vitreous liumour. — The posterior compartment of the 
eye, cc {Jig. 1 80.), behind the crystalline which constitutes by 
far the largest part of the internal cavity, is filled with a transparent 
liquid called the vitreous humour. This is not in immediate contact 
with the retina, being enclosed in a fine transparent membrane 
called the hydloid^ 9, 9, {fy, 180.) 

319. Syoltils. — CoiUunotlva* — The eyelids are not in imme* 
diate contact with the sclerotica or the cornea. A fine mucous 
membrane called the conjunctiva^ which lines the inner surface of 
the eyelids is reflected over the fore nart of the sclerotica and the 
anterior surface of the cornea. A part of this membrane is shown 
in section at 1 , 1 , in Jig, 1 80. 

320. Syebrow#and otbar aooeaaortea«-^Some of the acces- 
sories provided for the protection and preservation of the organ of 
vision have been already noticed. The eyebibw^ across ihe.edge 
of the projecting part of the forehead catch the sweat descending 
from above, and prevent it from falling on the eyes, and lud in 
shading the eyes from too intense light from above* The eyelids 
are movable screens, mode so as to cover the eye or leave it ex* 
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posed, as occasion may require. Glands are provided, by which 
all the parts which move in contact one with another are kept con* 
stantly lubricated. * 

321 . irumerlcal data of tlie structure. — The following are 
the principal numerical data connected with this organ : — 


Radius of sclerotic coating 
Radius of cornea 
External diameter of iris 

Diameter of pupil . • -1 • - - - 

Thickness of cornea 

Distance of pupil from centre of cornea ... 

Distance of pupil from centre of crystalline 
Radius of anterior surface of crystalline ... 

Radius of posterior surface of crystalline ... 

Diameter of crystalline ...... 

Thickness of do, 

Length of optic axis ...... 

Index of refraction from air into aqueous humour 
Index of refraction from air Into vitreaus humour 
Index of refraction from air into crystallinl humour ; — 

At the surface ...... 

At the centre 

At the mean ...... 

Index of refraction from aqueous humour to crystalline humour : •— 
At the surface ...... 

At the mean - • • . 

Index of refraction from vitreous humour to crystalline humour ; .- 
At the surface ...... 

At the mean 


lOOths of Inch. 

- 39^0 45 

- z8 — 

- 43—47 

- iz— 'ZS 

: i 

" 4 

- z8 — 39 

- zo — Z4 

- 39 
. ao 

: ^^,21 
* J'3394 

- 1-3767 

. 1*3990 

1*3839 


1*0466 

i'0353 


1*0445 

ro33Z 


According to Sir D. Brewster, who has supplied the preceding 
indices of refraction, the focal length of the crystalline is 1-73 
inches. 

322. Tbe limits of tbe play of tbe ewball are as follows : 
— The optic axis can turn in the horizontal plane through an angle 
of 60® towards the nose, and 90® outwards, giving an entire hori- 
zontal play of 1 50®- In the vertical direction it is capable of 
turning through an angle of 50® upwards and 70® downwards, 
giving a total vertical play of 1 20°. 

323. Produotion of tbe ocular image. — The structure of the 
eye being thus understood, it will be easy to explain the effect 
produced within it by luminous or illuminated objects placed 
before it. 

Let us suppose a pencil of light proceeding from any luminous 
object, such as the suii, indRlent upon that pmN; of the eyeball 
which is left uncovered by the open eyelids. 

That part of the pencil which falls upon the lrhite of the eye, w 
I77-)9 irregularly reflected, and renders visible that part 
of tliQ eyeball. Those rays of the pencil which fall upon the 
cornea p^s thrSugh it. The exterior rays fall upon the iris, by 
which they are irregularly reflected, and render it visible. The 
internal rays pass through tbe pupil, and are incident upon the crys- 
talline, which, being traiisiiarent, is also, penetrated by them, from 
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which they pass through .ue vitreous humour, and finally reach the 
posterior surficuse of the inner part of the eye, where they penetrate 
the transparent retina, and are received by the black surface of 
the choroid, upon which they produce an illuminated spot. 

The aqueous humour being more dense than the external air, 
and the surface of the cornea, which includes it, being convex, rays 
passing from the air into it will be rendered more convergent or 
• less divergent. 

In like manner, the anterior surface of the crystalline lens being 
convex, and that humour being more dense than the aqueous, a 
further convergent efiect will be produced. 

Again, the posterior surface of the crystalline being convex 
towards the vitreous humour, and this latter humour being less 
dense than the crystalline, another convergent efiect will take place. 
These rays, passing successively through these three humours, are 
rendered at each surface more and more convergent. 

324. Inverted picture on tbe retina. — The eye, therefore, 
has the optical character and properties of a compound convergent 
lens, and will consequently forut, at some point posterior to it, an 
optical image of any Illuminated object which is presented before 
it. It is found that the refractive powers of the humours, and the 
form of their surfaces in eyes of ordinary visual power, are such 
that the principal focus of the organ is upon the retina at the 
posterior surface of the cavity, which is filled by the vitreous 
humour, and consequently an inverted optical picture of any dis- 
tant object placed befiBe the eye will be projected upon this part 
of the retina. 

325. Bxperlmental proof of Its existence. — That this phe- 

nomenon is actually produced in the interior of the eye may be 
rendered experimentally manifest by taking the eyeball of an ox 
recently killed, and dissecting the posterior part, so as to lay bare 
the choroid. . If the eye thus prepared be fixed in an aperture in 
a screen, and a candle be placed before it at a distance of eighteen 
or twenty inches, an inverted image of the candle will be seen 
through the choroid,' as if it were produced upon ground glass or 
oiled paper. v ^ • 

The phenomenon can be still more manifestly shown by making 
an opening carefullj^at the upper part of the eyeball, so fliat the 
posterior part of the retina may b^’Visible through the vitreous 
humour. In this case the, image of any bright object, sUch as the 
window, to which " the optic axis may be directei, will be seen . 
depicted on the retina. 

The experiment may be more easily performed, according 
to the method suggested by Magendie, by means of the eye of any 
albino animal, such as a white rabbit, in which the coats, from 
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the absence of pigment, are transparent. Such an eye being dis- 
sected clean, and presented with its axis towards a window, a very 
distinct imago of the window completely inverted will be seen 
depicted on the posterior semi-transparent wall of the organ. 

326. Sye aoliroinattc* — That the eye is sensibly achromatic 
is proved by the fact that the objects we behold are not edged 
with coloured fringes, as is the case with all lenses which are not 
achromatic. But if, by any means, an object be seen out of focus, 
that is, so tliat its image shall fall either before or behind the 
retina, the achromatism ceases, and coloureu fringes become appa- 
rent. The cases in which objects are thus seen out of focus will 
be presently indicated. 

In the analogy observable between the forms and relative den- 
sities of the transparent .humours which compose this organ, the 
achromatic combination of lenses is too striking to be casual ; and 
we are irresistibly impressed with the conviction that the combi- 
nation is made to be nearly achromatic. The two menisci formed 
by the aqueous and vitreous humours, having the double convex 
crystalline placed between them of greater density than either, 
and the two former differing from each other in density, appear 
to fulfil the conditions of achromatism in a striking manner ; and 
it is doubtless to this combination that is due the apparent free- 
dom from colour in the image depicted on the retina. 

327. Sye aplanatic. — It is also evident that the eye is apla- 
natic, or exempt from any sensible spherical aberration, since if 
it were not, the images on the retina,|pnd consequently the 
perception of the objects producing them, would be more or less 
indistinct, which they are not. But if they are seen out of focus, 
as will presently appear, they become so. 

It is probable, as suggested by Sir David Brewster, that the 
apherical aberration is corrected by the varying density of the 
crystalline lens, which, having a greater refractive power near its 
centre, refracts the central rays in each pencil to the same point 
as its external rays. 

It appears, then, that the immediate cause of vision, and the 
immediate object of percejj^tion in the sensorium when we see, is 
the image thus produced by%neans of the refractive powers of 
the humours of the eye. 

328. Other analoffiee to an optical inetmment. — It may 

be here observed that the researches of anatomists have shown 
the existence i^f many other provisions in the internal structure 
of the eye, which bring it into still closer analogy with optical 
instruments. Not only does the iris play the part of the dia- 
phragm provided in telescopes and microscopes to intercept the 
lateral rays and all stray light (being, however, more perfect than 
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any ordinary diaphragm, inasmuch as it is capable of enlarging 
and contracting the opening according as circumstances require), 
but its posterior surface is coated with a black pigment, so that 
it cannot reflect the light which it intercepts. The posterior sur- 
face of the ciliary processes is covered with the same black pig- 
ment which coats the choroid, — a provision which has the same 
general effect in absorbing any rays of light which may be re- 
flected within the eye, and preventing their being thrown again 
upon the retina, so as to confiise the image formed upon it. The 
black colour ^ven to the inner surface of telescopes and micro- 
scopes is resorted to for a like purpose. 

329. Condltlona of perfect wialon. — In order to have perfect 
vision, the following conations must be fulfilled : — 

1^. The image on the retina must be perfectly distinct. 

2°. It must have sufficient magnitude. 

3^. It must be sufficiently illuminated. 

4^. It must continue on the retina for a sufficient length of time. 

Let us examine the circumstances which afiect these conditions. 


Bistlnctneas of tbe image. — The image formed on the 
retina will be distinct or not, according as the pencils of rays 
proceeding from each point of the object placed before the eye 
are brought to an exact focus on the retina or not. If they be 
not brought to an exact focus on tbe retina, their focus will be a 
point beyond the retina or within it. 

In either case the r^s proceeding from any point of the object, 
instead of forming a wtresponding point on the retina, will form 
a spot of greater or less magnitud^ according to the distance of 
the focus of the pencil from the retina, and the assemblage of such 
luminous spots will form a confused picture of the object. This 
deviation of the foci of the pencils from the retina is caused by 
the refracting powers of the eye being either too feeble or too 
strong. If the refracting power be too feeble, the rays are inter- 
cepted by the retina before they are brought to a focus ; if the 
refracting power be too strong, they are brought to a focus before 
they arrive at the retina. 

330. The objects of vision may be distributed into two classes, 
in relation to the refracting powers of tbe eye : 1st, those which 
are at so great a distance from the eye, that the pencils proceeding 
from them may be regarded as consisting of parallel rays ; andly, 
those which are so near that their rays have sensible divergence. 

It has been stated that the diameter of the pupil varies from 4 
to 4 of an inch in magnitude, the variation depending upon a power 
of dilatation and contraction with which the iris is endued. Taking 
the diameter of the pupil at its greatest magnitude of a quarter of 
an inch, pencils proceeding fh>m an object placed at the distance 
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of three feet from the eye would have an extreme divergence 
amounting to about a third of a degree ; and if the pupil be in its 
most contracted state when its diameter is only one eighth of 
an inch, then the divergence of the pencils proceeding from such 
an object would amount to about a sixth of a degree. It may 
therefore be concluded that pencils proceeding from all objects 
more distant from the eye than two or three feet may be regarded 
as consisting of parallel rays. 

The pencils of rays, therefore, proceeding from all such objects, 
will be made to converge to the principal focus of the eye. 

331. Optical centre of tbe ejre. — Sir David Brewster con- 
cludes that the optical centre of the eye, that is to say, the point 
at which the axes of secondary pencils intersect the optic axis, is 
situate in the geometric centre of the eyeball, and consequently 
must be a little within the crystalline.^^ If, therefore, round this 
centre we imagine a spherical suHace described, whose radius is 
equal to the foc2d distance of the combination of the humours of 
the eye, the image of all objects more distant from the eye than 
two or three feet will be found on such a surface. Now, since the 
ret in^is spread over the surface of the choroid, and since the form 
of the eye is very nearly spherical, and its diameter but an inch, 
it follows that the retina is a concave spherical surface, whose 
centre coincides with the optical centre of the eye, and is at a 
distance from that centre of about half an inch. If the distance 
of the retina from this centre be exactly equal to the focal dis- 
tance of the humours, then the foci of all pencils of parallel rays 
entering the eye will be fornied upon it, and consequently it will 
receive distinct images of all objects whose distance from the eye 
exceeds two or three feet. But if the focal distance of the 
humours be less or greater, then, as already stated, the image on 
the retina will be indistinct. 

332. Optical remedies for defects In tlie refraetingr powers 
of the eye. — The remedy for such a defect in vision is supplied 
by the properties of convergent and divergent lenses, already 
explained. 

If the eye possess too little convergent power, a convergent lens 
is placed before it, which, receiving the parallel pencils, renders 
them convergent when they enter the pupil, and this enables the 
eye to bring them to a focus on the retina, provided the power of 
the lens be equal to the deficient convergence of the eye. 

If, on the other hand, the convergent power of the eye be too 
great, so that the parallel rays are brought to a focus before ar- 
riving at the retina, a divergent lens is placed before the eye, by 
means of which parallel pencils are rendered divergent before they 
enter the pupil ; and the power of the lens is so adapted to the 
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convergent power of the ey , that the rays shall be brought to a 
focus on the retina. 

The two opposite defects of vision here indicated are generally 
called, the one weak^^sightedneas or far-sightedness^ and the other 
near-sightedness* 

If the objects of vision be placed so near the eye that the rays 
composing the pencils which proceed from them have sensible 
divergence, then the foci of these rays within the eye will be at a 
distance from the optical centre greater than the principal focus. 
If, therefore, in this case, the principal focus fall upon the retina, 
the focus of rays proceeding from such near objects would fall 
beyond it, and consequently the image on the retina would be 
indistinct. 

333. A.daptatlon of tl&e eye to different distaneea. — If it 

be admitted that the formation of a distinct picture at the pos- 
terior part of the eye be essential to distinct vision, and that the 
focus of the eye be regulated by the same principles as that 
of a convergent lens, it will necessarily follow that, sm>posing the 
eye to be so constituted as to have its principal focus on the 
retina, the foci of all pencils of divergent rays must necessarjly be 
behind the retina. Now, since all objects at less distances fr6m 
the eye than two feet, transmit pencils sensibly divergent, the 
foci of all such pencils being behind the retina, the picture on the 
retina, and consequently the vision of the object, would be neces- 
sarily indistinct, and thb less the distance of the object from. the 
eye, the greater would be the distance of the foci of the pencils 
behind the retina, and the more indistinct would be the vision. 

Nevertheless, it is found, in fact,' that eyes which are capable of 
distinct vision at distances greater than two feet, are also capable 
of equally distinct vision at distances considerably within that 
limit. Thus, most eyes are capable of distinct vision at the dis- 
tance of eight or ten inches, and many at even less distances. It 
must therefor^be inferred either that there is in the eye such a 
power of voluntary change, as is sufEcient to vary its convergent 
power on the light transmitted through it, so as to bring forward to 
the retina the foci of rays diverging from points at eight or ten 
inches from it, or, that it is so constituted as to bring all pencils, 
which have a divergence less than those proceeding from objects 
at eight or ten inches distance, to an exact focus on the retina, 
without any change in its form or in the state of its humours. 

There is, perhaps^ no point in physical science upon which more^ 
diversity of opinion has prevailed than this. Some eminent 
physiologists, among whom may be mamed De la Hire, Haller, 
Magendie, Simonofi^ and Treviranus, have absolutely denied, as a 
matter of fact, that the eye does undergo any change of form or 
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state in looking at distant and near objects, and the last-mentioned 
of these philosophers has professed to demonstrate that such a con<* 
stitution of the humours is possible as would cause all the pencils 
whose divergence varies within the supposed limits, to come to a 
focus on the retina. Not only, however, has the validity of the 
reasoning by which Treviranus supports his hypothesis been called 
in question, but it has been demonstrated, as a matter of fact, that 
the state of an eye which secs distinctly objects at eight inches or 
less distance, is different from the state of the same eye when it sees 
distinctly objects at distances exceeding two or three feet. This 
has been established by various experiments. 

334. Sxperimental proof of wolimtary adjustment. If 
we close one eye, and place two needles in the direction of the axis 
of the other, one at eight inches and the other at twenty-four 
inches distance, so as not actually to intercept each other, it will 
be found that the eye cannot see distinctly both needles at the same 
time, but that by a voluntary act it can render the vision of one 
or the other distinct. If by this voluntary effort the more distant 
needle is seen distinctly, the nearer one will be indistinct, and if, 
on the other hand, the nearer needle be seen distinctly, the more 
distant one will be indistinct. 

It is clear, therefore, that the convergent power of the eye is 
varied by some action produced upon it ; so that in the one case it 
brings rays which are sensibly parallel to a focus on the retina, 
while the focus of rays sensibly divergent is behind the retina ; and 
that in the other case, the latter rays are brought to a focus upon 
the retina, while the focus of the former is in front of it. 

335. Bjrpotbeaea wblcli explain thim power. — It appears, 
therefore, that the power of the eye to refract the pencils of light 
incident upon it, is to a certain extent under the control of the 
will ; but by what means this change in the refracting power of the 
organ is made, is not so apparent. Various hypotheses have been 
advanced to explain it. According to some, the foBn of the eye- 
ball, by a muscular action, is changed in such a manner as to in- 
crease the length of the optic axis, and thus to remove the posterior 
surface of the retina to a greater distance from the crystalline, 
when it is necessary to obtain a distinct view of near objects ; and, 
on the contrary, to elongate the transverse diameter of the eye, 
and shorten the optic axis so as to bring the retina closer to the 
crystalline, when it is desired to obtain a distinct view of distant 

^objects. 

According to others, this change of form is only effected in the 
cornea, which being rendered more or less convex by a fiusculai^ 
action, gives a greater or less convergent power to the aqueous 
humour. 
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According to others, he eye accommodates itself to diderent 
distances by the action of the crystalline, which is moved by the 
ciliary processes either towards or from the cornea, thus trans- 
ferring the focus of rays proceeding from it within a certain limit 
of distance to and from the retina ; or, by a similar action of the 
ciliary processes, the crystalline lens may be supposed to be ren- 
dered more or less convex, and thus to increase or diminish its 
convergent power. 

336. SiLtent of tbe adjustment. — To estimate these several 
hypotheses, it is necessary previously to ascertain what adjusting 
power the eye must have, to explain the admitted limits of distinct 
vision. Calculations based on the known refraction of the organ 
show, that the principal focus is nine tenths of an inch from the 
centre of the cornea, and that the focus of a pencil diverging from 
a point four inches distant, would be an inch from the same point. 
A power of adjustment which would vary the focus at will, through 
a space not exceeding the tenth of an inch, would therefore be suf- 
ficient to explain the adaptation of the eye to distinct vision at 
diderent distances, and would show how it is that we see distinctly 
distant and near objects, within the known limits of vision. 

The very minute amount of this adjustment supplies a satisfac- 
tory answer to those physiologists who deny, as a matter of fact, 
any such change in the eye as would explain the phenomena. It 
is obvious that a change so extremely minute, can easily be imagined 
to elude all practical means of appreciation. 

Admitting, then, the existence of this power of adjustment, it 
remains to examine the several expedients by which it may be 
imagined to be exerted. 

337. Sllatatton and ooutractloii of tbe pupil. — Xto uses. — 

Whatever be the other changes in the internal structure of the 
eye, it seems to be generally admitted, os a matter of fact, that tbe 
pupil is contracted when near objects are viewed, and enlarged 
when tbe attention is directed to more distant ones. Such a 
change of magnitude of the pupil must obviously be produced by 
the fibrous structure of the iris ifig* 181.). 

Now this change of magnitude of the pupil is attended with two 
consequences, both of which are important. It has been shown 
that the density of the light received from each point of any visible 
object decreases as the square of the distance of the object in- 
creases. Consequently, the number of rays received from each 
point of a distant object within an opening of given magnitude is 
less in proportion to the square of the distance than the number 
received from a near object. To obtain sufficient light, therefore, 
from the more distant objects, is one of the purposes of the enlarge- 
ment of tbe pupil. 

K 4 
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But another effect of the change of magnitude of the pupil is a 
corresponding change of the extent of the surface of the crystal- 
line, which is exposed to the light proceeding from the object. 
When the pupil is contracted, as it is when the object is near, the 
light passes through the central portion only of the crystalline ; 
but when the pupil is more dilated, the light is also admitted 
through its borders. 

338. Xts combination the Taryinv donattsr of the 

crystalline. — These circumstances have been proposed by some 
as the explanation of the variation of the p'^wer of vision. It has 
been already shown that the convergent power of the central part 
of an ordinary lens is less than that of its borders. But if the 
material of which the lens is composed vary in its density, so as to 
give a greater refracting power to the central parts, it may be 
imagined that the convergent power of these may be greater than 
that of the borders ; and if this be assumed to be the case with the 
crystalline, it may be conceived that a distinct picture of near 
objects, might be formed on the retina by the central part of the 
lens, while a distinct picture of distant ones would be formed by 
its border. 

Admitting this, the contraction of the pupil would explain the dis- 
tinct vision of near objects, but its expansion would not so satisfac- 
torily explain that of distant ones, since the distinct picture formed 
by the border of the lens would be rendered more or less confused, 
by the superposition of the indistinct picture formed by its central 
part. To this, however, it is answered that when two pictures of 
the same object are presented, one distinct, and therefore satisfac- 
tory, and the other confused, and therefore unsatisfactory, the 
former engrosses exclusively the attention of the mind, which is 
altogether unconscious of the latter. 

That such a mental phenomenon is in accordance with all 
the analogies offered by the experience of the senses will be 
readily admitted. If the ear is affected by sounds, some of which 
are distinctly articulated while the others are confused, we listen 
by preference to the former, and soon become unconscious of the 
latter. 

339. 8rewater*8 experiments. — Sir David Brewster, to 
whose researches, more than to those of any other living philosopher, 
science is indebted for the knowledge we possess of the functions 
of the eye, made a series of experiments and observations with a 
view to the solution of this question, from which he inferred that, 
although the enlargement or contraction of the pupil does actually 
take place, according as near or distant objects are viewed, it is 
not itself the cause of distinct vision, but this effect must be 
ascribed to some action which necessarily accompanies such vari- 
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ation in the magnitude t ^ the pupil. He concludes that the eye 
adjusts itself to vision at d^erent distances by two actions ; one 
depending on the will, and the other on the stimulus of light 
ailing on the retina, and that when the voluntary power fails, the 
adjustment may still be effected by the stimulus of light. As to 
the peculiar action by which the adjustment is actually produced, 
he considers that it is nearly certain that the same muscular 
action which cCintracts the pupil, brings the crystalline lens closer 
to it, and consequently brings forward the focus to the retina. 

340. Volkmann** oDJeetton. — To all hypotheses which as- 
cribe the adjusting power of the eye to the mere enlargement or 
contraction of the pupil, the objection advanced by Volkmann is 
unanswerable. This objection is based upon the well-known fact 
that the pupil is enlarged or contracted according as the intensity 
of the light to which it is exposed is decreased or augmented. If 
it were admitted that the enlargement of the pupil diminishes the 
convergent power of the eye, and that its contraction increases that 
power, it would follow that with every variation of the intensity 
of the light suiTounding us, objects would become distinct or in- 
distinct, which is not in accordance with facts. 

These hypotheses may also be set aside by the experiments 
made with an artificial pupil, consisting of a pin hole in a card. 
If the two needles placed at different distances, already mentioned, 
be viewed through such a pin hole, it will be found that the eye 
still exerts the same power of adjustment by which it can see 
either distinctly, although, the pin hole being less in magnitude 
than the pupil, no enlargement or contraction of the latter can 
have any effect on the phenomenon. 

341. Klinits of tlie power of adaptation to vasTlng dis- 
tance. — Whatever be the provisions made in the organisation of 
the eye, by which it is enabled to adapt itself to the reception of 
divergent pencils proceeding from near objects, the power with 
which it is thus endued has a certain limit. Thus, eyes which see 
distinctly distant objects, and which therefore bring parallel rays 
to a focus on the retina in their ordinary state, are not cabbie of 
seeing distinctly objects brought nearer to them than eight or ten 
inches. The power of accommodating the vision to different rays 
is, therefore, limited to a divergence not exceeding that, which is 
determined by the diameter of the pupil compared with a distance 
of about ten inches. Now, as the diameter of the pupil is most 
contracted when the organ is directed to such near objects, we 
may assume it at its smallest magnitude, or one eighth of an inch, 
and therefore the divergence of a pencil proceeding from a dis- 
tance of ten inches would be about 45^ 

It may, therefore, be assumed that eyes adapted to the vision of 
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distant objec^, are in general incapable of seeinj^ distinctly objects 
from which pencils have greater divergence than this, or/ which is 
the same, objects applied at less than ten or twelve inches from the 
eye. 

*342. Sjres of fiseble coiiwerffent power. — In the case of 
eyes whose convergent power is too feeble to bring pencils, pro- 
ceeding from distant objects, to a focus on the retina, they will be, 
in a still greater degree, inadequate to bring pencils to a focus 
which diverge from near objects ; and consequently such eyes will 
require to be aided, for near as well as r'istant objects, by the 
interposition of convergent lenses. It would, however, be neces- 
sary to provide lenses of different convergent powers for distant 
and near objects, the latter requiring a greater convergent power 
than the former ; and' in general the nearer the object viewed, the 
greater the convergent power required from the lens. 

343* Byea of strong convergent power. — In the case of 
eyes whose convergent power is so great as to bring pencils pro- 
ceeding from distant objects to a focus short of the retina, and 
which, therefore, for such distant objects, require the intervention 
of divergent lenses, distinct vision will be attained without the 
interposition of any lens, provided the object be placed at such a 
distance, that the divergence of the pencils proceeding from it shall 
be such, that the convergent power of the eye bring them to a focus 
on the retina. 

Hence it is that eyes of this sort are called short-sighted^ because 
they can see distinctly such objects only, as are placed at the dis- 
tance which gives the pencils proceeding from them such a diver- 
gence, that the convergent power of the eye would bring them to a 
focus on the retina. * 

344. Power of lone required by defective eyes. — If it be 
desired to ascertain the focal length of the divergent lens, which 
such an eye would require to see distant objects distinctly, it is 
only necessary to ascertain at what distance it is enabled to see 
distinedy the same class of objects without the aid of a lens. A 
lens Inking a focal length equal to this distance, will enable the eye 
to see distant objects distinctly, because such a lens would give the 
parallel rays a divergence, equal to the divergence of pencils pro- 
ceeding from a distance equal to its focal length. 

345. MiortHiigbted oyeo. — Persons are said to be more or 
less near-sighted, according to the distance at which they are en- 
abled to see objects with perfect distinctness, and they accordingly 
require, to enable them to see distant objects distinctly, diverging 
lenses of greater or less focal length. 

As persons who are enabled to see distant objects distinctly 
have ^ power of accommodating the eye so as to see objects at 
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ten or twelve incliee* d' i^ance, so short-sighted persons have a 
similar power of aecommodiitioii, but within proportionally smaller 
limits. Thus a short-sighted person will be enabli^ to see distinctly 
objects placed at distances from the eye varying from three or four 
inches, according to the degree of short-sightedness with which he 
is affected. 

346. Causea of aliort might and lonsr alabt. — The two oppo- 
site defects of vision which have beemmentioncd, arising from too 
great or too little convergent power in the eye, may arise, either 
from a defect in the quality of the humours or in the form of the 
eye. Thus near-sightedness may arise from too great convexity 
in the cornea or in the crystalline, or it may arise from too great a 
difference of density between the aqueous humour and the crys- 
talline, or between the crystalline humour and the vitreous, or 
both of them ; or, in fine, it may arise from defects both of the 
form and of the relative densities of the humours. 

347. Zmparfeot tranaparenop of tbe Immonrs. — In a cer- 
tain class of maladies incidental to the sight, the humours of the 
eye lose in a greater or less degree their transparency, and the 
crystalline humour is more especially liable to this. In such cases 
vision is sometimes recovered by means of the removal of the crys- 
talline humour, the organ being thus reduced to two humours, the 
aqueous and the vitreous ; but as the eye owes in a greater degree 
to the crystalline than to the other humours the convergent 
power, it is necessary in this case to supply the place of the (^s- 
talline by a very strong convergent lens placed before the eye. 

348. Bxperiment of Solieliier. — By this well-known experi- 
ment a remarkably clear experimental analysis of the convergent 
power of the eye is obtained. 

Let two holes be pierced in a card with a fine needle, at a dis- 
tance from each other not greater than the eighth of an inch, and 
therefore less than the diameter of the pupil. Let the card be 
placed close to the eye, so that the middle of the interval between 
the holes shall correspond with the optic axis, and, conseauently, 
with the centre of the pupil, and so that the line joining tM holes 
shall be vertical. Let a small object be then placed in the con- 
tinuation of the optic axis. The rays proceeding from this object 
and passing through the two holes will then fall within the pupil, 
and will be brought to a focus at some point upon the optic axis, 
either before, upon, or behind the retina, according to the distance 
of the object from the eye and to the converging power of that 
organ. If the object be moved alternately towards and from the 
eye, the place of its distinct image will accordingly be moved on 
the optic axis, and in the same direction, so that it will alternately 
approach to and recede firom the retina, and, in a certain position 
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of the objecti its image will be upon the retina. Now^ it will be 
found that there is only one position of the object at which it will 
be seen singly and distinctly. At all other distances from the eye, 
two images of it will be visible but indistinct, the line joining them 
being vertical. As the object^s gradually moved from the position 
which gives a single and distinct image cither towards or from the 
eye, the two images formed will be observed to move gradually 
from each other in the vertical line, one ascending and the other 
descending, and to become more indistinct in proportion as they 
are more separated. 

These remarkable phenomena are visible indications of what goes 
on within the eye, as may be easily demonstrated. 

Let pp', (y^s 182.) represent a vertical section of the opening 
of the pupil, and let ▲ and be the two holes on the screen ; let o 
be the place of the object on the continuation of the optic axis, 
when it is seen single and distinct. Let b n be the retina, and o 
the distinct image of o produced upon it by the pencils diverging 
from o, and rendered convergent by the humours of the eye. One 
of these pencils diverging from o passes through the hole A, and 
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through the pupil at p, and ia made to converge from p to o, the 
other pencil divet^png in like manner £rom o passes through 
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and through the pupil a p^ and then, like the other, converges 
to o, both pencils uniting to^'form the distinct image of o upon the 
retina. . . 

But if the object o be moved nearer to the eye, as shown in 
fig, 183., its image o would be formi^d behind the retina, and the 
rays of the pencil o p, being intercepted by the retina before arriv* 
ing at o, would form at a an indistinct image of o. ‘ In like manner 
the rays of the pencil o p^, being similsrly intercepted, would form 
another indistinct image of o upon the retina at a\ The line join- 
ing the two indistinct images would be vertical. That the upper 
image a is that produced by the rays passing through the upper 
hole A, is proved by the fact that if the upper hole A be stopped, 
the image a will instantly disappear. In like manner, if the lower 
hole hf be stopped, the lower image a* will disappear. 

If the object o be gradually moved towards the eye, the place 
at which its image o would be formed will recede farther and far- 
ther behind the retina, and the distance a a' between the images, 
as well as their indlstincthess, would be proportionally augmented. 

If, On the contrary, the object o be removed to a distance from 
the eye greater than that which is represented in fig. 182., its 
image o will be formed, as shown in fig* 184., in front of the 
retina, and the pencils p o and p' 8 which converge from p and p' 
to o will diverge from that point, and ^11 form two indistinct 
images, a a\ on the retina, the line joining which will be vertical. 
The lower image a, will .be that produced by the pencil pasting 
through the upper hole a, as may be proved by the disappearance 
of a upon stopping the hole a. In the same way it may be proved 
that the upper image a' is that produced by the light which passes 
through the lower hole a\ 

349. MMniltade of tbe Image on tlie retl:|a. — In ord^ to 
obtain a perception of any visible object, it is not enough that tbe 
image on the retina be distinct, it must also have a certain magnitude. 

Let us suppose that a white circular disc, one foot diameter, is 
placed before the eye at a distance of 57^ feet. The axes of the 
pencils of rays proceeding from such disc to the eye ’%ill be 
included within a cone, whose base is the disc, and wWe vertex 
is in the centre of the eye. These axes, after intersecting at the 
centre of the eye, will form another cone, whose base will be the 
image of tbe disc formed upon the retina. The common angle of 
the two cones will, in this case, be 1^. 

Let AB, fig* 185., be the diameter of the disc. Let c be the 
centre of the eye, ai^d let ft a, be tbe diameter of the image on the 
retina. It is clear, from the perfect similarity of the triangles 
ACB and aeft, that the diameter of the image ba will have to the 
diameter of the object ba the same proportion as the distance a o 
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of the retina, from the centre c has to the distance ac of the 
object ironii the same centre. Therefore in this case, since one 
half the diam^er of the eye is but half an inch, and the distance 



Fig. 185. 


AC is in this case supposed to be 57^ magnitude of the 

diameter da of the image on the retina will be found by the fob 
lowing proportion : — 

ab : ab::^ : 57^x12=690. 

Therefore we have 

, iXAB_ 6 _ I 

=y — = • 

690 690 115 

The total magnitude, therefore, of the diameter of the image on 
the retina would in this case be the ^^ch ; yet such 

is the exquisite sensibility of the organ, that the object is in this 
case distinctly ^sible. t 

If the disc w&e removed to twice the distance here supposed, 
the angle of the cone <f would be reduced to half a degree, and 
the diameter of the image on the retina would be reduced to one 
half its former magnitude ; that is to say, to the ^J^fth part of an 
inch. If, on the other hand, tlie disc were moved towards the 
eye, and placed at half its original distance, then the angle c of 
the cone would be 2^, and the diameter of the picture on the retina 
would be double its first magnitude ; that is to say, the i-f^th of an 
inch. 

In general, it may therefore be inferred that the magnitude of 
the diameter of the picture on the retina is increased or diminished 
in exactly the same proportion as the angle of the cone c, formed 
at the centre of the eye. Is increased or diminished. 

350. Vtoual masrnltude. — This angle is called the visual 
angle or apparent magnitude of the object ; and when it is said 
that a certain object subtends at the eye a certain angle, it is 
meant that lines drawn from the extremities of such object to 
the centre of the eye form such angle. 

The apparent magnitude of an object must not be confounded with 
its apparent superficial magnitude, the term being invariably ap* 
plied to its linear magnitude. The apparent superficial magnitude 
varies in proportion to the square of the apparent magnitude. 

Thus, for example, when the disc a b is removed to double its 
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original distance front t>v> eye, the appa:|penS^magnitud6» or the^ 
angle c, is diminished one hidf^ and oonsequentljK^e diameter a b 
of the picture on the retina is also*^diminished one h^; ai]^d since ^ 
the diameter is diminish^ in the ratio of 2 to tlh^.superficial 
magnitude of the image, or its^rea, will be diminished in^he pro- 
portion of 4 to 1. ' 

351. It is clear from what has been stated also, that whefl.the 
same object is moved from or towards the eye, its apparent ma^i^ 
tude varies inversely as its distance ; that is, its apparent m^ni- 
tude is increased in the same proportion as its distance is diminished, 
and vice versa. 

It is easy to perceive that the objects which are seen under the 
same visual angle will have the same apparent magnitude. Thus 
let Jig. 185., be an object more distant than ab, and of such 
a magnitude that its highest point Af shall be in the continuation 
of the line c a, and its lowest point b in the continuation of the line 
c B. The apparent magnitude of Af Bf will then be measured by 
the angle at c. This angle will therefore at the same time repre- 
sent the apparent magnitude of the object a b and of the object 
a' b'. It is evident that an eye placed at c will see every point of 
the object ab upon the corresponding points of the object a^b^; 
so that if the object a b were opaque, and of a for^ similar to the 
object a'b', every point of the one would be seen upon a corre- 
sponding point of the other. In like manner, if an object a''b" 
were placed nearer the eye than a b, so that its highest point may 
lie upon the line c a, and its lowest point upon the line c b, the 
object, being similar in form to ab, would appear to be of the 
same magnitude. Now it is evident that the real magnitudes of 
the three objects a'' b", a b, and a' b', are in proportion to their 
respective distances from the eye ; x' b' is just so much greater 
than A b, and a b than as c b^ is greater than c b, and as c b 

is greater than c 

Thus it appears that if several objects be placed before the eye 
in the same direction at different distances, and that the real linear 
magnitudes of these objects are in the proportion of their distances, 
they will have the same apparent magnitude. 

352. Bsample of tbe man and moon. — A striking example 
of this principle is presented by the case of the sun and moon. 
These objects appear in the heavens equal in size, the full moon 
being equal in apparent magnitude to the sun. Now it is proved 
by astronomical observation that the real diameter of the son is, 
in round numbers, four hundred times that of the moon; but it is 
also proved that the distanco'^bf the sun from the earth is also, in 
round numbers, four hundred times greater than that of the nioon. . 
The distance, therefore, of these two objects being in the same pro- 
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portion as their real diameter, their visual or apparent magnitudes 
are equal. 

353. It is evident^ from what has been explained, that objects 
which have equal apparent magnitudes, and are therefore seen under 
equal visual angles, will have pictures of equal magnitude on the 
retina, a fact which proves that ths^ visual angle is the measure of 
the apparent magnitude. 

354. If the sam^. object be moved successively to increasing 

distances, its apparent magnitude will be diminished in the same 
proportion, exactly as its distance frpm the e;, 3 is increased. Thus, 
if L. 1 86 ., be such an object, itis. distance m being expressed 

by D, and its height i. m by ii, the visual angle i. e m, which mea- 
sures its apparent magnitude, will be expressed, according to what 

has been formerly explained, by j. If the object be now removed 
to double the distance e m', the visual angle or apparent magni- 
tude l' e m' will be expressed by which is just one-half 5 ^ 

the former visual angle ; and, in like manner, if the object be re- 
moved to three times its first distance, such as e its visual 

angle or apparent magnitude will be which is one third of its 

original apparent magnitude. 
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Fig. 186. 


355. jElpparent superficial magnitude. — The apparent su- 
perficial magnitude of a body is determined by a section of the 
body made by a plane at right angles to the lines containing the 
visual angle. Thus, the apparent superficial magnitude of the 
sun or moon is determined by a section of those bodies passing 
through the points where lines drawn from the eye touching them 
would meet them, which, in consequence of the great distance of 
these bodies, would be a circular section through their centres, 
and at right angles to a line drawn from the centre to the eye. 

356. Section of vialon. — This circle, in the case of the sun 
or moon or other celestial object, is called the circle of vision ; and 
a corresponding section of any other object drawn at right angles 
to the sides of the visual angle would be called the section of 
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For all distant objects, lis section is a plane at right angles to 
the direction in which the object is seen. 

357. Tbe smallest marnitmles wbicb can be disttbctly 
seen. — If the circular disc ab ( 7 %^* 185.), which we have sup- 
posed to be presented before the eye at a distance of fifty-seven 
and a half times its own diameter, and which, therefore, subtends 
at the centre of the eye a visual angle of I®, be removed to a dis- 
tance sixty times greater, or to a distance ec|j^l to 3450 times its 
own diameter, it will subtend an angle at C proportionally less, 
which will therefore be, in thii| case, an angle of one minute ; and 
if it be removed to double ire latter distance, or 6900 times its 
«>wn diameter, it will subtend a visual angle of thirty seconds. 
Now it is found that if such an object be directly illuminated by 
the sun, it will be barely visible. This limit, however, depends as 
well on the colour of the object as on the degree of its illumina- 
tion. Plateau afKrnis that a white disc, such as we have here sup- 
posed to be presented to the eye, if the light of the sun shone 
fully upon it, v^ill be visible when seen under a visual angle of 
twelve seconds, or the one fifth part of a minute. The disc would 
subtend this angle at the eye if placed at a distance equal to 
17250 times its diameter. 

He says also that if the disc, under the same circumstances, 
were red, it would be distinctly seen until its apparent magnitude 
were reduced to twenty-three seconds ; and that if it were blue, 
the limit would be twenty-six seconds ; but that, if instead of 
being illuminated by the direct solar light, it were illuminated by 
the light of day reflected from the clouds, these limiting angles 
would be half as large again. 

358. Distinctness of vision compared witb tbe ma§rnitude 
of tbe pictures on tbe retina. — Nothing can be more calcu- 
lated to excite our wonder and admiration than the distinctness 
of our perception of visible objects, compared with the magnitude 
of the picture on the retina, from which immediately we receive 
such perception. 

359. If we look at the full moon on a clear night, we perceive 
with considerable distinctness, by the naked eye, the lineaments of 
light ^nd shade which characterise its disc. 

Now let us consider only for a moment, what are the dimensions 
of the picture of the moon formed on the retina, from which alone 
we derive this distinct perception. 

The disc of the moon subtends a visual angle of half a degree, 
and consequently, according tp what has been explained, the dia* 
meter of its picture on the retina will be ^^xyth part of an inch, 
and the entire superficial magnitude of the image from which we 
derive this distinct perception is less than the 3T4(jiyth part of a 

s 
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sc^uare inch ; yet vrithin this minute space we are able to dis- 
tinguish a multiplicity of still more minute details. We per- 
ceive, for example, forms of light and shade, whose linear dimen- 
sions do not exceed one tenth part of the apparent diameter of 
the moon, and which therefore occupy upon the retina a space 
whose area does not amount to the ^ square 

inch. 

360. To take fui^ther example, the figure of a man 70 inches 

high, seen at a distance of 40 feet, produces an image upon the 
retina tlie iieight of which is about we fourteenth part of an incli. 
The face of such an image is inclumd in a circle whose diameter 
is about one twelfth of the height, and therefore occupies on the 
retina a circle whose diameter is about the part of an inch ; 

iievertlioless, within this circle, the eyes, nose, and lineaments are 
distinctly seen. The diameter of the eye is about one twelfth of 
that of the face, and therefore, though distinctly seen, does not 
occupy upon the retina a space exceeding the 

square inch. 

Jf the retina be the canvas on which this exquisite miniature is 
delineated, how infinitely delicate must be its structure to receive 
and transmit details so minute with such marvellous precision ; 
and if, according to the opinion of some, the perception of these 
details be obtained by the retina feeling the image formed u^jon 
the choroid, how exquisitely sensitive must be its touch ! 

361. Sufficiency of Illumination. — It is not enough for 
distinct vision that a well-defined picture of the object shall be 
formed on tlie retina. Tliis picture must be sufficiently illu- 
miiiateil to afiect the senses, and at the same time not so in- 
tensely illuminated as to overpower the organ. Thus it is possible 
to conceive a picture on the retina, so extremely faint as to be in- 
sufficient to produce sensation, or, on the other hand, so intensely 
brilliant as to dazzle the eye, to destroy the distinctness of sense, 
and to produce pain. 

When we diri*ct the eye to the sun, near the meridian, in an 
unclouded sky, we have no distinct perception of his disc, because 
the splendour is so great as to overpower the sense of vision just 
as sounds are sometimes so intense as to be deafening. That it is 
the intense splendour alone which j>revents a distinct perception 
of the solar disc in this case, is rendered manifest by the fact that 
if a portion of the solar rays be intercepted by a coloured glass, or 
by a thin cloud, a distinct image of the sun will be seen. 

When we direct the eye to the firmament on a clear night, there 
are innumerable stars which transmit light to the eye, and which 
therefore must produce sonic image on the retina, but of which we 
are altogether insensible, owing to the faintness of the illuiui- 
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nation. That the light, ^wever, does enter the eye and arrive at 
the retina is proved by the fact, that if a telescope be directed to 
the stars in question, so as to collect a greater quantity of their 
light upon the retina, they will become visible. 

362. The eye possesses a certain limited power of accommo- 
dating itself to various degrees of illumination. Circumstances 
which are familiar to every one render the exercise of this power 
evident. .. 

If a person, after remaining a certain time in a dark room, pass 
suddenly into another rooi^;;^trongly illuminated, the eye suffers 
instantly a degree of incon^nicncc, and even pain, which causes 
the eyelids to close ; and it is not until after the lapse of a certain 
time that they can be opened without inconvenience. 

The cause of this is easily explained. AVhilc the observer re-^ 
mains in the darkened or less illuminated room, tlic pupil is dilated 
so as to admit into the eye as great a quantity of liglit as the 
structure of the organ allows of. When he passes suddtmly into 
the strongly illuminated room, the flood of light, arriving through 
the widely dilated pupil, acts with such violence on the retina as 
to produce pain, which necessarily calls for the relief and protec- 
tion of the organ. The iris, then, by an action peculiar to if, 
contracts the dimensions of the pupil so as to admit proportionally 
less light, and the eye is opened with impunity. 

Effects the reverse of these are observed when a person passes 
from a strongly illuminated room into one coniparatively dark, or 
into the open air at night. For a certain time he secs nothing, 
because the contraction of the pupil, which was adapted to the 
strong light to which it had previously been exposed, admits so 
little light to the retina that no sensation is produced. The pupil, 
however, soon dilates, and, admitting more light, objects are 
perceived which were before invisible.* 

There is, however, another cause, which has an important share 
in producing these and some other phenomena. The sensibility 
of the retina, as well as^ tiiat of all the other nerves of sensation, 
is more or less deadened by intense excitement. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the ear, immediately after being acted upon by a succession 


* Thus, when the lamp that lighted 
The traveller at first, goes out, 

He feels awhile benighted, 

And wanders on in fear and doubt ; 

But soon the prospect clearing. 

In cloudless starlight on lie treads, 

And finds no lamp so cheering 

As that light which Heaven sheds.”-— Moobe. 
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of loud sounds, is more or less insensible to the slight impressions 
made by low sounds ; whereas its sensibility is raised to the 
liighest pitch after it has been surrounded for an interval more or 
less considerable by profound silence. It is the same with the 
eye : the retina, after exposure to intense light, is more or less 
insensible to objects feebly illuminated, but sifter it has continued 
for some time in obscurity, it recovers its proper sensibility, and 
such objects make sensible impressions upon it. 

363. Brigrlitness of ocular imagre. — If two points from which 
light radiates be placed at the same distance from the eye, tlie 
brightness of their image on the retina will be in proportion to 
their absolute brilliancy. Hut if either point be removed to a 
greater distance, the number of rays passing from it which enter 
the }>upil will be diminished, in the same proportion as the square 
of its distance is increased, and vice versa. It consequently fol- 
lows, tliat the brightness of each point of the image of an object 
funned upon the retina, will be in tlie direct proj)ortion of the ab- 
solute brilliancry of such point, and in the inverse proportion of the 
s(juare of its distance from the eye. 

Thus, if 1 express the intensity of the light of the point upon 
the object, and d its distance from the eye, then the bright- 
ness of the image of such point upon the retina will be ex- 
pressed by 

It is therefore clear, that the brightness of the image of each 
point of an object will be diminished, as the square of the distance 
of the object from the eye is increased. 

364. B.ppareiit briffbtness tbe same at all distances. — It 
is sometanes inferred from this, though erroneously, that the 
apparent splendour of the image of the visible object decreases, as 
the square of the distance increases. This would be the case in 
the strictest sense, if, while the object were withdrawn from the 
eye to an increased distance, its image on the retina continued to 
have the same magnitude ; for, in this case, the absolute bright- 
ness of each point composing such image would diminish, as the 
square of the distance increases, and the area of the retina over 
which such points are diffused would remain the same ; but it 
must be considered that as the object retires from the eye the 
superficial magnitude of the image on the retina is diminished in 
the same proportion as the square of the distance of the object 
from the eye is increased. It therefore follows that while the 
]joints composing the image on the retina are diminished in the 
intensity of their illumination, they are collected into a smaller 
space, so that what each point of the image on the retina loses in 
splendour, the entire image gains by concentration. 
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If the sun were broug I as close to the earth as the moon, its 
apparent diameter would be 400 times greater, and the area of its 
apparent disc 1 60000 times greater than at present, bitt the ap- 
parent brightness of its surface would not be in any degree 
increased. In the same manner, if the sun were removed to ten 
times its present distance, it would appear under a visual angle 
ten times less than at present, as in fact it would to an observer 
on the planet Saturn, and its visible area would be a hundre*! 
times less than it is, but the splendour of its diminished area 
would be exactly the same as the present splendour of the sun's 
disc. 

These consequences, which are of considerable physical im- 
j)ortance, obviously follow from the principles exjdained above. 

The sun, se6n from the planet Saturn, has an apparent diameter 
ten times less than it has when seen from the earth. 

The appearance from Saturn will then be the same, as wouhl be 
the appearance of a portion of the disc of the sun, seen from the 
earth through a circular aperture in an opa(jue plate, which would 
exhibit a portion of the disc whose diameter is one tenth of the 
whole. 

365. When the light which radiates from a luminous object has 
a certain intensity, it will continue to affect the retina in a sensible 
manner, even when the object is removed to such a distance, that 
the visual angle shall cease to have any perceivable magnitude. 
The fixed stars present innumerable examples of this cfiect. None 
of these objects, even the most brilliant of them, subtend any 
sensible angle to the eye. When viewed through the most perfect 
telescopes they .appear merely as brilliant poiiits. In this case, 
therefore, the eye is aiiected by the light alone, and not by the 
magnitude of the object seen. 

366. Nevertheless, the distance of such an object may be in- 
creased to such an extent, that the light, intense as it is, will cease 
to produce a sensible effect upon the retina. 

Seven classes of the fixed stars, diminishing gradually in bright- 
ness *, produce an effect on the retina such as to render them visible 
to a naked eye. This diminution of splendour is produced by their 
increased distance. The telescope, however, as has been already 
stated, brings into view innumerable other stars, whose intrinsic 
splendour is as great as the brightest among those which we see, 
but which do not transmit to the retina, without the aid of the 

* The term magnitude is used in astronom}*, as applied to the fixed stars, 
to express their apparent brightness ; no fixed star, however splendid, 
subtends any sensible angle. 
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telescope, enough of light to produce any sensible effect. N'ever- 
theless, it is demonstrable that, even without the telescope, they do 
transmit a certain definite quantity of light to the retina; the 
quantity of light which they thus transmit, and which is insufii- 
cient to produce a sensible effect, having to the quantity obtained 
by the telescope, a ratio depending upon the proportion of the 
magnitude of the object glass of the telescope to the magnitude of 
the pupil. 

367. The cpiantity and intensity of the light transmitted by an 
exteriKil object to the retina, which is sufficient to produce a per- 
ception of such object, depends also upon the light received at the 
same time by the retina from other objects present before the eye. 
The proof of this is, that the same objects which are visible at one 
time are not visible at another, though equally before the eye, and 
transmitting equal quantities of light of the same intensity to the 
retina. Thus, the stars are present in the heavens by day as well 
as by night, and transmit the same cjuantity of light to the retina, 
yet they are not visible in the presence of the sun, because the 
light proceeding from that luminary, directly and indirectly re- 
flected and refracted by the air and innumerable other objects, is 
so much greater in quantity and intensity as to overpower the 
inferior and much less intense light of the stars. This case is 
altogether analogous to that of the car, which, when under the 
impression of loud and intense sounds, is incapable of perceiving 
sounds of loss intensity, which nevertheless affect the organ in the 
same manner as they do when, in the absence of louder sounds, 
they are distinctly heard. 

Even when an object is perceived, the intensity of the perception 
is relative, and determined by other perceptions produced at the 
same time. Thus, the moon seen at night is incomparably more 
splendid than the same moon seen by day or in the twilight, 
although in each case the moon transmits precisely the same 
quantity of light, of precisely the same intensity, to the eye ; but 
in the one case the eye is overpowered by the superior splendour 
of the light of day, which dims the comparatively less intense light 
proceeding from the moon. 

368. Tbe tmagre must continue a sufficient time upon tbe 
retina te enable tbat membrane te prodnee a perception of 

it. — It is proved in “Astronomy,” Chapter XVI. p. 472., that 
the velocity with which light is propagated through space is at the 
rate of about 200000 miles per second. Its transmission, there- 
fore, from all objects at ordinary distances to the eye may be 
considered as instantaneous. The moment, consequently, any 
object is placed before the eye, ah image of it is formed on the 
retina, and this imaire continues there until the object is re- 
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moved. Xow ij Js easy t show experimentally that an object 

may be placed before the 
eye for a certain deHnite 
interval of time, and that 
a picture may be painted 
upon the retina tluring 
that interval without ])ro- 
ducing any perception or 
any consciousness of the 
presemse of the object. 

To illustrate this, let a 
circular disc a u c i>, fig, 
187., about 20 inches in 
diameter, be formed in 
card or tin, and let a 
circle a' 11' c' i>' be de- 
scribed upon it, about 2 
inches less in radius than 
the disc, so as to leave between the circle and the disc a /.one 
about 2 inches wide. Let the entire zone be blackened, except 
the space a m m' a', forming about the one twentieth of it. Let 
the disc thus prepare<l be attached to the back of a blackened 
screen, so as to be capable of revolving behind it, and let a 
hole one inch in diameter be made in the screen at any point, 
behind which the zone a 11 c i> is placed. If the disc be now 
ma<le to revolve behind the screen, the hole will appear as a 
circular white spot so long as the white space a m passes be- 
hind it, and will disappear, having the same black colour as the 
screen during the remainder of the revolution of the disc. The 
hole will therefore be seen as a white circular spot upon the 
black screen, during one twentieth of each revolution of the 
lisc. If the disc be now put in motion at a slow rate, the white 
hole will be seen on the screen during one twentieth of each 
revolution. If the velocity of rotation imparted to the disc be 
gradually increased, the white spot will ultimately disappear^ and 
the screen will appear of a uniform black colour, although it 
be certain that during the twentieth part of each revolution, what- 
ever be the rate of rotation, a picture of the white spot is formed 
on the retina. 

369. The length of time necessary in this case for the action of 
light upon the retina to produce sensation may be determined by 
ascertaining the most rapid motion of the disc which is compatible 
with a distinct perception of the white spot. This interval will 
be found to vary with the degree of illumination. If the spot 
be strongly illuminated, a less interval will be sufficient to produce 

84 
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a perception of it ; if it be more feebly illumina|ed, a longer in* 
terval will be required. The experiment may be made by varying 
the colour of the space a m of the zone, and it will be found that 
the interval necessary to produce sensation will vary wit4 the 
colour as well as with the degree of illumination. 

370. Ocular spectra. — Since the perception of a visible ob- 
ject is the effect of a certain agitation of the retina, produced by 
the action of the light proceeding from such object upon it, it fol- 
lows that the same visible perception will be produced ; in other 
words, the object will be seen^ if, under any supjjosable circum- 
stances, the same agitation of the retina should take place in the 
absence of the object. Whether the act of the memory, in recal- 
ling the perception of objects formerly seen, does produce in any 
degree, however faint, such an agitation of the retina, would be a 
curious and interesting inquiry ; but, meanwhile, it is certain that 
there are cases in which the agitation of the retina, necessary to 
produce visual perception, docs take place in the absence of the 
exciting object, and that definite visual perceptions are thus ac- 
tually produced. Such perceptions are called ocular spectra* 

The most simple and frequently recurring case of ocular 
spectra arises from what may be called the nervous inertia of the 
retina. That membrane does not cease to act at the moment of 
cessation of the cause which excites it, but continues to vibrate 
for a certain interval after the removal of that cause ; just as the 
string of a violin continues to vibrate for a certain time after the 
removal of the bow. It follows that an object must continue to 
be visible for a certain interval, more or less considerable, after it 
has been suddenly removed from before the eye. What we see 
during the interval cannot, therefore, be the object itself, and is 
consequently an ocular spectrum. 


371. Tbe. duratton of tlie Impreaaion on tbe retina after 
the removal of the visible object which produced it, varies accord- 
ing to the degree of illumination, the 
A ^11 colour of the object, and some other 

a conditions. To illustrate this experi- 
mentally, let a circular disc, formed of 
blackened card or tin, of twelve or 
Iburteeii inches in diameter, be pierced 
with eight holes round its circumfer- 
ence, at equal distances, each hole being 
about half an inch in diameter, as re- 
■- -- , presented in 188. 

• Let this disc be attached upon a 
pivot or pm at its centre, o to a board 
4 n c p, which is blackened everywhere, except upon a circular 
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spot at V, corr^ponding ii magnitude to the holes made in the 
circular plate. 

Let this spot be first supposed to be white. Let the circular 
disc be made to revolve upon the point o, so as to bring the 
circular holes successively before the white spot at v. Tlie retina 
will thus be impressed at intervals with the image of this cir- 
cular white spot. In the intervals between the transits of the 
holes over it, the entire board will appear black, and the retina 
will receive no impression. If the disc be made to revolve 
with a very slow motion, the eye will see the white spot at 
intervals, but if the velocity of rotation be gradually increased, 
it will bo found that the eye will perceive the white spot perma- 
nently represented at v, as if the disc had been placed with one 
of its holes opposite to it without moving. It is evident, there- 
fore, that in this case the impression produced upon the retina, 
when any hole is opposite the white spot, remains until the suc- 
ceeding hole comes opposite to it, and thus a continued perception 
of the white spot is produced. 

If the white spot be illuminated in various degrees, or if it be 
differently coloured, the velocity of the disc necessary to produce 
a continuous perception of it will differ. The brighter the colour 
and the stronger the illumination, the less will be the velocity of 
rotation of the disc which is necessary to produce a continuous 
perception of the spot. 

These effects show that the stronger the illumination, and the 
brighter the colour, the longer is the interval during which the 
impression is retained by the retina. 

372. Wby we are not seneilile of darknese wlien we wink. 
— This continuance of the impression of external objects on the 
retina, after the light from the objects ceases to act, is also mani- 
fested by the fact that the continual winking of the eyes, for the 
purpose of lubricating •the eyeball by the eyelid, does not inter- 
cept our vision. If we look at any external objects, they never 
cease for a moment to be visible to us, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent intermissions which take place in the action of light upon 
the retina, in consequence of its being thus intercepted by the 
eyelid. 

According to Sir David Brewster, the most instructive experi- 
ment on this subject, which requires a great deal of practice 
to be made with success, is to look for a short time at a window 
at the end of a long room, and then suddenly to turn the eye to a 
dark wall. In general, a common observer will in this case see 
a representation of the window on the wall, in which the dark 
bars of the sash will appear white, and the panes of glass dark. 

A practised observer, however, who makes the observation with 
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great promptness, will see at the moment his eyes are turned to 
the wall a correct representation of the window. This represent- 
ation will almost immediately be succeeded by the reversed pic- 
ture just mentioned, in which the bars are bright and the panes 
dark. 

373. If a lighted stick be turned round in a circle in a dark 
room, the appearance to the eye will be a continuous circle of 
light ; for in this case the impression produced upon the retina by 
tike light, when the stick is at any point of the circle, is retained 
until the stick returns to that point. 

374. nasb of llfflitiiiiiff. — In the same manner, a dash of 
lightning appears to the eye as a continuous line of light, because 
the light emitted at any point of the line remains upon the retina, 
until the cause of the light passes over the succeeding points. 

Any object moving before the eye with such a velocity that 
the retina shall retain the impression produced at one point in the 
line of its motion, until it passes through the other points, will 
appear as a continuous line of light or colour. 

375. Wby an object moTtniir witb a ffreat speed becomes 
Invisible. — But to produce this effect, it is not enough that the 
body change its position so rapidly, that the impression produced 
at one point of its path continue until its arrival at another point ; 
it is necessary, also, that its motion should not be so rapid, as to 
make it pass from any of the positions which it successively as- 
sumes, before it has time to impress the eye with a perception of 
it ; for it must be remembered, as has been already explained, that 
the perception of a visible object presented to the eye, though 
rapid, is not instantaneous. 

The object must remain present before the organ of vision a 
certain definite time, and its image must continue upon the retina 
during such time, before any perception of it is obtained. Now, 
if the body move from its position before llie lapse of this time, it 
necessarily follows that no perception of its presence, therefore, 
will be obtained. If, then, we suppose a body moving so rapidly 
before the eye that it remains in no position long enough to produce 
a perception of it, such object will not be seen. 

376. axomple of a oaanoa ball. — Hence it is that the ball 
disch.arged from a cannon, passing transversely to the line of vision, 
is ndt^seen ; but if the eye be placed in the direction in which the 
ball moves, so that the angular motion of the ball round the eye 
as a centre be ’slow, notwithstanding its great velocity, it will 
be visible, because, however rapid its real motion through space, 
its angular motion with respect to the eye (and consequently 
that of its picture on the retina) will be sufficiently slow to give 
the necessary time for the production of a perception of it 
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377. QnlckneM of viotun tfepenas on colour* briffl&tness* 
and magnitude. — The time thus necessary to obtain the per- 
ception of a visible object varies with the degree of illumination, 
the colour, and the apparent magnitude of the object. The more 
intense the illumination, the more vivid the colour, and tbe greater 
the apparent' magnitude, the less will be the time necessary to 
produce a perception of the object. 

If, therefore, the object before the eye be not sufficiently 
illuminated, or be not of a sufficiently bright colour to impress 
tlie retina sensibly, it will then, instead of appearing as a con- 
tinuous line of colour, cease to be visible altogether ; for it does 
not remain in any one position long enough to produce a sensible 
effect upon the retina. It is for this reason that a ball projected 
from a cannon or a musket, though passing before the eye, cannot 
be seen. 

378. If two railway trains pass each other with a certain 
velocity, a person looking out of the window of one of them will 
be unable to see the other^ If the velocity be very moderate, and 
the light of the day sufficiently strong, the appearance of the pass- 
ing train will be that of a dash of colour formed by the mixture 
of the prevailing colours of the vel^icles composing it. 

An expedient has already been described to show experimentally 
that the mixture of the seven prismatic colours, in their proper 
proportions, produce white light, depending on this principle. 
'File colours ai*e laid upon a circular disc surrounding its edge, 
which they divide into parts proportional to the spaces they occupy 
in the spectrum. When the disc is made to revolve, each colour 
produces, like the lighted stick, the impression of a continuous 
rin^, and consequently the eye is sensible of seven rings of the 
several colours superposed one upon the other, which thus procluce 
the effect of their combination, and appear as white, or a whitish 
grey colour, as already explained. 

379. J^’Jkrey^m experiments, — M. D'Arcy found that the 
light of a live coal, moving at the distance of 165 feet, maintained 
its impression on the retina during the seventh part of a second, or 
0*133®. Dr. Young found that the impression continued half a 
second, or 0*5®; and, more recently, M. Plateau has found it to 
be very nearly the third of a second, or 0*34®, being for 

White light o^} 5 ®- 

Yellow do. . • • . - qp}5. 

Red do. ...... 0*34. 

Blue do. • . - . - • - - o'3Z. 

The impression disappears with unequal rapidity : quickest in the 
white^ less quick in the yellowy still less quick in the red^ and 
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slowest in the blue. Hence the impression is least intense in the 
bltie^ and most intense in the white. 

380* The duration of the impression also depends on the state 
of illumination of the surrounding space ; thus the impression 
produced by a luminous object when in a dark room is more 
durable than that which would be produced by the same object 
seen in an illuminated room- This may be ascribed to the greater 
sensitiveness of the retina when in a state of repose than when its 
entire surface is excited by surrounding lights. Thus it is found 
that while the varying duration of the impression of the illumi- 
nated object in a dark room was one third of a second, its duration 
in a lighted room was only one sixth of a second. 

381. Continuance of perception depends on intensity 
of Uie impression. — The continuance of the visual impression 
on the retina, will also depend on the intenseness with which the 
eye has been directed to the visible object previous to its removal, 
and on the length of time which it has continued before the eye. 
According to Muller, the duration of^the spectrum will also be 
augmented by causing the light from the object previously to its 
removal to act with intermission and not continuously, which 
might be effected by the apparatus represented in jfig. 188. 

382. Bzperiment of mcSller. — ^*If we gaze,*^ says Professor 
Muller, for a considerable time upon a body which presents a 
continued motion of different parts of its surface in succession, 
the spectra leffb on the retina have also an appearance of motion 
in the same direction, owing to their disappearing from the eye in 
the same order. This is, in my opinion, the proper mode of ex- 
plaining certain illusory appearances of motion in objects. If, after 
looking for a long time at the undulations of a stream of water, 
we suddenly turn our eyes to the ground at its margin, the ground 
itself appears to move in the opposite direction to the waves of 
the water. I have frequently remarked this phenomenon, when, 
after gazing from my window upon the neighbouring river, I have 
directed my eyes to the pavement of the street. I observed it 
also when, being on board a steam-packet, and having looked for 
some length of time upon the waves which passed, I suddenly 
turned my eyes towards the deck of the vessel. If we suppose 
that in these cases spectra were left in the retina by the impres- 
sions of the waves, and that they disappeared in the order in which 
they arose, their successive disappearance, while looking upon the 
fixed surface of, the ground or deck, would necessarily cause an 
apparent motion of this surface in the opposite direction.** * 

383. Optical toys. — Ttiaumatrope. — Innumerable optical 

■ 
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toys and pyrotechnic apparatus, owe their effect to this continuance 
of the impression upon the retina, when the object has changed its 
position. 

Amusing toys, called thauinatropes, phenakisticopes, phanta* 
skopes, &c., are explained upon this principle. A moving object, 
which assumes a succession of different positions in performing 
any action, is represented in the successive divisions of the circum- 
ference of a circle as 
inj^. 1 89., in the suc- 
cessive positions it as- 
sumes. These pictures, 
by causing the disc to 
revolve, are brought in 
rapid succession before 
an aperture, through 
which the eye is di- 
rected, so that the pic- 
tures representing the 
successive attitudes are 
brought one after an- 
other before the eye 
at such intervals that 
the impression of one 
shall remain until the 
impression of the next 
is produced. In this 
manner the eye never ceases to see the figure, but sees it in such 
a succession of attitudes as it would assume if it revolved. The 
effect is, that the figure actually appears to pirouette before the 
eye. The effects of Catharine- wheels and rockets arc explained in 
the same manner. 

384. Tbe plienaUatoaoope, or maffio dUc, an invention of 
M. Plateau, is a beautiful instrument, depending on the same 
principle. It consists of a circular disc of pasteboard, 8 or 9 inches 
in diameter, having twelve rectilinear slits or chinks in its margin, 
placed at equal distances, and in the direction of its radii. This 
disc can be made to revolve rapidly about its. axis; and if we look 
into a mirror through one of the chinks when it is revolving, they 
will appear to stand still in the mirror, owing to the motions of the 
object and its image being equal and opposite. Had there been a 
figure beneath each chink, each figure seen in the mirror would 
be stationary. If the figures were 1 1 in number, in place of 1 2, . 
they would all appear to move in one direction ; and if they were 
1 3, they would appear to move in the opposite direction. If we 
now suppose twelve gates to be drawn on a separate disc, smaller 
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than the main one, and placed upon it so as not to interfere with 
its slits, these gates will stand still during the revolution of the 
disc. If we then place thirteen horses with their riders near the 
gate, one horse just before he begins to leap, the second horse with 
its fore legs raised from the ground, and all the other horses in 
the different positions of leaping, till the thirteenth l.orse reaches 
the ground, the effect will be that each horse and its rider will 
come up to the chink through which we look faster than the gate ; 
and as each gate arrives, the horse will have advanced part 
of T?^th of the circumference of the disc ; that is, in one com- 
plete revolution it will have moved forward through -^Vtli of the 
circle. Had there been only eleven slits it would have moved 
backwards. Now, during this motion the horse has taken 
thirteen different positions in succession^ and therefore leaps the 
gate. 

In like manner, there are twelve hedgerows, with several hounds, 
each of which is represented in thirteen different positions, so that 
they appear in the act of crossing the hedges, and we have exhi* 
bited before us a portion of a fox-hunting scene. 

It is obvious that if, instead of a mirror, another person whirls 
round in an opposite direction, and with the same velocity, a 
similar disc, the effect will be the same. The similar motion of 
the two phcnakistoscopcs could be obtained by machinery. 

Another instrument invented by Plateau, he calls the Anortho^ 
scope ^ which, by means of two discs revolving with different 
velocities, rectifies^ or makes regular, and multiplies an extremely 
shapeless and irregular figure.* 

385. Conditions wliioli determine apparent motion. — In 

applying this principle to the phenomena of vision, it must be 
carefully remembered that the question is affected, not by the 
real, but by the apparent motion of the object ; that is to say, not 
by the velocity with which the object really moves through space, 
but by the angle which the line drawn from the eye to the object 
describes per second. Now this angle is affected by two con- 
ditions, which it is important to attend to; 1st, the direction of 
the motion of the object compared with the line of vision ; and 2nd, 
by the velocity of the motion compared with the distance of the 
object. If the object were to move exactly in the direction of the 
line of vision, it would appear to the eye to be absolutely station- 
ary, since the line drawn to it would have no angular motion ; and 
if it were to move in a direction forming an oblique angle to the 
line of vision, its apparent motion might be indefinitely slow, how- 
ever great its real velocity might be. 


• Brewster’s “ Optics,” p. 421. 
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For example, let it be sup; »sed that the eye being at £,^. 190., 
an object o moves in the direction oo^ so as to move from o to o^ 


<» 



in one second. Taking £ as a centre, and eo as a radius, let a 
circular arc 00" be described. The apparent motion of the object 
will then be the same as if, instead of moving from o to in one 
second, it moved from o to in one second. . 

The more nearly, therefore, at right angles to the line of vision 
the direction of the motion is, the greater will be the apparent 
motion produced by any real motion of an object. 

386. Bow apparent motion ia affeoted by distance. — A 
motion which is visible at one distance may be invisible at another, 
inasmuch as the angular velocity will be increased as the distance 
is diminished. 

Thus if an object at a distance of 57J feet from the eye move 
at the rate of a foot per second, it^ will appear to move at the rate 
of one degree per second, inasmuch as a line one foot long at 57^ 
feet distance subtends an ar^le of one degree. Now if the eye be 
removed from such an object to a distance of 1 1 5 feet, the appa- 
rent motion will be half a degree, or thirty minutes per second ; 
and if it be removed to thirty times that distance, the apparent 
motion will be thirty times slower. Or if, on the other hand, the 
eye be brought nearer to the object, the apparent motion will be 
accelerated in exactly the same proportion as the distance of the 
eye is diminished. 

387. A cannon-ball moving at 1000 miles an hour transversely 
to. the line of vision, and at a distance of 50 yards from the eye, 
will be invisible, since it will not remain a sufficient time in any 
one position to produce perception. The moon, however, moving 
with more than double the velocity of the cannon-ball, being at a 
distance of 240000 miles, has an apparent motion so slow as to be 
imperceptible. 

388. Wbat motlona are imperceptible. — The angular motion 
of the line of vision may bp so diminished as to become imper- 
ceptible; and the body thus moved will in this case appear 
stationary. It is found by experience that unless a body moves 
in such a manner that the line of vision shall describe at least 
one degree in each minute of time, its motion will not be per- 
ceptible. 
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389. Thus it is that we are not conscious of the diurnal motion 
of the firmament. If we look nt the moon and stars on a clear 
night, they appear to the eye to be quiescent ; but if we observe 
them after the lapse of some hours, we find that their positions are 
changed; those which were near the horizon being nearer the 
meridian, and those which were in the meridian having descended 
towards the horizon. Since we are conscious that this change did 
not take place suddenly, we infer that the entire firmament must 
have been in continual motion round us, but that this motion is 
so slow as to be imperceptible. 

390. Since the heavens appear to make a complete revolution in 
twenty-four hours, each object on the firmament must move at 
the rate of 1 5® an hour, or at the rate of one quarter of a degree 
a minute. l)ut since no motion is perceptible to the eye which 
has a less apparent velocity than i® per minute, this motion of the 
firmament is unpcrceived. If^ however, the earth revolved on its 
axis in six hours instead of twenty-four hours, then the sun, moon, 
stars, and other celestial objects, would have a motion at the rate 
of 60® an hour, or i ® per minute. The sun would appear to move 
over a space equal to twice its own diameter each minute, and 
this motion would be distinctly perceived. 

The fact that the motion of the hands of a clock is not per- 
ceived is explained in the same manner, » 

391. Otber ocular spectra. — il^cldental colour. — » Besides 
tlie ocular spectra which produce the various effects above de- 
scribed, and which arc precisely similar in form and colour to the 
actual visible impressions of the objects which produce them when 
present before the eye, there are various others of a very different 
character, and which have not been exp^ined in an equally clear 
and satisfactory manner. 

The effect produced by a strongly illuminated image formed on 
the retina does not appear to be merely the continuance of the 
same perception after the image is removed, but also a certain 
diminution or deadening of the sensibility of the membrane to 
other impressions. If the organ were merely affected by the con- 
tinuance of the perception of the object for a certain time after its 
removal, the effect of the immediate perception of another object 
on the retina would be the perceptiou of the mixture of two colours. 
Thus, if the eye, after contemplating abright yellow object, were sud- 
denly directed to a similar object of light red colour, the effect 
ought to be the perception of an orange colour ; and this perception 
would continue until the eflect of the yellow object on the retina 
would cease, after which the red object would alone be perceived. 

Thus, for example, a disc of white paper being placed upon a 
black ground, and over it a red wafer which will exactly cover 
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it, if, closing one eye, and gai.mg intently with the other for a 
few seconds on the red wafer, the red wafer be suddenly re- 
moved so as to expose the white surface under it .to the eye, the 
effect ought to be the combination of the perception of red whieli 
continues after the renioval of the red wafer, with the perception 
of white which the uncovered surface produces ; and we should 
consequently expect to see a diluted red disc, similar to that which 
would be produced by the mixture of red with white. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. If the experiment be performed as here 
described, the eye will, on the removal of the red wafer, perceive, 
not a reddish, but a greenish-blue disc. In like manner, if the 
wafer, instead of being red, were of a bright greenish-blue, when 
removed the impression on the eye would be that of a reddish disc. 

The following is the explanation which has generally been given 
of this phenomenon : — 

When the eye is directed with an intensity of gaze for some 
time at the red surface, that part of the retina upon which the 
image of the red wafer is produced becomes fatigued with the 
action of the red light, and loses to some extent its sensibility to 
that light, exactly as the ear is deafened for a moment by an over- 
powering sound. When the red wafer is removed, the white disc 
beneath it transmits to the eye the white light, which is coihposed 
of all the colours of the sgpetrum. But the eye, from the previous 
action of the red light, is comparatively insensible to those tints 
which form the red end of the spectrum, such as red and orange, 
but comparatively sensitive to the blues and greens, which occupy 
the other end. It is therefore that the eye perceives the white disc 
as if it were a greenish-blue, and continues to perceive it until the 
retina recovers its sensibility for red light. 

The false colour produced by these means has been generally 
called an accidental colour. 

392. Sxperimenta of Sir 30. Brewrater* — The experiment 
above described may be varied by using wafers of various colours ; 
and it will in each case be found that on the removal of the wafer 
the accidental colour or ocular spectrum produced will be that 
which is given in the second column of the following table, sup- 
plied by the observations of Sir David Brewster : — 


Colour of SitWafinr. 

Accidental Colour, or Colour of 
the Ocular Spectrum. 

Red- 




Bluisb-g^een. 

Orange 




Blue. 

Yellow 




Indigo. 

Green 




Violet, reddish. 

Blue 




Orange red. 

Indigo 




Orange yellow. 

Violet 




'Yellow green. 

Black 



. 

, White. 

White 



- 

Black. 
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It follows, therefore, from the results in the preceding table, that 
the primitive and accidental colours are so related to each other, 
that if the former be reduced to the same degree of intensity as 
the latter, one will be the complementary colour of the other, or, 
which is the same, they will be so related that if mingled together 
they will produce white light. 

The experiment may be varied in the following manner : — 

If a small particle of red fire be burned in a dark room, so as to 
illuminate all the surrounding objects with an intense red light, and 
it be suddenly extinguished, the eye will for a time see a green flame ; 
and this green flame will be visible whether the eye be open or closed. 

If, on the other hand, a green fire be burned, it will be succeeded 
by the perception of a reddish light. 

If the eye be directed intently upon the disc of the sun at rising 
or setting, when it is red, on closing the eyelids a green solar disc 
will be perceived. 

The phenomena of accidental colours are pften finely seen 
when the eye has not been strongly impressed with any particular 
coloured object. It was long ago observed by M. Meusnier, 
that when the sun shone through a hole a quarter of an inch in 
diameter on a red curtain, the image of the luminous spot was 
green. In like manner, every person must have observed, in a 
brightly painted room, illuminated by Ahe sun, that the parts of 
any white object on which the coloured light does not fall, exhibit 
the complementary colours. In order to see this class of pheno- 
mena, I have found the following method the simplest and the 
best. Having lighted two candles, hold before one of them a piece 
of coloured glass, suppose bright red, and remove the other candle 
to such a tiistance that the two shadows of any body formed upon 
a piece of white paper may be equally dark. In this case one of 
the shadows will be red^ and the other green. With blue gloss, one 
of them will be hlue^ and the other orange yellow ; the one having 
invariably the accidental colour of the other. The very same 
effect may be produced in daylight by two holes in a window 
shutter ; the one being covered with a coloured glass, and the other 
transyiitting the white light of the sky. Accidental colours may 
also be seen by looking at the image of a candle, or any white 
object seen by reflection from a plate or surface of coloured glass 
sufficiently thin to throw back its colour fxiom the second surface. 
In this case the reflected image will always have the comple- 
mentary colour of the glass. The same effect may be seen in 
looking at the image of a candle reflected from the water in a blue 
finger glass ; the image of the candle is yellowish, but the effect 
is not so decided in this case, as the retina is not sufficiently im- 
pressed with the blue light of the gloss. 
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These phenomena are obviously dilTerent from those which are 
produced by coloured wafers ; because, in the present case, the 
accidental colour is seen by a portion of the retina which is not 
affected, or deadened, as it were, by the primitive colour. A new 
theory of accidental colours is therefore requisite to embrace this 
class of facts. 

As in acoustics, where every fundamental sound is actually 
accompanied with its harmonic sound, so in the impressions of 
light, the sensation of one colour is accompanied by a weaker 
sensation of its accidental or harmonic colour.* When we look at 
the red wafer, we are at the same time, with the same portion 
of the retina, seeing green ; but being much fainter, it seems only 
to dilute the red, and make it, as it were, whiter, by the combina- 
tion of the two sensations. When the eye looks from the wafer to 
the white paper, the permanent sensation of the accidental colour 
remains, and we sec a green image. The duration of the primitive 
impression is only a fraction of a second, as we have already shown ; 
but the duration of the harmonic impression continues for a time 
proportional to the strength of the impression. In order to apply 
these views to the second class of facts, wc must have recourse to 
another principle ; namely, that when the whole or a great part 
of the retina has the sensation of any primitive colour, a portion of 
the retina protected from the impression of the colour is actually 
thrown into that state which gives the accidental or harmonic 
colour. By the vibrations probably communicated from the sur- 
rounding portions, the influence of the direct or primitive colour 
is not propagated to parts free from its action, excepting in the 
particular case of oblique vision. When the eye, therefore, looks 
at the white spot of solar light seen in the middle of the red 
light of the curtain, the whole of the retina, except the portion 
occupied by the image of the white spot, is in the state of seeing 
everything green; and as the vibrations which constitute this 
state spread over the portions of the retina upon which no red 
light falls, it will, of course, see the white circular spot green. 
M. Plateau, to whom we owe so many valuable optical obser- 
vations and instruments, has published an ingenious theory of ac- 
cidental colours, in some respects the same, as he himself admits, 
as that which I had previously explained; in so far, at least, as they 
both ascribe the accidental colour to an impression of a peculiar 
ilature spontaneously generated in^ the seat of vision, and not to 
any relative insensibility to certain rays. To this undoubted 
truth, M. Plateau has added the following proposition: — That 

* The term kamunue has been applied to accidental colours, because the 
primitive and its accidental colour harmonise with each other in painting, 
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while the combination of real colours produces white^ the combina- 
tion of accidental colours produces the contrary to white,^ or black ; 
but I consider this proposition as a mere verbal illmioTi^ and the 
physical fact which it expresses as long known, and as the neces- 
sary result of our previous knowledge. The blackness which is 
produced by the union, as it were, of all the accidental colours, is 
merely the sum of the insensibilities to all the colours, or the 
inability to see any colour, from the exhaustion of the eye. It 
cannot, therefore, be called an union of colours. It is the succes- 
sive deprivation of the power of seeing all the colours of the 
spectrum. 

“ The following is M. Plateau's account of his general theory : 
When the retina is submitted to the action of rays of any colour, 
it resists this action, and tends to resume its ordinary condition 
with a force more or less intense. If it is then suddenly with- 
<Irawn from tlie exciting cause, it returns to its ordinary condition 
by an oscillatory movement, the intensity of which is proportional 
to the duration of the previous action ; — a movement in virtue of 
which the impression passes at first from the positive to the nega- 
five state, then continues generally to oscillate in a manner more 
or less regular, while it becomes weaker and weaker. This prin- 
ciple of a regular, or a tendency to a regular, oscillatory move- 
ment, is not very consistent with the obliteration of the accidental 
colour, temporarily or permanently, by involuntary winking, by 
closing the eyes with different degrees of pressure, by distending 
the eyes, and by a blow upon the head.’*' 

“ A very remarkable phenomenon, in which the eye is not ex- 
cited by any primitive colour, was observed by Mr. Smith, sur- 
geon, in Fochabers. If we hold a narrow strip of white paper 
vertically, about a foot from the eye, and fix both eyes upon an 
object at some distance beyond it, so as to see it double, then if 
we allow the light of sun, or the light of a candle, to act strongly 
upon the right eye, without affecting the left, which may be 
easily protected from its influence, the /^-hand strip of paper will 
be seen of a bright green colour, and. the rtgA^-hand strip of a red 
colour. If the strip of paper is sufficiently broad to make the 
two images overlap each other, the overlapping parts will be per- 
fectly white, and free from colour. When equ^ly luminous can- 
dles are held near each eye, the two strips of paper will be white. 
If, when the candle is held near the right eye, and the strips of 
paper are seen red and green^ we bring the candle suddenly to the 

* See Plateau’s '^Essai d’one Th^rie generale,” &c., Bruxelles, 18^; 
Edin. Review, April, 1834; and Phil. Mag. December, 1839, vol. xv. p. 435. 
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left eye, the left-hand image of the paper will gradually change to 
green^ and the right-hand image to redy * 

393. Tendency of tbe eye to complementary impresr 
Slone. — From what has been here explained, it will be evident 
that there is in the organ of vision a natural tendency to the spon- 
taneous production of that tint of colour which is complementary 
to the one by which the retina has just been strongly excited, and 
it may, therefore, be expected that an agreeable perception will be 
produced by dispersing in juxtaposition complementary colours ; 
since the eye in turning from one to the other is always excited 
by that tint which it is predisposed to receive. And, on the other 
hand, contrasted colours which differ much from complementary 
ones produce a disagreeable effect, the eye being as it were disap- 
pointed in passing from one to the other. The chromatic relations 
have so obvious an analogy to musical sounds that they have been 
called harmonic, disharnionic, or discordant. Complementary co- 
lours are harmonic, and colours not complementary, discordant. 

394. Harmonious colours In art. — The principles result- 
ing from these relations should never be forgotten in the art of 
decoration, whether of buildings, furniture, or dress ; and in fact 
they arc practically applied, though often unconsciously, by all 
persons of good taste. Thus, in dress, red will accord with green, 
lilac with yellow, or blue with orange. In drapery, an orange 
fringe upon a blue stuff is rich and beautiful, while a light yellow 
upon a blue, or a blue upon a red, is hideous. A lady will throw 
a scarlet shawl over her shoulders when she wears a green dreds, 
but never with a yellow one. 

395. Wl&y visible objects do not appear inverted. — A 

difficulty has been presented in the explanation of the functions of 
the eye to which, as it appears to me, undue weight has been 
given. It has been already explained, that the images of external 
objects which are depicted on the retina are inverted ; and it has 
accordingly been asked why visible objects do not appear upside 
down. The answer to this appears to be extremely simple. In- 
version is a relative term, which it is impossible to explain or 
even to conceive without reference to something which is not in- 
verted. If we say that any object is inverted, the phrase ceases 
to have meaning unless some other object or objects are impli^ 
which are erect. If' all objects whatever hold the same relati^ 
position, none can be properly said to be inverted ; as the world 
turns upon its axis once in twenty-four hours, it is certain that 
the position which all objects hold at any moment is inverted with 

* Brewster^s Optics,” p. 435; Lod<L and Bdin. Phil. Mag. 1832, voL i. 
p. 171. 
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respect to that which they held 1 2 hours before, and to that which 
they will hold 1 2 hours later ; but the objects as they are contem- 
plated are always erect. In fine, since all the images produced upon 
the retina hold with relation to each other the same position, none 
are inverted with respect to others ; and as such images alone can 
be the objects of vision, no one object of vision can be inverted with 
respect to any other object of vision ; and, consequently, all being 
seen in the same position, that position is called the erect position. 

396. ISlrection tn wbicli objects are seen. — The true di^ 
rection of any point in a visible object is that of a straight line 
drawn from that point to the eye of the observer. The apparent 
direction of such a point is the direction in which it is seen. Now, 
it by no means follows that these two directions are identical, and 
in point of fact there are many circumstances under which they 
are totally different ; as, for example, when the rays proceeding from 
the object are received upon and reflected by an oblique mirror 
before arriving at the eye. But since the rays which render an ob- 
ject visible in passing through the transparent structure of the eye 
are refracted and bent out of their course before arriving at the 
retina, it will be necessary to ascertain whether, by such deflection, 
they are not turned aside from their proper direction in such a 
manner as to make the object be seen in the direction of a line 
different from that which joins the object with the eye, or, in other 
words, to render the apparent different from the true direction. 

To « comprehend this question clearly it will be necessary to 
consider that the rays by which any point, o, igi., is rendered 
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visible (so far as they are external to the eye) consist of a di- 
verging conical pencil whose focus is the point ,0, and whose base 
is that pwt of the crystalline lens to whi^^.the light is admitted 
by the pupil, the.4iainet^ of which is repimnted byp After 
passing through, "the crystalline the rays form a convergent pencil 
having the same base, whose diameter is p and having its focus 
o'" on the retina. * All the rays composing this convergent pencil* 
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p o'p' unite in producing the perception of the point o by their 
combined action. But as these converging rays have severally 
very different directions, one only, o' o, having the true direction 
of the object, it may be asked how it comes to pass that the 
apparent direction of the object should be that of this particular 
ray rather than that of any other of the numerous rays composing 
the pencil ? 

The answer to this question by d priori Reasoning, would involve 
physiological points not compatible with the objects of this volume. 
But it is easy to show as a matter of fact that each separate ray 
composing the converging pencil po'p' produces the same im- 
pression as to the direction of the visible point o, as does the ray 
o' o, which coincides with the true direction of the object. 

To establish this, let a card or any similar opaque plate be held 
before the pupil so as to intercept all the rays of the pencil p' o p, 
except those which pass to the highest point p of the pupil. In 
that case the only rays which will strike the retina will be those 
which have the direction p o', and it might therefore be expected 
that the point o would be seen, not in its true direction o' o, but in 
the direction o' p o', just as though the ray p o were reflected by a 
mirror placed at p parallel to o' o. Such, however, will not in 
fact be the case, but, on the contrary, the point o will be seen in 
its true direction o' o, notwithstanding the very different direction 
of the ray o' p by which the retina is excited. 

Thus, it appears, as Sir David Brewster justly observes^ that 
the line of direction in which the object is seen does not depend 
on the direction of the ray which produces vision, either before or 
after it pas^s tbpough the pupil. 

If the refracting apparatus of the eye could be regarded as 
equivalent to a convex lens of inconsiderable thickness, the appa- 
rent direction of each visible point would be that of a line drawn 
from' tbe point itself to its image oh the retina. But since this is 
not the case, the line joining any point of an object and its image 
on the retina will not pass through the centre of ^e lens, but 
through a point behind . the lens coinciding very neibrly with the 
geometrical centre of the eyeball. 

When the visible point is situated in the direction<.of the optic 
axis, its apparent direction will be rigorously coincident with its 
true direction. But when it is removed more or less from the 
direction of the optic axis, so that the pencil pop' falls obliquely 
on the crystalline lens, the converging pencil p o' p' will also be 
oblique, and in that case the apparent Erection of o will not be 
rigorously coincident ^ith its true direction, and there will be a 
deviation which may be called ocular parallax; but this has been 
shown by Sir David Brewster to be so exceedingly minute in 
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quantity as to produce no appreciable effect in the phenomena of 
vision ; so that for all practical purposes, it may be stated that the 
apparent and true directions of all visible objects are identical, and 
that these directions always pass through the centre of the eyeball. 

If the optical centre of the eye were not at the centre of the 
eyeball, the direction of this line of apparent direction would be 
changed with every movement of the eyeball in its socket ; every 
* such movement would cause the optical centre to revolve round 
the centre of the eyeball, and consequently would cause the line 
drawn from the optical centre to the object to change its direction. 
The effect of this would be that every movement of the eyeball 
would cause an apparent movement of all visible objects. Now, 
since there is no apparent motion of this kind, and since the appa- 
rent position of external objects remains the same, however the 
eye may be moved in its socket, it follows that its optical centre 
must be at the centre of the eyeball. 

397. Wliy tlie motioii of tlie eyeball doea not produce any 
apparent motion in tbe object seen. — Since lines drawn from 
the various points of a visible object through the centre of the eye 
remain unchanged, however the eyeball may move in its socket, 
and since the corresponding points of the image placed upon these 
lines must also remain unchanged, it follows that the position of 
the image formed on the eye remains fixed, even though the eye- 
ball revolve in the socket. It appeal's, therefore, that when the 
eyeball is moved in the socket, the picture of an external object 
remains fixed, while the retina moves under it just as the picture 
thrown by a magic lantern on a screen would remain fixed, how- 
ever the screen itself might be moved. 

Thus, if wo direct the axis of the eye to the centre o, fig. 192., 

of any object, such as ab, 
the image of the point o 
will he formed at o bn the 
retina, where the optical 
axis D G meets it. The 
axis of the pencil of rays 
which proceed from the 
point o will;! pass through the centre of the cornea d, through the 
axis of the crystalline, and through the centre c of the eyeball, 
and the image of o will be formed at o. 

Now, if we suppose the eye to be turned a little to the left, so 
that the optical axis shall be inclined to the line oc at the angle 
jD^co, the image of the point o will still hold the same absolute 
position o as before ; but the point pf the )?etina on which it was 
previously formed will be removed to The direction of the 
point o will be the same as before ; but the point of the retina on 
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which its image will be formed will be, not at the extremity of the 
optic axis, but at a distance 00^ from it, which distance subtends 
at the centre c of the eye, an angle equal to that through which 
the optic axis has been turned. 

It is evident, therefore, that although the eye .jn this case be 
moved round its centre, the point o is still seen in the same direc- 
tion as before. 

But if the optical centre of the eye were different from the 
centre of the eyeball, the direction in which the point o would be 
seen would be changed by a change of position of the eye. 

To render this more clear, let c, 193., be the centre of the 

@ eyeball, and c' the optical 
“ centre of the eye. Let 
the optical axis cx>, as be- 
fore, be first presented to 
the point o of the object. 
The image of this point 
will, as before, be formed at o, the point where the optical axis 
D c meets the retina. Let us now suppose the axis of the eye to 
be turned aside through the angle dcd^, the optical centre will 
then be removed from c' to c"', and the image of o will now be 
formed at the point where the line meets the retina. The 
direction, therefore, in which o will now be seen, will be that of 
the line o, Whereas the direction in which it was before seen 
was that of the line co. The point of the retina at which the 
image o was originally formed is removed to 0% while the image 
is removed to Thus there is a displacement not only of the 
retina behind the image, but also an absolute displacement of the 
image, and on absolute change in the apparent direction of the 
object. Since no such change in the apparent direction is conse- 
quent upon the movement of the eye in its socket, it follows that 
the optical centre c^^f the eye must coincide with its geometrical 
centre c. 


398. Vonunen eeatrale aad Umbu Inteiuii or yellow spot. 

— ^That part of the retina which immediately surrounds the point 
of it to which the optic axis is directed, is attended with several 
circumstances which, though they are more ahatomidal than opti- 
cal, ought not to be passed over here. 

The point where the optic axis meets the retina is the centre of 
a circular yellow spot, cidled the liwbtia luteus^ the radius of which 
is about the sixteenth of an inch. In its centre, and therefore at 
the extrmnity of the optic axis, is what has the appearance of a 
minute hole, and has aqcordiogly been called from its discoverer, 
the foramen cenJtrdU of Soemmering. It is, however, considered 
by anatomists that this is not a real opening between the vitreous 
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humour and the choroid, inasmuch as a layer of vascular matter 
covers it, the opening being only in the medullary substance of 
the retina at that particular point. 

The distance between the foramen centrale and the centre of the 
embouchure o^the optic nerve is about the tenth of an inch, and 
since the radius of the yellow spot is the sixteenth of an inch, 
it follows that the edge of the yellow spot is about the twenty- 
seventh of an inch from the centre of the optic nev*ve. 

Taking the radius of the concave spherical surface formed by 
the retina to be half an inch, i ^ upon it will correspond to the 
1 15th part of an inch; and, consequently, the angle subtended by 
the semidiometer of the yellow spot at the optical centre of the 
eye will be 7^, and the angle subtended by the distance between 
the foramen centrale and the centre of the embouchure of the optic 
nerve will be ii 

399. aboeal Mnaibllity of the retina. — The sensitiveness of 
that membrane is not the same at all points. If we direct the 
optic axis to any point upon a distant object, a certain extent of 
that object surrounding the point to which the optic axis is di- 
rected will be visible, but not with a uniform vividness and dis- 
tinctness. The point to which the axis is directed will be seen 
with greatest distinctness, and the surrounding points will be 
perceived with less and less distinctness, as they are more distant 
from this central point, until they altogether disappear. 

The extreme mobility of the eye, and the subtle and uncon- 
scious action of the will upon it, render it extremely difficult to 
keep the axis fixed upon a certain point while the visual percep- 
tion of the surrounding points is attempted to be observed. The 
moment we desire to ascertain to what visual distance on any side 
of the central point our perception extends, the optic axis, with 
the rapidity of thought, directs itself to such points. Neverthe- 
less, by much practice, such self-control caiSbe acquired as will 
enable an observer to ascertain with some degree of approximation 
the extent of the field of vision^ by which term is expressed the 
circular space surrounding the point to which the optic axis is 
directed, which includes all the objects which can be perceived by 
the eye at thC'same instant. 

The circle of the retina surrounding the foramen centrale, which 
^corresponds to this 6eld of vision, includes the entire extent of 
that membrane which is available for the sense of sight; for, 
although the range of the eye is really much greater, that extension 
of its sphere of perception is due to the mobility of the eyeball, 
by which, as already explained, the optic axis has a play, me^ured 
horizontally and vertically, through a considerable an^ar space. 
To determine, by immolate observation, the extent of the field 
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of vision when the optic axis is fixed, let a number of red wafers 
be attached at short intervals to the circumference of a circle 
having a whitish ground two feet in diameter, and let a single 
wafer be attached to its centre. Let the card or pasteboard upon 
which the wafers are attached be fixed to a vertical wall, so that 
the central wafer shall be at the level of the eye of the observer 
standing with his face to the wall. If the observer, closing one 
eye, the left, for example, stand so that a line drawn from the other 
eye to the central wafer shall be perpendicular to the plane of the 
circle, and so that his distance from the wall shall be ten or twelve 
feet, be will see the entire circle of wafers when the optic axis of 
his eye is directed to the Central wafer. If then he gradually 
approach the circle, still keeping the optic axis directed upon the 
central wafer, the circumferential wafers will continue to be 
visible, but will be gradually less and less distinct. When he 
approaches to the distance of five feet from the central wafer, a 
remarkable effect will ensue. Those circumferential wafers which 
are at and near the right-hand extremity of the horizontal dia- 
meter of the circle will suddenly cease to be visible, and a gap 
will appear in the circle on the right side, extending over a fifth 
or sixth part of the entire circumference. 

If the observer now approach still nearer to the circle, keeping 
the optic axis still directed to the central wafer, the right-hand 
wafers will continue to be invisible, until he comes within some- 
thing less than three feet of the central wafer, when they will 
suddenly reappear. But upon approaching still nearer, all the 
circumferential wafers will vanish, the central wafer alone being 
visible. 

400. Bzplanation of tlie pbenomesia. — To explain these 
phenomena, it must be observed that at the distance of ten feet 
the radius of the circle is seen under a visual angle of 5*7^, which 
corresponds to the zmh of an inch upon the retina. The retinal 
image of the circle of wafers will therefore be a circle having a 
radius of the zoth of an inch described round the foramen cen- 
trale ; it will therefore fall within the yellow spot ; and, as in this 
position the observer sees with considerable distinctness the cir- 
cumferential wafers, and with perfect distinctness the central 
wafer, it follows that the sensibility of the retina corresponding to 
the yellow spot is within this limit sufficient for distinct vision, the 
central point, however, being the most sensitive and producing the 
most distinct perception. 

As the observer approaches the circle, the diameter of the 
image on the retina increases in fhe same proportion, very nearly, 
as the distance of the eye from the centre of the circle diminishes. 
At the distance, therefore, of five feet, the radius of the retinal 
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image is increased to the tenth of an inch, and that part of it 
which is on the side of the nose consequently passes across the 
embouchure of the optic nerve ; and as this corresponds to that 
part of the circle which in this position of the observer becomes 
invisible, it follows that that part of the retina which corresponds 
with the embouchure of the optic nerve is absolutely insensible. 

That this is the true explanation of the phenomenon is proved 
by the fact that when the observer approaches within less than 
three feet of the central wafer, the circumferential wafers which 
were before invisible suddenly reappear. In that case the image 
of the circle on the retina is so enlarged that its circumference 
includes within it the entire embouchure of the optic nerve, so that 
the wafers which at five feet distance projected their images upon 
the embouchure of the optic nerve, now project them on that part 
of the retina which lies outside the nerve. 

The experiment may be further varied by attaching to the sur- 
face of the card several concentric circles of wafers of increasing 
diameters. When the observer stands at a certain distance from 
such a card, in the position above described, and with the left eye 
closed, the wafers on the right of each of the circles, whose 
radius is between a third and a fifth of his distance from the card, 
will be invisible, while those which are at a less or greater dis- 
tance will be perceived. 

If the like observations be made with the left eye, the right 
being closed, similar results will ensue ; the wafers which disap- 
pear, however, being those on the left side of the circles. 

Since it is generally admitted by anatomists and physiologists 
that the nerves are the only conduits between the organs of sense 
and the brain, it must appear somewhat inexplicable that the 
foramen centrale, the only point of the retina where practical ana- 
tomists are unable to discover the presence of nervous matter, 
should not only possess visual sensibility, hm sholild be endowed 
with that power in a higher degree than any other part of the 
retina. It cannot, therefore, be matter of surprise that the result 
of their observations is received with much doubt, more especially 
as the nervous fibres are highly microscopic, and may be regarded 
as probably more and more minute, as their sensibility is more 
exited. Until, therefore, demonstration more positive and con- 
clusive of the total absence of nervous matter within the vascular 
covering of the foramen shall be obtained, it will be considered 
probable that nervous fibres exist there, though their tenuity is 
such as to escape the observation of microscopic anatomists. 

401. limits of Hold of diotittot vlotoa. — Observers have not 
agreed as to the magnitude of the field of vision, while the 
optic axis has a fixed dit^ction* I find by my own observa* 
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tiohs that objects comprised within a circle of a foot radius, de- 
scribed round the point to which the optic axis is directed, are 
visible with sufficient distinctness for all the purposes of vision 
when the eye is placed at the distance of about six feet from the 
circle. This would correspond to a visual angle of nearly 20^ 
radius, so that if the optic centre of the eye be supposed to be the 
apex of a cone whose angle is about 40^, all objects within that 
cone will be visible at the same moment with sufficient distinct- 
ness when the optic axis has the direction of the axis of the cone. 

When the eye approaches nearer to such a circle, the objects 
comprised within it, with the exception of those rendered invisible 
by the insensibility of the embouchure of the optic nerve are still 
seen, but the perception of them is indistinct and unsatisfactory. 

It is probable, however, that these limits of distinct vision, mea- 
sured from the optic axis as a centre, may be different in different 
eyes. 

Professor Valentin, of Bern, gives the narrow limit of 3® round 
the optic axis, as the range of distinct vision. This must certainly 
be an error. The Professor does not state on what authority nor 
on what kind of experiment or observation his conclusion is based. 

A radius of 20^ corresponds to about the sixth of an inch upon 
the retina, and if the conclusion derived from my own observa- 
tions be correct, it will follow that the portion of the retina avail- 
able for distinct vision will be a circle described round the foramen 
centrale as a centre, with a radius of about the sixth of an inch. 

402. intention neceesary to vtsnal perception. — In enu- 
merating the conditions necessary to insure the distinct perception 
of a visible object, we have in what precedes included those only 
which are strictly optical ; there is, however, a mental condition 
not less necessary to perception than the optical conditions already 
mentioned. 

The mind has the power by an act of the will to direct its atten- 
tion with more or less exclusiveness to certain perceptions or ideas, 
whether proceeding directly from external objects, or evoked by 
memory or imagination, in preference to others ; and in such cases, 
although all the conditions of distinct vision above enumerated 
may be fulfilled, no distinct perception, or no perception at all, 
may be produced, owing to the attention of the mind being 
diverted to other objects. This is not peculiar to sight, but 
common to all sensible impressions. When engrossed in thought 
upon any subject of deep interest, we often have our eyes open 
and fixed upon external objects, from which the retina receives 
impressions fulfilling all the conditions of distinct vision, yet we 
see nothing. Physiologists explain this by stating that the fibres 
of the optic nerves, although transmitting to the sensorium the 
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action produced upon the retina, &il to produce a perception 
there because the sensorium is then preoccupied by other thoughts 
and perceptions. Although this, instead of explaining the phe- 
nomenon, is little more than a statement of it, it is the only 
solution offered of a question which lies upon the confines of phy- 
siology and psychology. “ But by this faculty of attention, we 
also analyse what the field of vision presents. The mind does not 
perceive all the objects presented by the field of vision at the same 
time with equal acuteness, but directs itself first to one and 
then to another. The sensation becomes more intense according 
as the particular object is at the time the principal subject of 
mental contemplation. Any compound mathematical figure pro- 
duces a different impression, according as the attention is directed 
exclusively to one or the other part of it. Thus, in Jig. 194., we 
may in succession have a vivid perception of the 
whole, or of distinct parts only; of the six tri- 
f\/~ angles near the outer circle, of the hexagon in the 

f of the three large triangles. The more 

\ 7 ^/ and varied the parts of which a figure 

is composed, the more s({ope does it afford for the 
Fig. 194.. play of the attention. Hence it is that architec- 
tural ornaments have an enlivening effect on the 
sense of vision, since they afford constantly fresh subject for the 
action of the mind.” * 


403. Binocular vision. — The optical phenomena which we 
have hitherto considered and explained, are such as would be pro- 
duced in an observer having a single eye, and, as distinguished 
from certain others now to be explained, may be denominated 
nmkocvlar ; the peculiar phenomena depending on the simidtaneous 
vision with two eyes being called binocular. 


404: Wliy witb two eareo vision is not double. -—The first 
question which is presented and often asked is, why, having two 
eyes on which independent impressions are made by the same 
external abject, we do not see that object double ? 

The first reflection which arises on the proposition of this ques- 
tion, is why the same question has not been similarly proposed 
with reference to the sense of hearing. Why has it not been 
asked why we do not hear double ? why each individual sound 
produced by a bell or a string is not heard as two distinct sounds, 
since it must impress independently and separately the two organs 
of hearing ? 

It cannot be denied that, whatever reason there be for de- 


manding a solution of the question, why we do not see double, 


MOller^s •‘Physiology,” vol. ii. p. 1179. 
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is equally applicable to the solution of the analogous question, 
why we do not hear double. Like many disputed questions, this 
will be stripped of much of its difficulty and obscurity by a strict 
attention to the meaning of the terms used in the question, and 
in the discussion consequent upon it. If by seeing double it be 
meant that the two eyes receive separate and independent im- 
pressions from each e:4;ternal object, then it is true that we see 
double. But if it be meant that the mini receives two distinct 
and independent perceptions of the same external nobject, then a 
qualified answer only can be given. 

If the two eyes convey to the mind precisely the same impres- 
sion of the same external object, differing in no respect whatever, 
then they will produce in the mind precisely the same perception 
of the object ; and as it is impossible to imagine two perceptions 
to exist in the mind of the same external object which are pre- 
cisely the same in all respects, it would involve a contradiction 
in terms to suppose that, in such case, we perceive the object 
double. 

If to perceive the object double mean anything, it means that 
the mind has two percep|^ons of the same object, distinct and dif- 
ferent from each other. Now, if this distinctness or difference 
exist in the mind, a corresponding distinctness and difference 
must exist in the impression produced by the external object on 
the organs. It will presently appear that cases do occur in which 
the organs are, in fact, differently impressed by the same external 
object ; and it will also appear that in such cases precisely we 
do see dmible ; meaning by these terms that we have two percep- 
tions of the same object, as distinct from each other as are our 
perceptions of two different objects. 

To render this point more clear, let us consider in what respects 
it is possible for the impressions* made upon the two eyes by the 
same object to differ from each other. 

A visible object impresses the eye with a sense of a certain ap- 
parent form, of a certain apparent magnitude, of certain colours, 
of a certain intensity of illumination, and of a certain visible 
direction. Now, if the impression produced by the same object 
upon the two eyes agree in all these respects, it is impossible to 
imagine that the mind can receive two distinct perceptions of it, 
for it is not possible that the two visual perceptions could differ 
from each other in any respect, except in some of those just men- 
tioned. Let us suppose the two eyes to look at the moon, and 
that it impresses them with an image of precisely the same 
apparent form and magnitude, of precisely the same colours and 
lineaments, of precisely the same intensity of illumination, and, in 
fine, in precisely the same direction. Now, the impressions con- 
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veyed to the mind by each of the eyes corresponding in all these 
respects, the object must be perceived in virtue of both impres- 
sions precisely in the same manner ; that is to say, it must be seen 
in precisely the same direction, of precisely the same magnitude, 
of precisely the same form, with precisely the same lineaments of 
light and shade, and with precisely the same brightness or in- 
tensity of illumination. It is, therefore, in such a case, clearly 
impossible to have a double perception of it. 

But lo render intelligible the causes which produce double 
vision in the exceptional cases which will be presently noticed, as 
well as single vision in the normal application of the organs of 
sight, it will be necessary to explain what are the physiological 
conditions which correspond with the optical ones above explained, 
and which render absolutely identical the perceptions of the same 
object produced by the two eyes. 

405. Pbysioloffical condlttons of singrle vision* — The phy- 
siological condition which causes identity of perception by two 
eyes, is simply the perfect identity as to magnitude, colour, bright- 
ness, form, and position of the optical pictures of the object formed 
on the two retinas. But to understand what constitutes their 
identity of position, it is necessary that some point or line should 
be assigned in reference to which the position of the picture is 
determined. This line must obviously be the optic axis, and the 
position of the two pictures will be identical if their corresponding 
points are similarly placed around the foramen centrale of the 
retina, that being the point, as already explained, through which 
the optic axis passes. Thus, if any point of one image fall upon 
the retina at the hundredth of an inch to the left of the foiramcn 
centrale, the corresponding point of the other image must also 
fall at the hundredth of an inch to the left of the foramen centrale 
of the other eye. In the same mtoner, if the image of any point 
fall up<fc ' the retina of one eye at any given distance above, or 
below, or to the right, of the foramen, the image of the same point 
must fall at the same distance above, or below, or to the right of 
the foramen of the other eye. 

406* Perfect Identity of tbe two ooulaor piotnree. — It will 
be evident from what is here stated, that if the optical pictures of 
the same^bject on the two eyes be supposed to be divided by 
horizontal lines through the foramen, the upper half of one picture 
will correspond with the upper half of the other, and the lower 
with the lower ; and if they be similarly divided by vertical lines 
through the foramen, the right-hand half of one will correspond 
with the right-hand jhalf of the other, and the left with the left. 

It is most necessary to observe, however, that when the relative 
positions of the several parts of the pictures are referred, as they 
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frequently are, to the hose, those parts which are next the nose do 
not correspond. The right-hand division of the picture in the left 
eye is inside or next the nose, while the right-hand division of the 
picture in the right eye, which corresponds with it, is outside or 
next the temple. Since these two parts produce one and the 
same perception, it is necessary to suppose that the nervous fibres 
whicli proceed from the external half of one retina must coalesce 
with those prpcceding from the internal half of tb^ other retina 
before arriving at the sensorium, or, if not that, some other physi- 
ological expedient must be provided, in order to combine the im- 
pressions produced upon those points of the two retinae. 

In fine, the identical optical pictures upon the two retinas must 
be such that if one were imagined to be transferred to the other, 
so as to place the one foramen upon tlie other, and any two other 
corresponding points one upon the other, all the points of the one 
would fall upon the corresponding points of ike other. 

407. Conditioiia of identity. — To fulfil these conditions, it is 
necessary and sufficient that the two optic axes should be directed 
to the same point of the object, and that the object should be at 
equal distances from the two eyes. If the optic axes be directed 
to different points of the object, then the images of different points 
will be formed at the foramina, and consequently images of different 
points at all corresponding points of the retina. In that case the 
two pictures will be different, and the effect will be the same as if 
two eyes looked at two different objects, and double vision would 
consequently ensue. 

408. Case In wbioli tbe piotnres are unequal. — If, while 
the optic axes are directed to the same point of the object, its 
distances from the eyes are unequal, the optical pictures will be 
similarly placed on the two retina?, but will be unequal in magni- 
tude, their linear dimensions being inversely proportional:^to the 
distances of the object from the eyes. But such an inequality of 
distance as would produce any sensible inequality of the two pic- 
tures, can only take place when the distance of the object is so 
limited that the distance between the eyes will bear a considerable 
proportion to it ; and in that case another effect intervenes, which 
it. is important to notice. The distance of the object wilMn short, 
be so small, that, an adjustment of the eye will become mscessory. 
for distinct vision ; and since the distances of the object from the 
two eyes are assumed to be unequal, the adjustment for distinct 
vision of one will be difierent from the adjustment for distinct 
vi^lbn of the other. If such different adjustments can be simul- 
taneously made, both images will be* distinct, but the smaller will 
be superposed upon the larger, so as to produce indistinctness, 
all the points superposed except the central one being difierent. 
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But if, on the other hand, it be only possible to make the ocular 
adjustment for distinct vision, at one or the other of the two 
unequal distances, then one of the pictures will be distinct, and the 
other more or less confused ; but they will still be centrally 
superposed. 

When the distance of a visible object bears so great a propor- 
tion to the distance between the eyes that the angle formed by 
lines drawn froni the eyes to any common point in the object may 
be regarded as evanescent, or so small as to be insensible, the 
axes of the eyes, which are directed to any point in such an object, 
will be for all practical purposes parallel. But when the object is 
at less distances, the angle formed by the same lines will be greater 
as the distance of the object is less, and, within a certain limit of 
distance, will acquire sensible magnitude. 

409. Blnoottlar parallax* — Tbe distance between the centres 
of the eyes is to some extent different in different individuals, but 
its average magnitude in adults may be taken at two and a half 
inches ; lines, therefore, drawn to a point twelve feet distant from 
the nose, would form an angle of l^, and consequently the axes of 
the.oyes, when directed to such a point, would be inclined to each 
other at that angle. Now, any angle less than this in magnitude 
would obviously be insensible, so far as relates to the voluntary 
effort by which the inclination of the optic axes is varied ; but for 
less distances than twelve feet, the effort which gives them the ob- 
liquity corresponding to the binocular parallax, becomes more and 
more sensible as the distance becomes less. Thus, in looking at a 
point six feet distant, the parallax, and consequently the inclination 
of the optic axes, is 2 ^ ; at three feet is 4^ ; at eighteen inches, 8^ ; 
and so on. 

This angle, formed by the optic axes, when directed to the same 
object, is called the hinocvlar parallax of such object. 

410. Distance estimated by it. — One of the means by which 
the distances of visible objects are judged of, is the muscular effort 
by .which die obliquity corresponding to their binocular parallax 
is given to the optic axes. The greater that effort is, the nearer 
will be the object looked at. 

According to Professor Muller, the effort by which the eyes arc 
adjusted to distinct vision at varying distances, is always simul- 
taneous with that by which the obliquity of the optic axes is made 
to accord with the binocular parallax. So invariable is this coin- 
cidence, that the axes cannot be directed to any near point, even by 
an effort of the will, without the other internal adjustment of the 
eye for distinct vision taking place. And if, on the other hand, 
while the optic axes are directed to any given point, the eye, by 
an effort of the will, adjusts itself for the distinct vision of any 
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point at a greater or l^s distance, the axes will involuntarily 
change their directions, and will converge to a point at the dis- 
tance of distinct vision. 

411. Cases In wblcli binocular parallax is evanescent. — 

Tliese principles have been applied by Professor Muller to explain 
a multitude of binocular phenomena. 

Objects seen at distances at which the binocular parallax is 
evanescent can never be seen double, for it is easy^to prove that 
their ocular pictures fulfil all the conditions of single vision. The 
optical axes directed to any point in such an object are necessarily 
parallel, and images of that point are produced at the foramina, 
while images of all the surrounding points are produced at corre- 
sponding points surrounding the foramen of each retina. The 
distances of the object from the two eyes being also necessarily 
equal, the pictures will be of the same magnitude. They arc thus 
absolutely identical in all respects, as well in magnitude as position, 
and must, consequently, produce a single perception. 

The points which in such cases fall within the field of vision are 
necessarily seen single, however they may dificr in their distance 
from the eyes ; for the binocular parallax, being evanescent for all 
of them, will have no sensible difference, and they will be seen as 
if they %vere delineated, as are the various points in a painted land- 
scape, all upon the same surface, and at the same distance from the 
eyes. 

412. Cues In wUob binocular parallax Is sensible. — But 

the case is otherwise for points whose distances from the eyes are 
within such limits of magnitude, as to produce binocular parallax 
of sensible amount, and here some very remarkable and interest- 
ing phenomena arise. 

We have shown above, that when the objects included within 
the field of vision are placed at distances so considerable, com- 
pared with the distance between the eyes, that the binocular pa- 
rallax shall be evanescent, all the points within the field of vision 
will have positions in each eye, identical with those which they 
have in the other, and that, consequently, the vision must always 
be single. 

413. Koropter deflned. — But if the points be not so distant, 
and if the binocular parallax have sensible magnitude, it is still 
possible that the various points, which are viewed, may occupy 
identical positions in the two eyes, and that the vision of each of 
them will consequently be single. This will take place, as was first 
shown by Vieth, and later by Muller, provided such points are 
placed in the segment of a circle described upon the line joining 
the centres of the eyes as a base. 
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This will be easily understood by reference to fig. 195., where 

a a* are the foramina, and 
and a a and a the optic 
axes converging to the 
point a. Let h and V be 
two corresponding points 
on the two retinss, so that 
the angles marked 1 shall 
be eqi d. The visual rays 
from b will then con- 
verge to the point i 3 , and 
since the angles marked 1 
arc equal, those marked 
must also be equal ; and 
since the angles marked 2 
are also equal, the angles 
marked 3 must be equal, 
and by the known proper- 
ties of a circle the points a and must lie in the segment of a 
circle described upon the line joining the points of intersection of 
the visual rays as a base. 

, In the same way exactly it may be shown that if c and c' 
have similar positions, the point y to which they converge will 
be on the same segment, and so of any other corresponding 
points. 

Thus, it appears that if a segment of a circle be imagined to be 
described upon the line joining the centres of the eyes as its base, 
all points in the circumference of such segment will have images 
in corresponding positions on the two retime, and will be seen 
single. 

If such a segment be imagined to revolve round its base it will 
generate a solid of revolution which will be the locus of all poiiits, 
which will be seen single so long as the binocular parallax is equal 
to the angle of the segment. 

If a line be imagined to be drawn from the middle point of the 
base of this segment perpendicular to that base, it will meet the 
segment at a, which point may be regarded as the vertex of this 
curved surface, which is the locus of the point of single vision. If 
a'tangent plane to that surface be imagined to be drawn through 
the point a, all points in that plane which are near the point a will 
coincide nearly with the curved surface, and will be seen single. 
But the same near coincidence will not take place-at other points, 
such as and 7; from whence it appears that distinct and single 
vision will be obtained if a near object be placed directly opposite 
the nose, so that the lines drawn from the eyes to it shall be equal, 
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and provided the magnitude of such object be not. considerltble, 
compared with its drstance.*" 

The surface of single vision corresponding to any given bino- 
cular parallax, is called the horopter. 

Since there is no other example in the nervous system of the 
corresponding nerves at the two sides of the body referring their 
respective sensations to the same spot, Professor Muller considers 
that the cause of the perception of a si^le image of a point placed 
in any given horopter, must lie in the organisation of the deeper 
cerebral part of the apparatus bf vision. The eyes," he says, 
“ may be compared to two branches issuing from a single root, 
of which every minute portion bifurcates so as to send a twig to 
each eye;" f 

414. O1»jeota out of boroptor aeon double. — Whenever an 
object lies out of the horopter which corresponds to the angle 
formed by the optic axes, it will be seen double. The most simple 

experimental illustration of this 
is the following: — Hold the two 
forefingers pointed directly up- 
wards before the eyes, 0 |y 90 site 
the nose, one near the fac^, and 
the other much more distant. 
If we look at either so as to 
cause the optic axes to con- 
verge towards it, the other will 
be seen doubl|^ and the distance 
between the double images will 
be greater or less, according as 
the distance between the fingers 
is greater or less. The double 
images will also be indistinct, and 
will be more indistinct the far- 
ther they are apart. 

To demonstrate this, let the 
optic axes of the eyes a and b* 
Jig. 196., be directed to a point a, 
BO near them as to have con- 

* Professor Mttller states that the surface which is the locus of points of 
single vision is a sphere. This is evidently' an error, since the equality of 
the binocular parallax requires that all sections of such idrfiice, made by a 
plane passing through the Une Joining the centres of the eyes, shall be a 
segment of a cirde, the angle of which is equal to the binocular parallax ; a 
condition which is only fulfilled by such a surface of revolution as that above 
described. I am not aware that this error has been previously pointed out. 

t Muller’s “ Physiology," p. 1197. traiis. 
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siderable binocular parfdlax. Let & be a poipt more distant than a. 
Its image in the eye a will be 'at 6, and its image in the eye b 
will be at 4. The point 6 in a, and the point 4 in b, being one 
to the right, and the other to the left, of the foramen 5, will have 
positions which do not correspond, and consequently will produce 
a double image. The eye a will see the object b to the left, and 
the eye b will see it to the right of a, and the appearance will 
thus be that of three objects; a seen in the middle, and two 
similar to b seen to the right and to the left of it. 

Since, according to what has ibeen explained, the eye is ne- 
cessarily adjusted for distinct vision at the distance a, the images 
of b will be both indistinct, and will be more indistinct the more 
the distance of b exceeds that of a. 

The apparent distance of the two images of b to the right and 
to the left of a will be measured by the angles formed by the lines 
drawn from the eyes to b with those drawn to a, and these angles 
will evidently be augmented, as the distance of b from a is 
augmented. Thus, it appears that the distances of the two 
images of b from u, an from each other, as well as their in- 
distii^tness, will be increased as the distance between a and b is 
increased* 

.That the image of & to the 
left of a is that produced in 
the eye a, may be proved by 
holding a screen, or the hand, 
between a and the object 
The left-hand image of b will 
then disappear, the right- 
hand image being still seen. 
If the screen be held before 
the eye b, the right hand 
image of b will disappear. 
If, in fine, the screen be 
held before both eyes, so as 
not to interfere with the 
optic axes, both images of 
b will disappear, and a only 
will be seen. 

If an object, in the same 
p , Fig. 197. ^ manner, be held at e, be- 

tween a and the nose, it will 
also be seen double, imd the pbejfkomena may be, explained in 
precisely the same manner. But in this case the image of c seen 
by the eye a will be to the right of a, and the image it seen by 
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the eye b will be to' l|ie left- of a. Ibese Btatements may be 
verified, as before, by the interposition of the screen. 

• The experiment may be varied in several ways. Thus, if? as 
shown in Jig. the optic axis of the right eye be directed 

to an object a, while other objects b and c are placed in the 
flirection of the axis of the left eye, such objects will be seen 

' double, since with the left 
eye their images will be pro- 
jected upon a, while with the 
right eye tliey will be seen 
to the left of a, in the direc- 
tion 6 ft and 7 c. 

Tn the same manner, the 
optic axes being supposed 
to be directed to an object a, 
^g. 198., if two other ob- 
jects ft and c be placed upon 
them, between a and the 
eyes respectively, an image 
of ft will be seen by th^ right 
e^e to the left of a, and aii 
image of c by the left eye to 
the right of a, in the direc- 
tion of the lines 6ft and 4c 
respectively. The image of ft seen with the left eye, and that of c 
with the right eye, will be both projected upon 

415, ISouUe vtalon wliy litUe attended to. — Since the phe- 
nomena of double vision are so evidently connected with the ordi- 
nary use of the eyes, it might be expected that instead of attracting 
the attention of philosdphers alone, they would be familiar to every 
one. Although, however they do constantly present themselves, they 
in general receive little or no attention, either because the double 
images are always indistinct, or because our attention is exclusively 
directed upon the objects which are seen single, and therefore dis- 
tinct. In all cases, however, where two objects situated at dif- 
ferent distances, and not lying in the same horopter, are seen simul- 
taneously, one or other of them must necessarily appear double. 
Thus when we look through a window upon a church steeple, either 
the window-frame or the steeple must appear double, according as 
the axes of the eyes are directed to the^ne or the other. When- 
ever the power of directing the axes of the eyes, so as to meet in 
the object is, froni any cause, ibii^ double vision must result ; hence 
its occurrence in persons Intoxicated, in nervous fevers, in the' 
paroxysms of nervous or hysterical affections, in the st^te imme- 

U4 
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cliately preceding sleep, and in strabismus. This double yision is 
in no way dependent on any change in the central parts of the 
nervous system, or in the retina, but is the simple result of th# 
inability to direct both eyes to the object. In the state preceding 
sleep, and at the moment of failing asleep, our eyes are always 
rotated strongly inwards ; hence at those times all objects, even 
near objects, appear double. The too great convei^ence of the 
eyes can be recognised in the position of the double images ; the 
left-hand image is found to Mong to the left eye. In the state 
of intoxication, also, the eyes are ^directed inwards." 

.416. Caaea la wliioli tfae two eyea look at dUferent 
objeota. — In the preceding paragraphs we have considered the 
cases of visual perception in which the same object is looked at 
by both eyes, and have shown the conditions under which it will 
be seen single or double. It remains now to consider a case, 
which, though not presented in the ordinary use of the eyes, is 
one which supplies some important illustrations of the physiology 
of the organ of vision. The case we refer to is that in which the 
two eyes look at the same time at two different objects. 

If two such objects be precisely similar in form, magnitude, 
coloiu*, and illumination, and if the optic axes of both eyes be 
directed to them so that Ibheir images shall be formed upon the 
two foramina, they will be seen as one object, and their common 
position will be the point to which the optic axes converge. If 
the optic axes in this case be parallel, the two objects will appear 
as one, placed in their common direction, at such a distance as to 
render the binocular parallax evanescent. 

If, however, the optic axes be not directed to them, but so 
directed that their images shall be foraied at corresponding points 
of the two retinfc, they will be still seen aift single c^ject, but not 
so distinctly as when their images are formed at the foramina. 

If, in fine, the optic axes be so directed thirt the two images 
shall be formed at points of the retina which do not correspond, 
then the two objects will be seen separately in the directions of 
lines connecting them with their respective images bn the retina. 

41.7. BaEpeHmeiital lUoatratloa. ^ This experiment may be 
performed by mounting two straight tubes like those of a binocular 
opera glass, but with a provision by which their axes can be 
placed either parallel to each other, as in the opera glass, or in- 
clined to each other at Itny desired obliquity. In the ends of . 
these tubes cards may be set, pierced with holes of any desired 
magnitudes. Opposite, these holes, may be placed illuminated 
surfaces of any desired colours, which, when viewed through the 
- .... , • . . ^ 

• Muller’s " Physiology,” p. 2204 fmas. 
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boles, will have tbe appwance of coloured discs whose apparent 
magnitudes will be those of the holes. 

Now, if we suppose the tubes so adjusted as to bo parallel, 
the holes having equal magnitudes, and that the same coloured 
surface shall be presented to them, the appearance will be that of 
t\yo discs of the same magnitude, colour, and illumination, and, 
the optic axes being parallel, their images will be formed on the 
foramina of the two retinse. The appearance, therefore, will be 
that of a single object at such a distance from the eyes as to 
render the binocular parallax evanescent. 

418. Case of blnoonlar opera fflaae* — In fact, the same 

ocular phenomenon is actually produced in the common use of the 
binocular opera glass. The axes of the two tubes in that instru- 
ment are set parallel, and the object viewed is supposed to be, 
and in fact must be, at such a distance as to render the binocular 
parallax evanescent. The eyes therefore view two distinct images 
of the same object, which may be regarded as two distinct ob- 
jects, so placed that when the eyes are directed to them the optic 
axes are parallel. In this case, as is well known, the vision is 
single. ^ 

419. Cues in whioti tbe optic we not parallel.— 
If the two tubes above described inst^hd of being parallel are so 
inclined that thdr axes shall intersect, a surface having a uniform 
Colour being presented to the two holes, the two discs will be seen 
as a single disn would be, placed at tbe intersection of the axes of 
the tubes. They will, therefore, be seen as a single object. 



Fig. 199. 

To render this more clear, let n a, I99*» be the' tube conie- 
sponding to the left, and a b tlmt corresponding to the rjght eye, 
X being the point to which tbb axes of the tubes converge, and a 
and B'the discs visible in the direction of the axes of the tubes. . 

The two discs thus seen wiU appear as a single white disc at x,. 
where the visual axes intersect. But in this case, the images will 
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be indistinct, since, according to what has been already explained, 
the convergence of the visuai axes to x would be accompanied 
by an adjustment for distinct vision at the distance x, which 
would render indistinct both images, the objects being at less 
distances. 

If, in either of these cases the holes, a and b, have different 
^ magnitudes, the ocular images having still corresponding positions 
on the two retinm, the apparent magnitude of the disc a, seen 
with the left eye, will be different from that o^ the disc b, seen 
with the right eye. It might be expected in such case that the 
two images would be seen superposed one upon the other, the 
smaller image being concentrically superposed upon the greater, 
and therefore rendering the centrical portion of the greater image 
brighter. 

It has appeared, however, from the experiments and the obser- 
vations of Professor Wheatstone, that such is not the effect, but 
that the apparent magnitude of the image perceived is interme- 
diate between the two monocular images. 

If the horopter be supposed to be divided into two parts, right 
and left, by a vertical plane passing through the nose, an object 
placed anywhere in that pljipe will be at equal distances from the 
eyes, and images of it haviffg equal magnitudes will be formed at 
corresponding points on the two retime. But if the object be 
placed in the horopter to the right or to the left of that vertical 
plane, it will be nearer to one eye than to the. other, being 
always nearer to the eye which is on the same side of the vertical, 
plane. Although, therefore, the two images will be formed on 
corresponding points of the two retinm, and, therefore, will be 
seen in a common direction as a single image, they will neverthe- 
less differ in magnitude ; that which is formed in tbe^eye on the 
sam^.side of the vertical plane with the object being {^eater than 
the other* Professor Wheatstone found that in such a case the 
visual perception produced would be that of an object having an 
appfuwnt magnitude intermediate between the apparent magni- 
tude as seen by the two eyes separately: . ♦ . f 

420. CMoa In wliieb tte anparpoMd objeoca bawe dif* 
’^flsrent ebloara* — If the objects, a and b, have different colours, 
it might be expected that the projection of their images at x 
would produce the impression of a single image, having a colour 
doe to the mixture of the proper colours of the two objects. Such, 
however|| is not found to be the case : the twp images do not 
coalesce, nor do they appear permanently superposed ; but at 
one time. one image, andat another time tUe other, will be seen ^ 
and, at the momwt of change, fragments of the two intermingled 
will be visible. It does not. seem ter be in the power of the. will to 
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(leteri^iDe the appearanqe o disappearance of either; but if one 
picture be more illuminated than the other, that which is less so 
will appear during shorter intervals. 

If the visual lines intersect between the eyes and the discs, as 
200., the. same results will ensue, but the point x will be 
between the eye and the objects. 



Fig. 100. 


421. Bffeot of binoemlar parallax on near objeote. — » When 
an object having relief (such, for exaq^le, as a globe) is placed at 
such a distance from the eyes as to give it sensible binocular 
parallax, the part which is visible to one eye will be different froin 
that which is visible to the other. Thus, for example, if a, fig. 
201. be the right, and l the left eye, a ball s being placed before 
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them, the parts seen by the right eye will be r r', while the parts 
seen by the left eye will be I V. It appears, therefore, that the 
part I r' will be seen at once by both eyes, while Z r is seen only by 
the right, and t r' only by the left eye. 

422. Cniuio of tlio nppoaranca of Belief*— -It is to this circum« 
stance of an object being seen under different aspects by the two 
eyes, that our perception of relief has been ascribed ; and it has 
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accordingly been adopted as the principle upon which the optical 
instruments called stereoscopes are constructed. 

Although, however, it must be admitted that remarkable appear* 
ances of relief are in certain cases produced by this cause, it would 
be an obvious error to assume that it is either the sole or principal 
cause of our perception of relief. If it were so, not only would 
persons deprived of the sight of one eye be incapable of perceiving 
relief, but even with two eyes we should be incapable of perceiving 
it in any objects except such as are placed at a distance so small as 
to have sensible binocular parallax. 

423. Tbe eye auppltea no direot perception of magnitude 
dgurOf or dletanoe. — It has been already explained that two 
similar objects, whose distances from the eye are to each other in 
the same proportion as their linear dimensions, will have the same 
apparent magnitude. 

In like manner, if an object, such as, for example, a balloon, 
move from the eye in a direct line, we have no distinct conscious 
ness of its motion, for the line of direction in which it is seen is 
still tbe same. It is true that we may infer its motion through the 
air by the increase or diminution of its apparent magnitude ; for, 
if we have reason to knoi^ that its real magnitude remains un- 
changed, we ascribe almost 'intuitively the change of its apparent 
magnitude to the change of its distance; and we consequently 
infer that it is in motion either towards or from us, according 
as we perceive its apparent magnitude to be increased or dimi- 
nished. This (;pnsciousness of the motion of a body in a direct 
line to or from the centre of the eye, is not a perception obtained 
directly from vision, but an inference deduced from certain phe- 
nomena. It may therefore be stated generally, that the eye affords 
no perception of direct distance, and consequently none of direct 
motion, the term direct being understood here to express a motion 
in a straight line to or from the optical centre of the eye. 

424. Mtaimer of ostimatiiig the reel diataaoe. — The dis- 
tance of a visible object is often estimated by comparing it with 
the apparent magnitude ahd apparent distance of known objects 
which intervene between it and the eye. 

Thus, the. steeple of a church whose real height is unknown 
cannot by mere vision be estimated either as to distance or magni- 
tude, since the apparent height would be the same, provided its 
magnitude were greater or less in proportion to its supposed dis- 
tance. . But^ if between the steeple and the eye there intervene 
buildings, trees, or other objects, whose average magnitudes may 
be estimated, a proximate estimate of the magnitude and distance 
of the steeple may be^btained. 

" For example, if the height of the most distant building between 
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the eye and the steeple be known, the distance of that building 
may be estimated by its apparent magnitude, and the distance of 
the steeple will be inferred to be greater than this. 

425. ja.ppeara&oe of the mun and moon when rielng 
or setting. — A remarkable illusion, depending on this prin« 
ciple, is deserving of mention here. When the disc of the sun 
or moon at rising or setting near the horizon, it appears 
of enormous magnitude compared with its apparent size when high 
in the firmament. Now, if the visual angle which it subtends be 
actually measured in this case, it will be found to have the same 
magnitude. How then, it may be asked, does it happen that the 
apparent magnitudes of the sun at setting and at noon are by 
measure the safiie, when they are by estimation, and by the irre- 
sistible evidence of sense, so extremely different P This is ex- 
plained, not by an error of the sense, for there is none, but by an 
erroneous application of those means of judging or estimating dis- 
tance which in ordinary cases supply true and just conclusions. 

When the disc of the sun is near the horizon, a number of inter- 
vening objects of known magnitude and known relative distances 
supply the means of spacing and measuring a part at least of the 
distance between the eye and the sun ; but when the sun is in the 
meridian, no such objects intervene. The mind, therefore, assigns 
a greater magnitude to the distance, a part of which it has the 
means of measuring, than to the distance no part of which it can 
measure ; and accordingly an impression is produced, that the sun 
at' setting is at a much greater real distance than the sun in the 
meridian ; and since its apparent magnitude in both cases is the 
same, its real magnitude must be just so much greater as its esti- 
mated distance is greater. The judgment, therefore, and not the 
eye, assigns this erroneous magnitude to the disc of the sun. 

It is true that we are not conscious of this mental operation ; 
but this unconsciousness is explained by the effect of habit, which 
causes innumerable other mental operations to pass unobserved. 

426. Method of estimating by eight the magnitude of die- 
tant objeote.-— As the eye forms no immediate perception of 
distance, neitheiE* does it of magnitude ; since, as has been already 
proved, objects of very different real magnitudes have the same 
apparent magnitude to the eye, of which a striking example is- 
afforded in the case of the sun and moon. Nevertheless, although 
the eye supplies no immediaiSe perception of the real magnitude of 
objects, habit and experience enable us to form estimates more or 
less exact of these magnitudes by the comparison of different 
effects produced by sight and touch. 

Thus, for example, if two objects be secn^at the same distance 
from the eye, the real magnitude of one of which is known, that of 
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the other can be immediately inferred, since, in this case, the 
apparent magnitudes 'will be proportional to the real magnitudes. 
Thus, for example, if we see the figure of a man standing beside a 
tree, we form an estimate of the height of the tree, that of the 
man being known or assumed. Ascribing to the individual seen 
near the tree the average height of the human figure, and com- 
paring the apparent height of the tree with his apparent height, 
we form an estimate of the height of the tree. 

427. It is by this kind of inference that buildings constructed 
upon a scale greatly exceeding common dimensions are estimated, 
and rendered apparent in pictorial representations of them. 

On entering, for example, the aisle of St. Peter's at Rome, or 
St. Paul's at London, we are not immediately conscious of the 
vastness of the scale of these structures ; but if we happen to see 
at a distant part of the building a human figure, we immediately 
become conscious of the scale of the structure, for the known 
dimensions of this figure supply a modulus, which the mind in- 
stantly applies to measure the dimensions of the whole. For this 
reason artists, when they represent these structures, generally 
introduce human figures in or near them. 

428. Real maffnltade may sometlmee be inferred flrom 
apparent maffnltude. — It has been explained that the apparent 
magnitude of objects depends conjointly on their real magnitude 
and their distance. Although, therefore, the eye does not afford 
any direct perception either of real magnitude or dij^^tance, we are 
by habit enabled to infer one of these from the other. 

Thus, if we happen to know the real magnitude of a visible 
object, we form an estimate of its distance from its apparent 
magnitude ; and, on the other hand, if we happen to know or can 
ascertain the distance of an object, we immediately form some 
estimate of its real magnitude. 

Thus, for example, the height of a human figure being known, 
if we observe its apparent visual magnitude to be extremely small, 
we know that it must be at a distance proportionally great. If we 
know that at 20 feet the figure of a man will have a certain ap* 
parent height, and find that his figure, seen at a b^ain distance, 
appears to have only one fifth of this height, we infer that his dis-> 
tance must be about 100 feet. 

In like manner, the real magnitude may be inferred from the 
apparent magnitude, provided the distance be known or can be 
ascertained. Thus, for example, on entering Switzerland by its 
northern frontier, when we see in the distance, bounding the 
horizon, the range of the snowy Alps, the first impression is 
that of disappointment, their apparent scale being greatly less 
than we expected ; but when we are informed that their distance 
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is so great as sixty or eighty miles we immediately become con* 
scious that, low as they seem to the eye, their real altitude must 
be enormous. 

429. Sye perceiwea only aniriilnr motion. — When an object 
moves ill any direction which is not in a straight line drawn to or 
from the centre of the cye^ the direction in which it is seen con* 
tinually changes, and the eye in this case supplies an immediate 
perception of its motion ; but this perception can be easily shown 
to be one not corresponding to the actual motion of the object, 
but merely to the continual change of direction which this motion 
produces in the line drawn from the object to the eye. 

Thus, for example, if the eye be at e 202.), any object 
which moves from a to b will cause the line of direction in 

which it is seen to re- 
volve through the an- 
gle A £ B, just as though 
the body which moves 
were to describe a cir- 
cular arc, of which e 
is the centre and £ a 
the radius. But if, instead of moving from a to n, the body were 
tc move from a' to b', the impression which its motion would pro- 
duce upon the sight would be exactly the same. It would still 
appear to be moving from the direction £ a^ A to the direction 
£ b b^ 

In fine, the eye, affording no perception of direct distance, sup* 
plies no evidence of the extent to which the body may change its 
distance during its motion, and the apparent motion will be the 
same as if the body in motion described a circle of which the eye 
is the centre. 

Hence it is that the only motion of which the eye affords any 
immediate perception is angular motion ; that is, a motion which 
is measured by the angle which a line describes, one extremity of 
which is at the centre of the eye, and the other at the moving 
object. ^ 

430. Thougb^|he real direction in which a distant object moves 
cannot be obtained by the direct perception of vision, some esti- 
mate of it may be formed by comparing the apparent angular 
motion of the object with its apparent magnitude. 

Thus, for example, if we ol^rve that the apparent magnitude 
of an object remains constantly the same while it has a certain 
apparent angular motion, we infer that its distance must neces* 
sarily remain the same, and consequently that it revolves in a circle, 
in the centre of which the observer is placed \ or if we find that 
it has an angular motion, in virtue of which it changes its direction 
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Buccessively around us, so as to make a complete circuit of 360^, 
and that in making this circuit its apparent magnitude first di- 
minishes to a certain limit, and then augments until it attains a 
certain major limit, from which it again diminishes, we infer that 
such a body revolves round us at a varying distance, its distance 
being greatest when the apparent magnitude is least, and least when 
its apparent magnitude is greatest'. An exact observation of the 
variation of the apparent magnitude would in such a case supply 
a corresponding estimate of the variation of the veal distance, and 
would thus form the means of ascertaining the path in which the 
body moves. 

43 1 . Examples. — Examples of this are presented in the cases 
of the sun and moon, whose apparent magnitudes are subject, 
during their revolution round the earth, to a slight variation, being 
a minimum at one point and a maximum at the extreme opposite 
point. 

432. Bow tHe apparent motion of an object im affected 
by tbe motion of the observer. — As the eye perceives the 
motion of an object only by the change in the direction of the line 
joining the object with the eye, and as this change of direction 
may be produced as well by the motion of the observer as by that 
of the object, we find accordingly that apparent motions are pro- 
duced sometimes in this manner. Thus, if a person be placed in 
the cabin of a boat which is moved upon a river or canal with a 
motion of which the observer is not conscious, the^ banks and all 
objects upon them appear to him to move in a contrary direction. 
In this case the line drawn from the object to the eye is not moved 
at the end connected with the object, as it would be if the ob- 
ject itself were in motion, but at the end connected with the eye. 
The change of its direction, however, is the same as^^ if the end 
connected with the object had a motion in a contrary direction, the 
end connected with the eye being at rest ; consequently, the appa- 
rent motion of the visible objects which are really at rest, is in a 
direction contrary to the real motion of the observer. 

433. Example of railway trains. In some cases the appa- 
rent motion of an object is produced by a combination of a real 
motion in the object and a real motion in the observer. Thus, if 
a person transported in a railway carriage meet a train coming in 
the opposite direction, both extremes of the line joining his eye 
with the train which passes him ar#' in motion in contrary direc- 
tions ; that extremity which is at his eye is moved by the train 
which carries him, and the other extremity by the train which 
passes him. The change of direction of the line is accordingly pro- 
duced by the sum of these motions; and as this change of direction 
is imputed by the sense to the train which passes, this train appears 
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to move with the sum of $he velocities of the two trains. Thus, i# 
one train be moved at twenty miles an hour, while the other is 
moved at twenty-five miles an hour, the apparent motion of the 
passing train, will be the same as would be the motion of a train 
moved at forty-five miles an hour, passing a train at rest. 

434. Compoimdea effeeta of tHe motion of tbe observer 
and of tbe object observed. — If the line, joining a visible 
object with the eye, be moved at both its extremities in the same 
direction, which would be the case if the observer and the object 
were carried in parallel lines, then the change of direction which 
the line of motion would undergo, would arise from the difference 
of the velocities of the observer and of the object seen. 

If the observer in this case moved slower than the object, the 
extremity of the line of motion connected with the object would 
be carried forward faster than the extremity connected with the 
observer, and the object would appear to move in the direction of 
the observer’s motion, with a velocity equal to the difference ; but 
if, on the contrary, the velocity of the observer were greater than 
that of the object, the extremity of the line connected with the 
observer would be carried forward faster than that connected with 
the object, and the change of direction would be the same as if 
tbe object were moved in a contrary direction with the difference 
of the velocities. 

It is easy to perceive that a vast variety of complicated relations, 
which may eyjst between the directions ,and motions of the ob- 
server and of the object observed, will give rise to very compli- 
cated phenomena of apparent motion. Thus, relations may be 
imagined between the motion of the observer and that of the ob- 
ject perceived, by which, though both are in motion, the object 
will appea^l stationary ; the motion of the one affecting the line of 
direction, m an equal and contrary manner to that with which it 
is affected by the other ; and, in tbe same manner, eithen mqtion 
may prevail over the other more or less, so as to give the line of 
direction a motion in accordance with, or contrary to the real 
motion of the object. ^ 

435. JBzamiAes of tlie planetary motions. — All these 
complicated phenomena of vision, are presented in the problems 
which arise on the deduction of the real motion of the bodies, com- 
posing tbe solar system, from their apparent motions. The ob- 
server, placed in the middle Sf this system, is transported upon the 
earth, in virtue of its annual motion round the sun, with a prodi- 
gious velocity, the direction of his motion changing from day to 
dayf according to the curvature of the orbit. The bodies which he 
observes are also affected with various motions, at various distances 
around the sun, the combination' of which with the motion of the 
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earth gives rise to complicated phenomena, the analysis of which 
is made upon the principles here explained. 

436. Aairulw or vtanal diotai&eeo. — It is usual to express 
the relative position in which objects are seen, by the relative di- 
I'ection of lines drawn to them from the eye ; and the angle con- 
tained by any two such lines, is called the angular or visual dis- 
tance between the objects. Thus, the angular distance between 
the objects a and b 202.), is expressed by the magnitude of 
the angle abb. If this angle be 30*^, the objects are said to be 
30^ asunder. It is evident from this, that all objects which lie 
in the direction of the same lines, will be at the same angular dis- 
tance asunder, however different their real distance from each 
other may be. Thus, the angular distance between a and b (7^. 
202.), is the same as the angular distance bet^fpeen a"" and b^. 

437. Vlaual perceptloii of form and butt. — Sight does not 
afford any immediate perception either of the volume or shape of 
an object. The information which we derive from it, of the bulk or 
figure of distant objects, is obtained by the ^mparison of different 
impressions made by the same object at afferent times and in 
different positions. A body of the spherical form seen at a dis- 
tance appears to the eye as a fiat circular disc, and would never be 
known to have any other form, unless the impression made upon 
the eye were combined with other impressions of sight or touch, 
or of both these senses, which supply the understanding with 
data, from which the real figure of the object can be inferred. 
The sun appears to the eye as a flat, circular disc \ but, by com- 
paring observations made upon it at different times, it is^ ascer- 
tained that it revolves round one of its diameters in a certain time, 
presenting itself under aspects infinitely varying to the observer ; 
and this fact, combined with its invariable appearance as a circu- 
lar disc, proves it to be a sphere ; for no body except a sphere, 
viewed under every aspect, would appear circular. 

./A^hough we do not obtain directly from the sense of sight a 
perception of the shape of a body, we may obtain a perception of 
the shape of one of its sections. Thus, if a section of the l^dy be 
made by a plane passing through it, at right angles, to the line of 
vision, the sight supplies a distinct perception of the shape. If an 
egg, for example, were presented to the eye with its length in the 
direction of the line of vision, it would appear circular, because a 
section of it made by a plane at r|gbt angles to its length is a 
circle ; but, if it were presented to the eye with its length at right 
angles to the line of vision, it would appear oval, that being the 
shape of a section made by a plane passing through its length. 

If a body, therefore, presents itself successively to the eye in 
several different positions, we obtain a knowledge by the sense of 
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sight of s6 many different sections of it, and the combination of 
these sections, in many cases, supply data, by ivhich the exact 
figure of the body may be known. 

438. Visible area. — As the term apparent magnitude” is 
used to express the visual angle under which an object is seen, we 
shall adopt the term visible area^ to express the apparent magni- 
tude of the section, made by a plane at right angles to the line of 
vision ; that is to say, to the line drawn from the eye to the centre 
of the object. 

439. Bow fbe sbape is inferred flrom lig'bts and shades. 

— Besides receiving through the sight a perception of the figure of 
the section of the object which forms its visible area, we also 
obtain a perception of the lights and shades and the various tints 
of colour which mark and characterise such area. By comparing 
the perception derived from the sense of touch with those lights 
and shades, we are enabled by experience and long habit to judge 
of the figure of the object from these lights and shades and tints 
of colour. It is true that we are not conscious of this act of the 
understanding in inferring shape from colour, light, and shade ; 
but the act is nevertheless performed by the mind. It is the 
character of all mental acts, that their frequent performance 
produces an unconsciousness of them ; and hence it is that when 
we look at a cube or a sphere of a uniform colour, although the 
impression upon the sense of sight is that of a flat plane variously 
shaded, and having a certain outline, the mind instantly substi- 
tutes the thing signified for the sign, the cause for the effect ; and 
the conclusion of the judgment, that the object before us is a 
sphere or a cube of uniform colour, and not, as it appears, a flat 
plane variously shaded, is so instantaneous, that the act of the 
mind passes.unobserved. 

The whole art of the painter consists in an intimate practical 
knowledge, of the relation between these two effects of percep^n 
of sight and touch. The more accurately he is able to delineate 
upon a flat surface, those varieties of light and shade which visible 
objects produce upon the sense, the more exact will be his deli- 
neation, and the greater the vraisemblance of his picture. 

What is called relief in painting, is nothing more than the exact 
representation, on a flat surface, of the varieties of light and shade 
produced by a body of deternunate figure upon the eye ; and it is 
accordingly found, that the flat surface variously shaded, produced 
by the art of the painter, has upon the eye exactly the same effect 
as the object itself, which is in reality so different from the coloured 
canvas which represents it. 

440. Feroeption of ooloon. — The immediate impressions re- 
ceived from the sense of sight are those of light and colour. The 
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impressions of distance, magnitude, form, and motion, are the 
mixed results of the sense of sight and the experience of touch. 
Even the power of distinguishing colours, is not obtained imme- 
diately by vision, without some cultivation of this sense. The 
unpractised eye of the new-born infant obtains only a general per- 
ception of light ; and it is certain that the power of distinguishing 
colours, is only acquired after the organ has been more or less exer- 
cised, by the varied impressions produced by different lights upon 
it. It would not be easy to obtain a summary demonstration of 
this proposition, from the experience of infancy, but sufficient 
evidence to establish it is supplied by the cases, in which sight has 
been suddenly restored to adults blind from their birth. In these 
cases, the first impression produced by vision is that the objects 
seen are in immediate contact with the eye. It is not until the 
hand is stretched forth, so as to ascertain the absence of the objects 
seen from the space before the eye, that this optical illusion is dis- 
sipated. 

The eye which has recently gained the power of vision, cannot 
at first distinguish one colour from another, and it is not until 
time has been given for experience, that either colour or outline 
is perceived. 

441. Certain defects in vision. — Besides that imperfection 
incident to the organs of sight, arising from the excess or defi- 
ciency of their refractive powers, there is another class, which 
appears to depend upon the quality of the humours, through which 
the light proceeding from visible objects passes, before attaining 
the retina. It is evident that if these humours be not absolutely 
transparent and colourless, the image on the retina, though it may 
correspond in form and outline with the object, will not correspond 
in colour ; for if the humours be not colourless, some constituents 
of the light proceeding from the object will be intercepted before 
reading the retina, and the picture 011 the retina will accordingly 
be deprived of the colours thus intercepted. If, for example, the 
humours of the eye were so constituted as to intercept all the red 
and orange rays of white light, white paper, or any other white 
object, such as the sun, for example, would appear of a bluish* 
green colour; and if, on the other hand, the humours were so con- 
stituted as to intercept the blues and violets of white light, all 
white objects would appear to have a reddish hue. Such defects 
in the humours of the eye are &rtunately rare, but not un- 
precedented. 

Sir David Brewster, who has curiously examined and collected 
together cases of this kind, gives the following examples of these 
defects : — ^ 

A singular affection of the retina, in reference to colour, is shown 
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in the inability of some eyes lo distinguish certain colours of the 
spectrum. The persons who experience this defect have their 
eyes generally in a sound state, and are capable of performing all 
the most delicate functions of vision. Harris, a shoemaker at 
Allonby, was unable from his infancy to distinguish the cherries of 
a cherry-tree from its leaves, in so far as colour was concerned. 
Two of his brothers were equally defective in this respect, and 
always mistook orange for grass-green, and light green for yellow. 
Harris himself could only distinguish black and white. Mr. Scott, 
who describes his own case in the Philosophical Transactions,*' 
mistook pink for a pale blue, and a full red for a full green. 

All kinds of yellows and blues, except sky-blue, he could discern 
with great nicety. His father, his maternal uncle, one of his 
sisters, and her two sons, had all the same defect. 

A tailor at Plymouth, whose case is described by Mr. Harvey, 
regarded the solar spectrum as consisting only of yellow and light 
blue ; and he could distinguish with certainty only yellow, white, 
and green. He regarded indigo and Prussian blue as black. 

Mr. K. Tucker described the colours of the spectrum as 
follows : — 


Red miitaken for 
Orange „ 

Yellow sometimes 
Green „ 

Blue „ 

Indigo „ 

Violet ., 


brown. 

green. 

orange* 

orange. 

pink. 

purple. 

purple. 


A gentleman in the prime of life, whose case I bad occasion to 
examine, saw only two colours in the spectrum, viz. , yellow and 
blue. When the middle of the red space was absorbed by a blue 
glass, he saw the black space with what he called the yellow on 
each side of it. This defect in the perception of colour was ex- 
perienced by the late Air. Dugald Stewart, who could not perceive 
any difference in the colour of the scarlet fruit of the Siberian j^ab, 
and that of its leaves. Dr. Dalton was unable to distinguish blue 
from pink by daylight ; and in the solar spectrum the red was 
scarcely visible, the rest of it appearing to consist of two colours. 
Air. Troughton had the same defect, and was capable of fully appre- 
ciating only blue and yellow colours ; and when he named colours, 
the names of blue and yellow corresponded to the more and less 
refrangible rays ; all those which belong to the former exciting t&e 
sensation of blueness, and those which belong to the latter the 
sensation of yellowness. 

442. Cmo of 3>r> 3>altoa. — In almost all these cases, the dif- 
ferent prismatic colours had the power of exciting the sensation of 
light, and giving a distinct vision of objects, ^cepting In the case 
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of Dr. .Dalton, who was said to be scarcely able to see the red 
extremity of the spectrum. 

Dr. Dalton endeavoured to explain this peculiarity of vision, by 
supposing that in his own case the vitreous humour was blue, and 
therefore absorbed a great portion of the red and other least 
refrangible rays. 

That this opinion was erroneous, however, was proved by the 
post mortem dissection of the eyes of that eminent person, by which 
it appeared that the vitreous humour was perfectly transparent 
and colourless. ^ 

Sir John Hcrschel attributes the defect of Dr. Dalton’s vision, 
and other defects of the same class, to a morbid state of the sen- 
sorium, by which it is rendered inc^able of appreciating exactly, 
those differences between rays, on which their colour depends. 

443. Memoir of Wortmann. — M. Wortmann, of Geneva, has 
recently published an interesting memoir on this subject. The 
results of his elaborate researches are comprised in the following 
summary : — 

I. Colour blindness has not been studied by the ancients. 

II. It has been found only in individuals of the white race. 

III. Some of the colour blind see only black and white, and 
some have the affection so slightly, as only to confound approxi- 
mating shades of him and green in candle light. 

IV. There are more of the colour blind than is generally 
believed. 

y. The female sex furnishes a small proportion. ^ 

VI. In some cases they may be known by external signs. 

VII. There are as many of the colour blind with him as with 
black eyes. 

VIII. Colour blindness is not always hereditary. 

IX. It does not always affect the males of the same family. 

X. It does not always commence at birth. 

XZ. The colourblind do not judge as we do of complementary 
colours, or of the contrast of colours. 

XII. Several of them are not sensible to the least refrangible 
rays. 

Xm. They see the lines in the spectrum. 

XrV. Colour blindness does not arise from any diseased con- 
formation of the eye, or any colouration of the humours of the eye 
or of the retina. 

XV. We may alter the state of colour blindness by very simple 
means. 

XVL Colour blindness has its origin in the sensorium. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

OPTICAL. INSTBUMEMTS. 

1. Spectacles. 

444. Spectacles are the most universally useful gift, which 
optical science has conferred on mankind. More wonderful 
instruments abound. The miracles disclosed to human vision 
by the telescope and the mi<^mcope are known to all. To such 
marvels^ spectacles lay no Waim. But to compensate for this, 
their utility is ubiquitous. In the palace of the monarch and in 
the cottage of the peasant their beneficent influence is equally* 
diffused. It is remarkable also, that, unlike most other produc- 
tions of art and science, cost can add nothing to their perfection. 
Those of the millionaire may be mounted in gold, and those of the 
humble cottager in iron ; but the optical medium, the glass lenses 
to which they owe their perfection, must be the same. 

445. Viaual defect# and tiieir remedies. — The defects 
of vision capable of being remedied by spectacles are those called 
weak sight and short sight. The causes which produce these, and 
the manner in which converging or convex glasses, and diverging 
or concave glasses, render such vision distinct, have been already 
explained (342. et seq.). 

When persons are not very short-sighted, they generally read or 
work without spectacles, biit require their aid when they walk 
abroad or move in society in large rooms, because the book or the 
objects of their work can, without inconvenience, be placed at the 
moderate distance from their eyes which is sufficient to throw the 
focus back upon the retina ; but the more distant objects at which 
they look when walking abroad or in large rooms are beyond"^ the 
proper limit of distance, and the focus, being before the retina, 
must be thrown back by concave spectacles. 

Persons whose sight is not veiy weak, and who can see distinctly 
distant objects, fail to see nearer ones, but are enabled to see them " 
by the interposition of more or less converging glasses. The 
nearer the object looked at is, the more convex ought the glasses 
to be, and hence it comes that very weak-sighted persons require 
to be provided with more than one pair of spectacles, those adapted 
to more distant objects being less convex, and those adapted to 
nearer objects more so. 

446. l*onn and mountlag of apoetaeleii. — Spectacles con«> 
sist of two glass lenses mounted in a frame so as to be conveniently 
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stipported before the eyes, and to remedy the defects of vision of 
naturally imperfect eyes. 

Whatever be the defects of sight which they may be *used to 
remove, it is evident that the lenses-ought to be so mounted that 
their axes shall be parallel, and that their centres shall coincide 
with the centres of the pupils, when the optical axes are directed 
perpendicularly to the general plane of the face, that is to say, 
when the eyes look straight forward. 

These conditions, though important, are rare!;' attended to in 
the choice of spectacles. If spectacles be mount^. in extremely 
light and flexible frames, the lenses almost invax4l^ly lose their 
parallelism, and their axes not onlj|^a3e to be parallel, but are 
frequently in diSerent planes. Spectacles ought therefore to be 
constructed with mounting sufRcicntly strong to prevent this 
•derangement of the axes of the lenses, and in their original con- 
struction care should be taken that the axes of the lenses be truly 
parallel. 

In the adaptation of spectacles, it is necessary that the distance 
between the centres of the lenses, should precisely equal to the 
distance between the centres of the pupils. The clearest vision 
being obtained by looking through the centres of the lenses, the 
eyes have a constant tendency to look in that direction. Now if 
the distance between the centres of the lenses be greater than 
the distance between the centres of the pujiils, the eyes having 
a tendency to look through these centres, their axes will cease 
to be parallel, and will diverge as in the case of^ an outsquint. 
'On the other hand, if the distance between the centres of the 
lenses, be less than the distance between the centres of the 
pupils, there will, for a like reason, be a tendency to produce an 
insquint. 

I have myself known persons of defective sight, who had never 
been able to suit themselves with spectacles, and concluded that 
they had some defect which spectacles could not remedy. Upon 
observing the form of their heads, I found, in each case, that the 
eyes were more distant asunder than eyes generally are, while 
the spectacles they used, being those made with the lenses at the 
usual distance, were never, and never could be, so placed as to be 
concentrical with the eyes, and hence arose the discomfort attend* 
ing their use. In all such cases I removed the inconvenience, by 
measuring the distance between the centres of the eyes, and caus* 
ing proper glasses to be mounted in frames, so that the distance 
between their centres should correspond with the distance between 
the centres of the eyes. 

1 would therefore advise every one who uses spectacles to cause 
distance between the centres of their eyes to be exactly, mea* 
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sured, and to select for thdr spectacles mountings corresponding 
with this distance. 

447. freiiaoople spectaolea. — The most perfect vision with 
spectacles is produced, when the eye looks in the direction of the 
axis of the lenses, and more or less imperfection always attends 
oblique vision through them. Persons who use spectacles, there- 
fore, generally turn the head, when those whose sight does not 
require such aid merely turn the eye. 

To diminish this inconvenience, the late Dr. Wollaston sug- 
gested the U 0 ; of menisci 85.), or concavo-convex lenses 
88.), instO^ of double concave or double convex lenses with 
equal radii, which up to that |i||fie had been invariably used. 

The effect of these, as compared with double convex and double 
concave glasses is, that objects seen obliquely through them are 
less distorted, and, consequently, that there is a greater freedom* 
of vision by turning the eye without turning the head, from which 
property they were named perincopic spectacles, 

448. ISyes liaving: dlfGarent refractingr power. — In the se- 
lection and adaptation, of spectacles, it is invariably assumed 
that the two eyes in the same individual, have exactly the same 
refracting power. That this is the case is evident from the fact, 
that the lenses provided in the same spectacles have always the 
same focal length. 

Now although it is generally true, that the two eyes in the same 
individual have the same refractive power, it is not invariably so ; 
and, if it be not, it is evident that lenses of equal focal length 
cannot be at once adapted to both eyes. 

When the difference of the refractive power of the two eyes is 
not great (which is generally the case when a difference exists at 
all), this inequality is not perceived. By an instinctive act of the 
mind, of which we are unconscious, the perception obtained by the 
more perfect of the two eyes, in case of inequality, is that to which 
our attention is directed, the impression on the more defective eye 
not being perceived. 

It might be expected, however, that the inequality would be- 
come apparent, by looking alternately at the same object with 
each of the eyes, closing the other ; but it is so difficult to compare 
the powers of vision of the two eyes when they are not very un- 
equal, by objects contemplated at different times, even though 
they should be exhibited in immediate succession, that this method 
fails. 

Cases occur not only in which the comparative powers of vision 
of the two eyes/^differ, but in which the power of vision even of 
the same eye, is different when estimated in different directions. 

I have known short-sighted persons who were more short- 
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sighted for objects taken in a vertical than in a horizontal direc- 
tion. Thus, with them, the heiglit of an object would be more 
perceptible than its breadth, and, in general, vertical dimensions 
more clearly seen than horizontal. This difference arises fVom the 
refractive power of the eye taken in vertical planes, being different 
from the refractive power taken in horizontal planes ; and the de- 
fect is accordingly removed by the use of lenses whose curvatures, 
measured in their vertical direction, is different from their curva- 
ture measured in their horizontal direction. Ti e lenses, in fact, 
instead of having spherical surfaces, have elliptical surfaces, the 
eccentricities of which correspond with the variatibnof the refrac- 
tive power of the eye. 

449. Bpeotaolea for weolKHiiiiited eyea. — The convergent 
power of the lenses necessary for weak-sighted eyes, will necessarily 
be determined by the degree of the deficiency which exists in the 
refractive power of the eye. If the eyes be capable of affording 
distinct vision of objects so distant, that the rays proceeding from 
them may be regarded as parallel, they will be capable of refract- 
ing parallel rays to an exact focus on the retina ; but if they are so 
feeble in their refractive power, as to be incapable of converging 
rays in the slightest degree divergent to a focus, they will be 
incapable of seeing distinctly any objects, whose distances from the 
eye are less than from two to three feet, because the rays com- 
posing the pencils from such objects have a divergence which, 
though slight, the eye is incapable of surmounting, and the pencils 
accordingly, after entering the eye, converge to a ^ocus not on the 
retina, but behind it. 

Hence we find that persons having feebly refracting eyes, are 
obliged to remove a printed or written page to a considerable 
distance from the eye, to be able to read it. The pencils are thus 
rendered parallel, and therefore such as the eye may bring to a 
focus oh the retina; but this increase of distance from the eye, is 
attended with the consequence of rendering the light proceeding 
from the object more feeble, and often too feeble to produce 
distinct vision. Hence we find that when weak-sighted persons 
hold a book or newspaper, which they desire to read, at a consi- 
derable distance from the eye, they are obliged at the same time 
to place a candle or lamp near the page, to produce an illumi- 
nation of the necessary intensity. 

Since such eyes are, according to the supposition, adapted to 
the refraction of parallel rays, the lenses which they require must 
be such as to render the pencils, proceeding from the objects at 
which they look, parallel, and consequently they must be lenses 
whose foc^ length, is equal to the distance of the objects looked at. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more simple than the rule to be fol- 
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lowed by «ucli persons in tbe selection of spectacles. They have 
only to use for their spectacles, lenses whose focal length is equal 
to the distance of the objects, which they desire to sec distinctly ; 
and if they have occasion to look at objects at different distances, 
as, for example, at ten and at twenty inches, they ought to be 
provided with different pairs of spectacles for the purpose, one 
having a focal length of ten inches, and the other a focal length of 
twenty inches. When they look at an object, at ten inches from 
the eye, with spectacles of ten inches focal length, the rays will 
enter the eye exactly as they would, if the object were at a distance 
of several feet from them ; and those rays, being parallel, will be 
refracted to a focus on the retina. 

It may be asked, in this caser, how it happens that , if it be 
necessary for such persons to use spectacles, having a focal length 
equal to the distance of the object at which they look, they can, 
nevertheless, see with the same spectacles distinctly objects at dis- 
tances greater or less, within certain limits, than the focal distance 
of the spectacles P The answer is, that this arises from the power 
with which the eye is endued, to adapt itself, within certain limits, 
to vision at different distances, as has been already explained. 

450. How to aetermlne tlie renraotiiir power of weak- 
slgbted eyes. — If the weakness of the sight be such, that the eye 
is incapable of bringing even parallel rays to a focus on the retina, 
it will be necessary to use convergent lenses even for the most dis- 
tant objects. The power of the lenses which are necessary to 
render the vision of distant objects clear in that case, will supply 
means of calculating the natural convergent power of the eye ; 
for since the convergent power of the lens, together with the 
natural convergent power of the eye, bring parallel rays to a focus 
on the retina, the natural convergent power of Uie eye, will be equal 
to the difference between the convergent power of the lens, and the 
convergent power of an eye capable of bringing parallel rays to a 
focus on the retina. 

To render this more clear, let f be the focal length of a lens, 
which is equivalent to the refracting power of an eye, which would 
bring parallel rays to a focus on the retina. Let/’' be the focal 
length of the lens, which is sufficient to enable the defective eye to 
bring parallel rays to a focus on the retina ; and let /^^ be the focal 
length of a lens optically equivalent to the defective eye. We 
shall then have 


11 


1 

7 ’ 


consequently we shall have 


1 1 1 
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From this condition the focal length of the eye can be found, 
since its reciprocal is equal to the difference between the reel* 
procals of the focal length of an eye adapted to parallel rays, and 
the focal length of the lens which produces clear vision in the 
defective eye. 

In the same case, spectacles of different convergent power will 
be necessary when near objects are viewed ; for in this case the 
pencils, having more divergence, will require a more convergent 
lens to aid the eye in bringing them to a foCi.s on the retina. 
Such eyes, therefore, will require spectacles of different powers 
for distant and near objects; and if the power of the eye in 
adapting itself to different distances be not great, it may even be 
advisable to provide different Spectacles for near objects, which 
differ in their distance, as already explained in the case of eyes 
adapted to the refraction of parallel rays. 

451. Speotaqies for near-^lglited eyes. — To determine 
the focal length of the lens, which will enable near-sighted eyes 
to see distinctly distant objects, it is only necessary to ascer- 
tain the distance at which, without an effort, the same eyes can see 
objects distinctly. This distance determines the degree of di- 
vergence of the pencils, which the eyes bring to a focus on the 
retina. If diverging lenses, whose focal length is equal to this dis- 
tance, be applied before the eyes, such lenses will give to parallel 
rays proceeding from distant objects, the same degree of divergence 
as pencils would naturally have, proceeding from objects whose 
distance is equal to their focal length ; consequently, according to 
the supposition, the eye will bring such rays to a focus on the 
retina. The lenses, therefore, which fulfil this condition, will 
render the vision of distant objects with such eyes, as distinct as 
would be the vision of objects placed at a distance from the eyes, 
equal to the focal length of the lenses» 

If the excess of the refractive power of short-sighted eyes be 
so great, and the power of adaptation to varying distances so 
smi^, that the same divergent lensel^ which render distant objects 
distinct, will not render objects which are near the eyes, but not 
near enough for distinct vision without spectacles, distinct, then 
lenses of less divergent power must be used to produce a distinct 
vision of such objects. 

Thus, for example, suppose the case of eyes so near-sighted, as to 
see distinctly objects only when they are at five inches dbtance. 
To enable these eyes to see an object at ten inches distance dis- 
tinctly, it will be necessary to use divergent lenses; but these 
lenses must have less diverging power than those which render 
the vision of distant obj^ts distinct, because the same lenses which 
would give the necessary divergence to the parallel rays, which 
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proceed from distant objecits, would give too great a divergence 
to the pencils, which proceed from an object at ten inches distance. 


II. Magnifying Glasses. 

452. Magnifying glasses hold an intermediate place, between 
the spectacle glasses used by weak*sighted persons and the 
microscope, and when they possess considerable magnifying power, 
they are sometimes called simple microscopes ; but the term micro- 
scope is more generally applied to that class of optical instruments 
which consists of a combination of lenses, applicable to the examina- 
tion of the most minute objects, with amplifying powers much 
more extensive. 

Magnifiers are very variously mounted, according to the uses to 
which they are applied. The more simple forms, and those which 
have the least amplifying power, consist of a single converging lens, 
which may be either double convex, plano-convex, or meniscus. 

These glasses are of very extensive use in the arts. In all cases 
in which the objects operated upon are minute, the interposition 
of a magnifier is found advantageous, and often indispensable; 
thus, they are invariably used in difierent mountings by watch- 
makers, jewellers, miniature-painters, engravers, and others. 

We know no subject respecting which more inexact and erro- 
neous notions prevail, than the amplification or magnifying effect 
produced by all optical combinations, from the simple convex lens 
to the most powerful microscope. The chief cause of all this con- 
fusion and obscurity, may be traced to a neglect of the proper 
distinction between visual and real magnitude. The eye, as has 
been already explained, takes no direct cognisance of real magni- 
tude, which it can only estimate by inference and comparison with 
the impressions of the sense of touch ; these inferences and com- 
parisons being often attended with complicated calculations and 
reasoning. 

453. Standard of magmliyiag power. — The magnitudes of 
objects, as they appear with magnifying glasses, are all visual, and 
not real. When an object, seen by the interposition of such an 
instrument, is said to be magnified so many times, it is therefore 
meant that it is so many times greater than it would be, if it 
were seen with the naked eye; but since it has been shown 
that the visual magnitude of the same object seen with the naked 
eye varies, being greater as its distance from the eye is less, it 
follows that the visual magnitude seen with the naked eye is an 
indefinite and variable standard, and in order that the visual mag- 
nitude of an object taken as the standard of magnifying power 
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should be definite, it is necessary that the distance at which the 
object is supposed to be viewed by the naked eye should be stated. 
When, however, a person without any previous scientific instruc- 
tion views an object with a magnifier, he becomes instantly con- 
scious of its amplification ; that is, that it a}>pears larger than it 
would appear if he had viewed it without the interposition of the 
magnifier. The question is, then, at what distance from his eye 
such a person would suppose the object to be, if looked at without 
the magnifier ; and the reply which has been geiiCrally given to 
this question is, that he would suppose it to be viewed at that dis- 
tance at which he would see it most distinctly. 

This being admitted, microscopists have generally agreed that 
the visual magnitude viewed with the naked eye, which should 
be taken as the standard of comparison in expressing the effect of 
magnifiers, is that which the object would have, when viewed at the 
distance at which objects are most distinctly seen. 

454. Slatanoe of moat dlatinot vision. — But here another 
difficulty arises. In the first place, the distance at which one 
individual can see an object most distinctly, is not the same as that 
at which another will see it most distinctly ; thus, while a far- 
sighted person will see most distinctly at the distance of 1 5 or 1 6 
inches, and cannot see at all at the distance of 5 or 6 inches, a 
near-sighted person will see most distinctly at the latter distance, 
and only confhsedly and indistinctly at the former. But even the 
same individual will see the same object most distinctly at one 
distance, when it is strongly illuminated, and at a much less distance, 
when it is feebly illuminated. 

The distance of most distinct vision is therefore a variable and 
uncertain standard of comparison. 

But there is one thing which is perfectly definite and certain. 
The visual magnitude of an object, at a given distance, is always 
the same, and quite independent of the powers and qualities of the 
eye which views it ; it may, or may not, be distinctly seen, or seen 
at all ; but if seen, it can have but one visual magnitude. Thus . 
an object, such as a coin, placed with its surface at right angles to 
the line of sight, at a distance from the eye equal to 10 times its 
own diameter, will have a visual diameter of 5}^, and neither more 
or less, no matter by what eye it is viewed. Seeing, then, that the 
distance of most distinct vision varies with different observers, and 
even with the same observer under different circumstances, and 
cannot therefore be taken as a standard of reference for visual 
magnitude, it has been generally agreed that magnifying powers 
shall be arithmetically expressed, by reference to visual magnitudes 
seen at xo inches distance. Thus, if we say that such or su(^i a 
magnifier magnifies an object three or four times, it is meant that 
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it exhibits that object with a visuahmagnitude, three or four times 
as great as that which the same object would have, if viewed with 
the naked eye at i o inches distance. 

This distance of lo inches has not been selected arbitrarily. It 
is considered to be about the distance at which average eyes would 
see an object most distinctly.'*' It has the further convenience of 
lending itself with facility to calculation, by reason of its decimal 
form. In other countries, the same distance, very nearly, has been 
adopted as a standard. Thus, French microscopists take 25 cen- 
timetres, which is a very small fraction less than 10 inches, as their 
standard. 

455. Magniiyinff power of a convex lene. — This conven- 
tional standard being accepted. Ictus see in what manner an object 
is made to appear magnified, by the interposition of a single convex 
lens. 

Let E £,^^. 203., represent a section of the eye, and 00' a small 
object placed at a much less distance from the eye than is com- 



patible with distinct vision. According to what has been explained, 
it will appear that the cause of indistinct vision is, in this case, 
that the image of o o\ produced by the humours of the eye, is 
formed not as it ought to be on the retina at 1 but behind it at 
i According to what has been explained of optical images, the 
interposition of a lens, i< i., of suitable convexity, will bring for- 
ward the image from i V to 1 1', and will therefore render the per- 
ception of the object distinct. 

Now, it is most important to observe in this case, that the visual 
magnitude of the object, measured by the angle formed by the 
lines o i and 1% will be exactly the same as it would be if the 

* Sit David Brewster takes five inches as the distance of distinct vision, 
and, cciisequently, his magnifying powers will in all^cases be only half those 
calculated upon the above data. 
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eje could have seen the object # without the interposition of the 
ieUs : from which it appears that the lens doeanot, as is commonly 
supposed, direcdy augment the visual magnitude of the object, 
but only enables the eye to see the object with distinctness, at a less 
distance than it could so see it without the interposition of the lens. 
We say directly^ because, although the lens does not augment the 
visual angle of the object, in the position in which it is actually 
viewed, yet, by enabling the eye to see it distinctly at a diminished 
distance, the visual angle of distinct vision, and therefore the ap- 
parent magnitude of the object, is increased in exactly the same 
proportion as the distance at which it is viewed is diminished. 

To understand the magnifying effect«of the lens, we must con- 
sider that the observer, seeing the object o o' with perfect distinct- 
ness, obtains exactly tlie same visual perception of it,' as if the 
object, having the same visual magnitude, were placed at that dis- 
tance from the eye at which his vision would be most distinct. 
Let the lines passing through the extremities of the object, there- 
fore, be prolonged to this distance of most distinct vision, and let 
an object, o o', be supposed to be placed there, similar in all re- 
spects to the object o o', and having the same visual magnitude. 
It will be evident, from what has been stated, that o o', as seen 
with the lens, will have precisely the same appearance as the object 
o o' would have if seen with the naked eye. The observer, there- 
fore, considers, and rightly considers, that the magnifying power 
of the lens is expressed by the number of times that oo' is 
greater than o o' ; or, what is the same, by the number of times 
that the distance of o o' from the lens, that is, the distance of most 
distinct vislpn, is greater than the distance of the object from the 
lens. 

It follows, therefore, generally, that the magnifying power of the 
lens will be found by dividing the distance of most distinct vision 
by the distance of the object from the lens. 

Adopting this method of estimating the magnifying power, it 
would follow that the same lens would have different magnifying 
powers for different eyes, inasmuch as the distance of most distinct 
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vision for short sight is less than that for average sight, and less 
for average sight than for far sight. , 

^ To make this more clear, let s, fig, 204., represent a.n average 
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far-sight^ eye. Let the aame small object, i. m, be pieced at the 

^E' 

Fig. 205. 

same distance from each of them, and let the distance of most dis- 
tinct vision for the first be £ for the second, and for the 




third e" Z". If, by the interposition of a lens, the object ^ m be 
rendered distinctly visible to each of these three eyes, it will appear 
at Z m to B, at Z' m' to and at Z"iii" to e" ; its apparent magnitude, 
therefore, to the three eyes, will be in the exact ratio of their re- 
spective distances of most distinct vision, and consequently the 
magnifying power to will be less, and to r/^ greater than to e. 

It must, howfcver, be observed, that in this, which is the com- 
monly received explanation, a circumstance t>f some importance is 
omitted, which will modify the conclusion deduced firom it. To 
produce distinct vision with a given lens, e e, the distance of the 
object from the lens will not be the same for different eyes ; for 
short sight the object must be nearer, and for long sight more 
distant than for average sight. 

Now, if this variation of the distance from the lens, or of the 
focus, as it is called, for different eyes, vary in the same proportion 
as the distance of the most distinct vision (and it certainly does 
not differ much from that proportion), it will follow, contrary to 
the received doctrine, that the magnifying power of the same lens 
will be the same for all eyes, whether they have average sight, long 
sight, or short sight. 

456. Sttperltolal and cuMoal magnifying power. — It is 

contended by some, that the magnifying power is more properly 
and adequately expressed, by referring it to the superficial than to 
the linear dimentfions of the objects. 

T'f illustrate this, let us suppose the object magnified to be a 
square such as 207. Now, if its linear dimensions, that is. 
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its sideSf be magnified ten times, the square will be increased to the 
size represented at 208. ; its height and breadth being each 



a 
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Fig. Z08. 


increased ten times, and its superficial magnitude being conse* 
quently increased 100 times, as is apparent by the diagram. 

It is contended, and not without some reason, that when an 
object, such as a, receives the increase of apparent size represented 
at A, it is much more properly said to be magnified 100 than ten 
times. 

Never theU^s, it is not by the increase of superficial, but of 
linear dimensions, that magnifying powers are usually expressed. 
No obscurity or confusion can arise from this, so long as it is well 
understood that the increase of linear, and not that of superficial 
dimension, is intended. Those who desire to ascertain the super- 
ficial amplification, need only take the square of the linear ; thus, 
if the linear be 3, 4, or 5, the superficial will be 9, 16, or 25, and 
so on. 

It might even be maintained that when an object having length, 
width, and thickness, a small cube or prism of a crystal, for example, 
is magnified, the amplification being produced equally on all the 
three dimensions, ought to be expressed by the-cube of the linear 
increase; thus, if the object, being a cube, be magnified ten 
times in its linear dimensions, it will acquire ten times greater 
length, ten times greater breadth, and ten times greater height, 
and will consequently appear as a cube of 1000 times greater 
volume. 

In this case, however, as in that of the superficial increase, the 
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calculation is easily mide by those who desire it, when the linear 
increase is known. 

In all cases in which magnifying lenses are used, except where 
the lens” is large, and the magnifying power low, the eye of the 
observer should be placed as close as possible to the lens, the pupil 
being as nearly as possible concentric with the lens ; for since the 
pencils 6f rays, which proceed from the extreme points of the ob- 
ject, intersect at on angle equal to that formed by lines drawn 
from the extremities of the object to the centre of the lens, they 
will diverge after passing through the lens, at the same angle ; and 
the farther the eye is removed from the lens, the more rays it will 
lose, and beyond a certain limit of distance, a part only of the 
object will be visible. 

457. Vower depends on Itoeal lenptli.-— Since eyes of average 
sight are adapted to the reception of parallel rays, an object seen 
through a lens by them will he distinctly visible, only on the con- 
dition that its distance from 'the lens shall be equal to the focal 
length ; for, in that case, the rays which diverge from each point of 
the object will emerge from the lens parallel, and therefore suitable 
to the power of the eye. 

It is for this reason that the magnifying powers of lenses are 
estimated, by comparing their focal lengths with the distance of 
distinct vision. For since the focal length is always the distance 
of the object from the lens for average eyes, the distance of distinct 
vision, divided by it, will, according to what has been explained, 
be the magnifying power of the lens for such eyes. 

The focal length of a lens will be less, in proportion as its re- 
fracting power upon the light transmitted through it is greater ; 
but the refracting power of the lens depends partly on its convexity, 
and partly on its material. 

With ' the same material the refracting power will be greater 
and the focal length less, as the convexity is increased ; and, on 
the other hand, with a given convexity, the refracting power will 
be. greater, and the focal length lest, as the refracting power of 
the material of which the lens is made is greater. Ihus, for 
example, if two lenses be composed of the same sort of glass, that 
which has the greater convexity will have the less focal length ; 
and if, on the other hand, two lenses, one composed of glas^ and 
the other of diamond, have equal convexities, the latter will have 
a less focal length than the former ; because diamond has a greater 
refracting power than glass. 

458. &eiiaea of OURareat material. — It will be evident, from 
wha^has been explained, that if two lenses be formed of materials 
havii';g different refracting powers, such for example as glass and 
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diamond, so as to have equal focal length, that which has greater 
refracting power will have the less convexitj. 

If two lenses therefore be formed, having the same magnifying 
powcHTi one of glass and the other of diamond, the lattet will have 
less- convexity than the former. 

From what has been explained on the subject of spherical 
aberration, it will be understood that the more convex a lens is, 
the less its diameter must be ; for if its diameter exceeds a certain 
limit relatively to its convexity, the spherical -aberration will be- 
come so great, as to render all vision with it confused and indistinct. 
This is the reason why all lenses, of high magnifying power and 
short focal length, are necessarily small. 

But since the spherical aberration depends on, and increases 
with the convexity of the lens, other things being the same, it 
follows that if two lenses, composed of different materials, have 
equal focal lengths, that which has the less convexity will also 
have less spherical aberration. 

459. Blamond lenaea. — Now since, according to what has been 
explained above, a diamond lens has less convexity than a glass 
lens of the same focal length, it will, if it have the 'same diameter, 
have less spherical aberration, or, what is the same, it will admit 
of being formed with a greater diameter, subject to the same 
aberration. 

In lenses of high magnifying powers, and which are consequently 
of small dimensions, any increase of the diameter which can be 
made, without being accompanied with an injuribus increase of 
aberration, is attended with the advantage of tr^insmitting more 
light from each point of the object to the eye, and therefore of 
rendering the object more distinctly visible. It was on this ac- 
count that, when single lenses of high magnifying power were 
thought desirable, great efforts were made to form them of dia- 
mond, and other transparent gems having a refracting power 
greater than that of glass. 

Sir David Brewster, who first suggested the advantage of this, 
succeeded in getting lenses of great magnifying power, made of 
ruby and garnet; he considered those made from the latter stone 
to surpass every other solid lens : the focal length of some qf those 
made for him vras less than the i-30th of gn inch, the magi^^S 
power beihg more than 300. 

All these and similar efiS>rts made by Messrs. Pritchard and 
Yarley, aided by the geniqs and science of the lat# Dr. Gforing, 
have, however, hq[»pily for the progrete of science, been subse- 
quently rendered unnecessary, by the invention of methods of pro- 
ducing good achromatic object glasses of high power for comj^und 
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micro8C<^es9 so that theiMnge usefulness of simple microscopes, 
or magnifying glasses, is now limited to uses and^ researches in 
which comparatively low magnifying powers are sufficient. 

The most feeble class of magnifying glasses are those oc<;Ka8ion* 
ally used for reading small type, by persons of very weak^ight; 
they consist of double convex lenses of five or six inches focal 
length, and having, consequently, a magnifying power no greater 
than two ; they are usually mounted in tortoise«shell or horn, with 
convenient handles. 

. 460. BKasnnllloni for artista. — Magnifiers of somewhat shorter 
focal length and less diameter, similarly mounted, are used by 
miniature-painters and engravers. 

Lenses having a focal length of about one inch, set in a horn 
cell, enlarged at one end like the wide end of a 

m trumpet, the magnitude being made to corre- 
spond with the socket of the eye, as represented 
In fig, 209., are used by watchmakers. The wide 
end, being inserted under the eyebrow, is held in 
its •position by the contraction of the muscles 
surrounding the eyeball, and the minute work 
to be examined, is held within an inch of the 
s* «> 9 - smaller end of the horn case ; if 

the focal length be an inch, the magnifying power of such a glass, 
for average eyes, will be ten. 

Glasses somewhat similarly mounted are used by jewellers, gem- 
sculptors, and other artists. 

To relieve the artist from the fatigue of holding the mag- 
nifier in the eye-socket 
or in the hand, a stand 
with a movable socket 
is sometimes resorted to, 
such as that represented 
in jf^. 210, A horizontal 
arm slides upon a vertical, 
rod, upon which it can 
be fixed at any desired 
height by a tightening 
screw. This arm con- 
sists of two joints, con- 
nected together by a ball 
and socket, by which they 
can be at any' 

desired inclination ; ait the 
extremity of the lower 
» 3 
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arm a fork supports a rin^-sUaped socket, made to receive the 
magnifier. . - ] 

461. Poeket iiiagiiillera»**Ver7 conveniient pocket, mlgi^ers 
are mounted in tortoise-shell or horn cases, in the fq^i/sl^qi^n in 
fig, 211. Lenses of different powers are provid^ which^^ay be 



Fig. zii. 


used separately or together. When they are used together, 
however, the interposition of a diaphragm is necessary to diminish 
the effects of spherical aberration by cutting off the lateral 
rays. 

Lenses thus mounted are well fitted for medical use, and for 
certain researches in natural history. 


III. The Simple Microsoopi. 

462. Mloroaoopea, aUnple and eompemnd. — When still 
higher magnifying powers are required, the instrument takes the 
name of a microscope 

Microscopes are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

In the simple microscope, the object under examination is 
viewed directly, either by a simple or compound converging lens. 

In the compound microscope, an optic^ image of the object, 
produced upon an enlarged scale, is thus viewed. 

The use of single lenses, as simple microscopes, is rendered 
difficult by the prevalence of aberration, wfiich necessarily attends 
great converging power. 

463. Coddlagtpa lemu-^pne of the most convenient forms of 
simple microscope, coh^ting of a single lens is that which has 
received the name of the Goddin^on lens, firom its supposed 
invention by t^ eminent mathematician of that name. The^ns, 
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however, appears to have been one, 
of the numerous cohtributionB of 
Sir David Brewster to o|)tical 
science.*^ To form this lens let a 
solid ball or sphere of glass, about ^ 
inch in diameter, be cut round its 
equator, so as to form round it an 
angular groove, leaving two spheri- 
cal surfaces on opposite sides uncut. 
The angular groove is then filled up 
with opaque matter, the circular 
edge of the groove serving as a 
diaphragm between the two spheri- 
cal surfaces. A section of such a 
lens is shown 212 ., where a b 

and b' are the two spherical sur- 
faces left uncut, and a c a^ and 
B c B^ the section of the angular 
groove filled with opaque matter. 
The course of the rays passing 
through it from any point such as o, is shown by the lines o o, and 
it will be evident from the mere inspection of the figure, that the 
effect of the lens upon the rays will be precisely the same, wherever 

the point o may be placed ; this lens 
therefore, gives a large field equally 
well defined in all directions, *^and 
since it is no matter in what position 
it is held, it is very convenient os a 
hand and pocket glass ; it is usually 
mounted in a small case, such as is 
shown in 21 3., which can be 
carried in the waistcoat pocket. 

464. Upableta ud tHpleta. — Magnifying glasses of low 
powers, such, for example, as those which range fron^ 5 to 40, may 
be constructed with much advantage in one or the other of the 
above forms. When, however, higher powers are necessary, the 
use of such lenses, with very short focal length, is attended with 
much practical inconvenience, which has been removed by the use 
of magnifiers, consisting of two or more lenses combined. The 
combinations of this kind which are found most efiicient, consist of 
two or three plano-convex lenses, with their convex sides towards 
the |ye ; these are called dovbleU and tripUU. 

• See Brewster’s Optics,” p. 470. 

1^4 
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Let B s and d 2x4., represent the two lenses of a doublet, and let 
o o be a small object placed l^ore d p, at a distance from it leas than its 


! ■ > I) 

[i h 

i n 

P 1'i 

f) 


Fig. ax4. 

focal length. According to what has been explained, o d will produce an 
imaginary image of 0 o at 1 1, more distant from d d than o 0^ so that an e^^e 
placed behind d n would receive the rays from o o, as if they bad diverged 
from the corresponding points ofiu 

But instead of being received by an eye placed behind d' d, these rays are 
received by the other lens s b ; the image i i therefore plays the part of an 
object before the lens s e, and being at a distance from b b less than the 
focal length of the latter, an imaginary image of 1 1 will be produced at 1 1 ; 
the rays, after passing through b b, entering the eye as if they had come 
from the corresponding points of x i. . . 

To cut off all scattered rays not necessary for the formation of the image, 
a stop or diaphragm, s s, consisting of a circular disc of nitet«^,^lh a hole 
in its centre, is interposed between the two lenses. ^ 

Such a combination, when high powers are necessary, has several advan- 
tages over an e^ivalent single lens. In the first place, the eff(Kt of sidieri* 
cal aberration Is mnch Im $ and secondly, the object can be .phsi^ at a much 
greater distance from the anterior lens d p, and can consequently be more 
conveniently manipulated, if it be desired to dissect it, or .ta submit it tb any 
other process p it can also be illuminated* by a light thrown upon that, side 
of it which is presented to the glass. Thiscould not be ifit were nearly 
in contact with the glass, which must necessarily be thigrease hy reason of 
its very short focal length, if a single lens were used. y 

465. Wollj^|stoa’B dMbleta. — It was recoxmnendc^ by Dr. 
Wollaston, the inventor of these doublets, to give the two Itoses 
composing the^ unequal focal lengths, that of b e being lUKee 
times that of p p. 
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The lenses anre usually set in two thimbles, 
one of which screws into the other^ as shqwrn in 
215-9 so that they can be adjusted;' ai^ to 
their mutual distance, so as to produce ti^l^t 
W still higher powers are 
tbe leiis n n is replaced by two plano-con^x 
tehimsi in contact, which taken together play 
the part of thU' single lens n j> in the doublet; this combination 
is called, the triplet. 

When a %ry low magnifying power is required, the lenses s £ 
and D n- may be separated hy unscrewing. 

466. Moiuitliia douMefa. — The lenses, whether of a doublet 

or a triplet, being thus 
properly mounted, ex- 
pedients must be adopt- 
ed, to enable the oIm^- 
ver te apply them con- 
veniently to the • object 
under examination. The 
most simple method of 
effecting this would be 
to hold the lens to the 
eye with one hand, and 
to present the object' 
before it at the proper 
distance with the other. . 
But even in this case 
it would be necessary 
that the lens should be 
attached to a convenient 
handle, and unless the 
magnifying power were 
very low, the steadi-.^^. 
ness necessary to retain 
the object in the focus 
could not be imparted 
to it, and while the ob- 
servation wpuld be un- 
satisfactory, the fatigue 
of the observer would 
be considerabte. When 
high po^e^ are used, 
every motion of the ob- 
Fig.iis. jeet is as much ma^i- 

fied as the object itself^ 
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and consequently in such cases the most extreme steadiness is 
indispensable. ** 

Whatever be the form of the mounting, therefore, it is necessary 
that the object should be supported by some piece attached to 
.that^ by which the doublet itself is supported,, so that it may be 
steadily held in the axis of the lenses, and that its distance from 
them may be varied at pleasure, by some smooth and easy motion, 
by which the observer can bring the object to the proper focus. 

One of the most convenient forms of mounting, for a common 
hand microscope is shown in fig. 216. 

The doublet is inserted in a socket c made to fit it ; the screen b protects 
the eye from the light by which the object is illuminated ; an arm e is jointed 
at dy so that it can he turned flat against a, when the instrument is not in 
use, and can be inclined to a, at any desired angle. This arm being round, 
a sliding tube/* is placed upon it, fixed to another tube at right angles to it, 
in which a vertical rod slides, to the upper end of which is attached a forceps 
h or any other convenient support of the object under examination. 

Several doublets or triplets of various powers may be provided, any of 
which may be inserted at pleasure in the socket c. 

When still greater steadiness is required, and bulk and 

higher price do not form an objection, the arm and socket bearing 
the doublet are fixed upon a vertical pillar, screwed to a. table 
with proper accessories for adjusting the focus and illuminating 
the object. 

467. Cliewalier’a mounting. — The arrangement adopted in 
the simple microscopes of Charles Chevalier, shown in fig. 217., 
may be taken as a general example of this class of mounting. 

The case in which the instrument is packed serves for its support when in 
use. A square brass pillar t t, screwed into the top of this case x,' has a 
square groove cut along one of its sides, in which the square rod o is moved 
upwards and downwards by a rack and pinion n ; at the top of this rod, a 
horizontal arm a is attached, at the end of which a socket is provided to 
receive the doublets ; several of which having different powers are supplied 
with the instrument. 

The object under observation is supported on the stage p, attached 
to the upper end of the square pillar t t; in this stage l».'4'Wntral hole, 
through which light is projected on its lower surface when the object is 
transparent, and the quantity of this light is modified by means of an opaque 
disc Dy pier^ with holes of difihrent magnitudes. 

By tumin^this disc on its centre, any one of these holes may be brought 
under the object ; when jbhe object is not transparent, the opening in the 
stage is stopped, and it is viewed by light thrown upon its upper surface. 

A square box b, sliding upon the pillar t t, with %jifficieht friction to 
maintain it at\any height at which it is placed, carries a reflector M, by 
which light is projected upwa^^ to the opening of the stage p, thk light 
being mofe or less linUM in quantity by the orifice of the diapbroRm 
which is presented in its' path. 
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In this instrument the objodt is brought into focus, by moving the arm 
which carries the doublet up and down, by means of the rack ana pinion u, 



Fig,si7. 

the stage, supporting the object, being fixed. The same effect might be, and 
is in some microscopes, produced by moving the stage, supporting the object, 
to and from the lens: but when the instrument is applied to dissection, it is 
necessary to keep the subject dissected immovable, and, therefore, not only 
to maintain the stage stationary, but to render it so solid and stable that it 
will bear the pressure of both the hands of the operator while he manipulates 
the dissecting instruments. On this account the stage is often made larger 
than is represented in the figure, and supported by a separate pillar. . 

The arm a carrying the doublet is also sometimes fixed in a square socket 
on the top of the rod o, so that it can be moved to and fh> in the socket, 
while the sdmt itself can be turned upon the rod o; by this combination of 
motions, the ulilepirer can with great convenience move the lens over every 
part of the object under examination. 

-s' 

Simple magnifiers, with proTisions similar to these, are ma^ bjr 
the principal opticians, Messrs. Ross, Leland, and Fowell, Smitih 
and Re^ Pritchard, Yarlej, and others. . 

When o^ect hw not sufficient trwsparency to be seen hj 
light ;jgtiu>sihittd ihrough it from below, it maj be iyumihatiMl'bjr ^ 
a tiunmn upon it fifom above by a lamp or catS^e, and ^n* * 
d^^d, -ir nwessi^, to obtain greater intcoirity, by. meansv.^f. a 
concave reflector or convex lens. 
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IV. Thb Compound Microscopb* « 

v 46 ' 9 . This instrument, in its most simple ibrm, consists of a 
magnifying lens or combination of lenses, by means of which an 
enlarged optical image of a minute object is produced, and another 
magnifying lens, or combination of lenses, by which such image is 
viewed, as an object would be by a simple microscope. 

The former is called the object glass^ or objective^ since it is 
always directed immediately to the object, which is placed very 
near to it ; and the latter the eye glass^ or eye pieces inasmuch as 
the eye of the observer is applied to it, to view the magnified 
image of the object, 

469.- Reftraotinff mlcroaeope. — * Such a combination will be 
more clearly understood by reference to fig. z 1 8., where o is the 
object, Ja li the object glass, and £ e the eye glass* 



The object glass, i. l, is a lens of very short focal length, and 
^the object o is placed in its axis, a very little beyond ita focus. 
According to what has been explained (158. et an image o o, 
of o, will be produced at a distance from the object glass XiJL, much 
greater than the distance of o from it : this image will be inverted 
with relation to the object ; its linear magnitude greater 

than that of the object, in the proportion of o z. too n; abd coiise* 
quehtly its superficial magnitude will be greater, in the proportion 
of the squares of these lines* 

image o o, thus formed, may be considered as an object 
vii^jM|:^rough the magnifying glass b b, and fill that has been 
e^plim^^jrelating to the effect of sudi alens^^will be 'app^^ 
iif t The observer will adjust the eye glass et such a 

dis^ce/from 0 0 as vHll enable him to see the ir^e, moil^ 
tincl^,\iuldi^the impression |>roduced^nll be, that^e imt^ he 
looks at, is at that distance from his eye at which he would 
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such an object most distioetlj, without the interposition of any 
magnifying lens ; let this distance be that of a similail' image 
and the impression will be that the object he beholds fite the 
magnitude o'. 

The distiance of most distinct vision with the naked eye^ and 
distance from the image at which the eye glass must be placed to 
produce distinct vision, both vary for different eyes, but they vary 
almost exactly in the same proportion so that the magnifying effect 
of the eye glass upon the image o o be the same, whether the 
observer be long-sighted or short-sighted ; in estimating the mag- 
nifying power, therefore, of such a combination, we may consider, 
in all cases, the distance of the eye glass s s from the image o o to 
be equal to its focal length, and the distance of o' o' from the eye 
glass to be lo inches. 

To estimate the entire amplifying effect of such a microscope, we 
have only to multiply the magnifying power of the object glass by 
that of the eye glass ; thus, for example, if the distance of the 
image o o from the object glass be lo times as great as the dis- 
tance of the /object from it, the linear dimensions of the image 
o o will be ten times greater than those of the object ; and if the 
focal length of the eye glass be 1 an inch, the distance of most 
distinct vision being lo inches, the linear dimensions of o' o' 
will be times those of o o, and therefore 200 timesj^;^ose 
of the object ; the linear magnifying power would in that case 
be 200, and, consequently, the superficial magnifying power 
40000. ' 

The eye and object glasses are usually mounted at the distance 
of 10 or 12 inches asunder, adjustments nevertheless being pro- 
vided, by which their mutual distance can be varied within certain 
limits. 

^70. mold girnMBm — A convex lens is generally interposed be- 
tween thb object glass and eye glass, which, receiving the rays 
diverging from the former, before they form an image, has the 
effect of contracting the dimensions of thf|^image, and at the same 
time increac^ng its brightness. The effect of such an intermediate 
lens wiU be understo^ by^ference 219., where ft is the 
intermediate lens. If this lens f f were not interposed, the object 
glass Lii would form an image of the object o at 00; but this 
image being too large to be seen* at once with any eye gl^ a 
certain portion of its central parts would only be visibly;. The 
lens FF, however, receiving the rays before they ar^^ -at the 
image po, gives; them increased convergence, and cau^ them.to 
pi^Me a smnUer image o' o', at a less distance from the object 
gfau^x i;^^’Thedim^^ image are so snmUy.^bat ev^y 

part pf it can l>e seen at once with the eye glass. 
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The portion of the image which can be seen at once with the 
eye glass, is called the Jield of view of the microscope. 

It is evident, from what has been stated, that the effect of the 



Fig. 119. 


lens F F is to increase the field of view, since by its means the 
entire image of the object can be seen, while without its inter- 
position the central parts only would be visible. 

The lens ff has, from this circumstance, been called the field 
lens. 

But the increase of the field is not the only effect of this arrange- 
ment. The light which would have been diffused over the surface 
of the larger image o o, is now collected upon that of the smaller 
image ; and the brightness, therefore, will be increased in the 
same proportion as the surface of o o is greater than the surface 
of o^ that is, in the proportion of the square of o o to the square 
of o' o'. 

Another effect of the field lens is to diminish the length of the 
microscope, for the eye glass, instead of being placed at its focal 
distance from o o, is now placed at the same distance from o' o'. 

471, ftelleetlsig mieroaoope. In this brief exposition of the 
general principle of the microscope, the image, which is the imme- 
diate subject of observation, is supposed to be produced by a con- 
vex lens; such an image, however, may also be produced by a 
concave reflector, and being so produced, may be viewed with an 
eye glass, exactly in tlfa^ same manner as when produced , by a 
convex lens. ^ 

Microscopes have accordingly been constructed upon this pnn- 
ciple, and are distinguished as reflecting microscopes; those in 
which the image is produced by a lens being called' refracting 
microscope^. * 

The principle of a reflecting microscope will be xgoiderstood by 
reference fig. 220., where t l is the concave reflector, of which 
c is the centre ; the object o is placed towards the reflector, at a 
distance from c greater than half the radius, and. an inWted 
image of it is formed at 6 o, which, aa^ the case of the refra^ing 
microscope, is looked at with an eye glass is n. 
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The great improvements which have taken place within the last 
twenty years in the formation of the object glasses of refracting 
microscopes^ have rendered these so very superior to reflecting 



microscopes, that the latter class of Instruments has fallen so com- 
pletely into disuse, that it will not be necessary here to notice them' 
further. 

472. Condittona of ellleteiioy. — In what has been explained, 
the general principle only of the microscope has been developed : 
many important circumstances of detail upon which its efficiency 
mainly depends must now be nbticed. 

These conditions are essentially identical with those necessary 
for the perfection of natural vision, and are consequently, — - 
1^, sufficient visual magnitude; 2^, sufficient distinctness of 
delineation ; and 3% sufficient illumination. 

The visual angle under which the image is seen will depend on 
the magnitude of the image and the shortness of the focal length 
of the eye glass. The optical conditions which set practical limits 
to these will presently appear. 

The greater the visual angle is, the more perfect must be the 
distinctness of the im^e, both as respects delineation and colour, 
since all errors will necessarily be mognifiijd' in the exact proper* 
tion of the amplitude'of the visual angle. 

The distinctness of the iniage as to form and colour will depend 
on the extent to which the aberrations, spherical and chromatic, 
are corrected by the material and form of the lenses. 

The expedients by which these aberrations are efiaced have 
been already explained (164. et seg., and 207. et seq.). 

The' illumination of the image will depend on conditions con- 
nected with the angular aperture of the object glass, which have 
also Ij^n already fully explmned. 

473. Anirvlar aperui^ — The practical method of det^- 
mining the angular aperture is as follows : — 
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Let m m. Jig. an., be the microscope, the object end being fixed upon a 
pivot, so that the eye end can be moved over a graduated semicircle. Let 
a small luminous object, such as the flame of a candle, be placed in the di- 
rection r r, at the distance of 6 or S feet, so that the rays proceeding from it 
to the object glass may be considered as parallel. If the microscope be 
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directed towards the candle, all the rays will fall perpendicularly on the 
object glass, and will evidently pass through it to the eye glass. If the 
microscope be then turned on the pivot to the left, the rays will fall more 
and more obliquely on the object glass, and a less and less number of them 
lyill pass to the eye glass. ^1, 

When such a position as m m is given to the microscope, those raysipnly 
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which fall upon the border of th6 object glass upon the right of the observer 
will arrive at the ^e glass, and the field of view will then appear, as shown 
sty; half illuminated and half dark. If the microscope be moved beyond 
this position, the field will be entirely dark, no rays being transmitted to the 
eye glass. 

If the microscope, on the contrary, be moved to the other side of the gra- 
duated semicircle, the same appearances will be produced, and when it as- 
sumes the positiop wf m^, the field will be again half illuminated, and beyond 
that pcunt it wiirbe dark. 

The arc of the graduated semicircle, incH^ed between the two positions 
m m and tnfW^ will then be the measure of the angular aperture of the 
object glass, since that are will correspond with the greatest obliquity, at 
which rays diverging firom the object to the object glass, can pass through 
the latter* so as to arrive at the eye glass. 

474. To prodnoe ^rlteot aeliromatinii. — From what has 
been explained (207.6# it is evident that compound x>bject 
lenses may oe produced by which an achromojic image will be 
formed; but unless the lenses which form the^e piece, that ia« ^ 
the eye glass and the field glass, also form an achromatic combina* " 
tion, the chromatic aberration which has been eflTaced by t^e per«^ . 
fection of the object glass will be more or less reproduced by thei 
imperfection of the eye piece. 

This defect might, it is true, be remedied by making both 
the field glass and eye glass achromatic; but independently of 
other objections to such an expedient, it would be needlessly ex-, 
pensive, and the same purpose is attained in a much more simple 
manner ; sij^e, }jj a suitable combination of lenses, difiering in form 
and materi^ the dispersion produced by a simple converging lens 
can be neutralised, so that the extreme coloured images, red and 
violet, may be made to coalesce. ^ It is easy to conceive that:,^e 
forms of the len^ may be so modified as to produce, not the coin- 
cidence of these extreme images, but their interchange of position, 
so that the^mlet image which was nearest to the lens shall be most 
distant and the red, which was most distant from it, shall 

be nearest to it. 

The chironiatic abeiration produced by Smmple converging lens, 
in which the violet image is nearest to the lens, and the red most 
distant from it,^ being designated posUive chromaHc oberraHan^ that 
of a compound converging lens, such as has been just described, 
in which the positive chromatic aberration is over corrected^ 
and in which, consequently, the red image is nearest to, and the 
violet most dif^tant from, the lens, is called negative chroma^ 
uberratUm, 

It is^evident that the forms of the component parts of a com- 
pound lens, may always be such as to give it any required degree 
of negative chromatic aberration. 
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Now the lenses composing the eye piece, being simple converg- 
ing lenses, will necessarily have positive chromatic aberration. If 
the lenses composing the object piece be so formed and com- 
bined that they shall have a degree of negative chromatic aber- 
ration precisely equal to^ the positive chromatic aberration of the 
eye piece, it is plain that the two contrary aberrations will neu- 
tralise each other, and the result will be that tjhe image seen 
through the eye piece will be, for all practical jmrpbses, achro- 
matic. ^ 

To make this more evident, let 122., be the compound object glas.s 

consisting of a double convex lens of crown glass, and a plane or convex lens 
of flint glass, formed so as to produce negative chromatic aberration ; let f f 
be the field glass, k k the eye glass, and o the object. 

Let V V R B be the coloured images of the objects, which would be pro- 
duced by t. L, if F F were not interposed ; these images will budightly con- 
cave towards n l, a||^ since l l is supposed to have negative aDorration, the 
images R R wnT be nearest to it, and the violet ones, v v, most remote 
from it. 

But the rays which would converge upon the various points' of these 
images being intercepted by the field glass f f, are rendered more convergent 
by it, and the images are accordingly formed nearer to it. Ibis lens, f f, 
also- increases the convergence of the violet rays, which are most r^an- 
gible, more than it increases that of the red rays, which are least refran- 
gible. The consequence of this is, that the violet and red images are 
brought closer together than they were, as shown in the figure ; but still the 
violet images are more distant from f f than the red, so that the chromatic 
aberration of l i. and f f conjointly is still negative, though less than the 
abenratiou of l l alone. • . 7 ; 

There is another effect produced by the lens f f, which k is important 
to notice. The images produced by ll, which were slightly concave 
towards f f, are changed in their form, so as to be sligjitly eoncave to- 
wa^s B E. 

In fine, then, the rays diverging from the images b/ b'y/v/, after passing 
through the eye glass e e, have their divergence diminished, so as to diverge 
from^more distant poin^, 1 1. The divergence of the violet V,, being 

most refrangible, is most diminished, and that of the red B ft, , being 

least refrangible, is least dinfinished. If their div^i^Dce wi^ equally ;.di- 
minished, a series of coloi^ images would be formed at 1 1, the violet being 
nearer, and the red forther from e e ; but the divergence of the violet,, which 
is already greater than the red, is just so much greater than the lattef, that 
the difference of the effects of e b upon it is such as to bring the hnages 
together at 1 1. 

Thus it appears that the positive aberration of the eye glass e e is exactly 
equal to the negative aberration of l l and f f taken cox^pintly, so that tlic 
one exactly neutralises the other, all the coloured images jcoalescing at 1 1, 
and producing an image altogether exempt from chroiuati&aberration.* 

Ibere is another iropoittant effect produced by the eycrglasa;' the images 
R^ y/, which are slightly concave towards ic b, are rendered i^hight 
and flat; at i t. * ^ 
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Thus, it appears that, by this majM^rly combination, a multi- 
plicity of defects, chromatic, spherical, and distortivj^ 'made, 
so to speak, to efface each other, and to give a result^ practically 
speaking, exempt from all optical imperfection* 

There is still another source of inaccuracy which, though it is 
more mechanical than optical, demands a passing notice. All the 
lenses composing the microscope require to be set in t^ir re- 
spective tubes, so that their several axes shti 1 be ^directed upon 
the same straight line with the greatest mathemaifical precision. 
This is what is called centring the lenses, and it is a process, 
in the case of microscopes, which demands the most muterly 
skill on the part of the workman. The lightest deviation 
from true centring would cause the images product by the 
different lenses to be laterally displaced, one being thrown 
more or less to the right and the other to the lef^ or oiie up- 
wards and the other downwards; and even though the. aber- 
rations should be perfectly effaced, the superposition of such 
displaced images would effectually destroy the efficiency of the 
instrument. 

4^;. Compound object pieeoa.— -In what precedes, we have, 
to simplify the explanation, supposed the object glms to consist 
of a single achromatic lens, a circumstance which never takes 
place except when very low powers are sufficient. A single lens, 
having a very high magnifying power, would have sp^Aort a 
focus and such great curvature, that it would be. attended with 
great spherical aberration, independently of other Directions ; 
great powers therefore, have been obtain^l by combining^ several 
achromatic lenses in the same object piece, so that the ^ys pro- 
ceeding from the object are successively refracted by each of 
them, and the image submitted to tke eye glass is %he result of 
the whole. 

/The optical effect of such a combination ulll be more dek^ understood 
by reference to 223., where ll, ViJf and jJfV't represent "a eomhiliiation 
of three achromatic object glasses. , • 

' Let o o be the object, placed a little wiffiin the focus / of Itoos l l. 
The image of o o, produced by nL, would then be im inkai^^ one in 
the position 1 1 ; (158. et seg.). After passing through l u ^ mys# there- 
fore, fall upon i/L^ as if they diverged finom the sevurd joints of the 
image I 1, Avhich may, therefore, be eonsidi^ired' ae an oijj^ placed 
before the lens 1 / V. Let ff be -the focus' of i/L';; ihe.i^i^. of ii pro- 
duced by 1/1/ will therefore be ima^naiy, and;lrUl l^ w the rays, 
after passing through 1/ xJ will faH upon V' ffivemu from the 
several points of VV, This image I'i' ,1)^ as an 

object placed before the lens vtiJK Let />^'Se we" meda Of tn^ l^s; the 
image of Vif produced by will then be 1^ and will be reals this 
will then, in- fact, be the image transmitted to the eye piece.. ^ 
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To render the diagram 
more easy of comprehen- 
sion, we have not here at- 
tempted to represent the 
several distances in their 
proper proportions. 

• The compound lenses, of 
which object pieces consist, 
are generally, as repre- 
sented in the figure, plane 
on the sides presented to- 
wards the object. This is 
attended, among other ad- 
vantages, with that of al- 
lowing a larger angle of 
aperture than could be ob- 
tained, if the surface pre- 
sented to the rays diverg- 
ing from the object were 
convex. 

The extreme rays di- 
verging from each point of 
the object, fall u[)on the 
surface of the object glass 
with a greater and greater 
obliquity, as they approd^eh 
its borders, and since there 
is an obliquity so extreme, 
that the chief part of the 
rays would not enter the 
glass at all, but would be 
reileoied from it, the angle 
of aperture must neces- 
sarily be confineU within- 
such limits, that the rays 
passing through the borders 
of the lens will not be so ob- 
lique as to fall under this 
condition. If the surface 
of the object glass pre- 
sented to the object were 
convex, it jb evident that 
the rays diverging from an 
object at k given distance 
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from it, would fall upon its borders with greater obliquity, than 
if it were plane, and, consequently, such an object glass would 
allow of a less angle of aperture, than a plane or convex one with 
its plane aide towards the object. 

476. JLdQiuitlikir objeet pieces. — Improvements have recently 
been made in object glasses, by which angles of aperture have 
been obtained sc great, as not to admit even of a plane surface 
]>eing presented to the diverging pencil, and it has accordingly 
been found necessary, in such cases, to give the object glasses the 
nnniscus form, the concave side being presented to the object. 
By this expedient angles of aperture have been obtained so great 
as 1 70*^ with a plane or convex glass ; the extreme of pencils 
having such an angle would fall upon the surlhce of the lens at 

'^angles of five degrees, and those of the lateral pencils at even 
less. With such obliquities the chief part of the rays would be 
reflected, and, consequently, the borders of the lens would be 
inefficient. 

The three achromatic lenses here described being mounted, so 
that their axes shall be precisely in the same straight line, con* 
stitiite what is generally called an object glass^ but which, 
])erhaps, might with more convenience and propriety be denomi- 
nated an object piece. 

In the superior class of instruments, where magnifying power is 
pushed to so extreme a limit as 1 500 or 2000, the utmost preci- 
sion in the balance of the aberrations must necessarily be realised, 
since the slightest imperfection so prodigiously nbagnified would 
become injuriously apparent, 

477. Olaaa cover of altder aoliromatlaed. — The extreme 
degree of perfection, which has been attained in the best class of 
microscopes may be imagined when it is stated that an object 
which is distinctly visible under a power of 1 500 or 2000, when 
it is exposed to the object glass uncovered, will be sensibly affected 
by aberration if a piece of glass, no more than the lOOth of an 
inch in thickness, be laid upon it. Infinitesimally small as is the 
aberration produced by such a glass film, it is suflicient, when mag- 
nified by such a power, to be perceptible, and to impair in a very 
sensible manner the distinctness of the image. 

As it has been found necessary, for the preservation of micro- 
scopic objects, to cover them with such thin films of glass, through 
which, consequently, they are viewed, adjustments are provided in 
microscopes with which the highest class of powers are supplied, 
by which even the small aberration due to these thin plates of glass, 
thus covering the objects, can be corrected. This is effect by 
mounting the lenses, which compose the triple object piece, in i^uch 
a manner that their mutual distances, one from another, can be 
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varied within certain small limits^ by motions imparted to them by 
fine screws. This change of mutual distance produces a small 
effect upon the aberrations, rendering their total results negative, 
to an extent equal to the small amount of positive aberration, pro- 
duced by the thin glass which covers the object. 

478. ■;fe pieces* The eye glass and the field glass are both 
plane or convex lenses, having their plane sides turned towards 
the eye ; they are set in opposite ends of a brass tube, varying 
in length from two inches downwards, according to their focal 
lengthsj the distance between them and, consequently, the length 
of the tube, being always equal to half the sum of their focal 
lengths. 

479. Vee of varloiu powere. — In the prosecution of micro- 
scopic researches, the use of very various magnifying powers is 
indispensable ; the higher powers would be as useless for the larger 
class of objects, as the lower ones for the smaller. But even for 
the same object, a complete analysis cannot be accomplished with- 
out the successive application of low and high powers : by low 
])Owers the observer is presented with a comprehensive view of the 
entire form and outline of the object under examination, just as 
an aeronaut who ascends to a certain altitude in the atmosphere 
obtains a general view of the country which would be altogether 
unattainable upon the level of the ground ; by applying succes- 
sively higher powers, as has been already explained, the smaller 
parts and minuter features of the object are gradually disclosed to 
view, just as the aeronaut, in gradually descending from his greatest 
altitude, obtains a view of objects which were first lost in the 
distance, but at the same time loses, by too great proximity, the 
general outline. 

The microscope makers, therefore, supply in all cases an assort- 
ment of powers, varying from 30 or 40 upwards ; observations 
requiring powers under 40, being more conveniently made with 
magnifying glasses or simple microsco|les. For this purpose it is 
usual, with the best instruments, to furnish six or eight object 
pieces and three or four eye pieces, each eye. piece being capable 
of being combined with each object piece. The number of powers 
thus supplied will be equal to the product of the number of object 
pieces, multiplied by the number of eye pieces. 

The powers, however, may still be further varied, by provisions 
for changing the distance between the object and eye pieces, 
within certain limits. For this purpose, the tube of- the instru- 
ment is sometimes divided into two, one of which moves within the 
otherOlike the tube of a telescope, the motion being produced by a 
fine rack and pinion : in this case the eye piece is inserted in one 
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of the and the object piece in the other. By combining 

this provision with a proper assortment of object pieces and eye 
pieces, all possible gradations of power between the highest attain- 
able, and the lowest which is applicable, can be obtained. 

480. Magnitude of Held. — The actual magnitude of the space 
which can be presented at once to the view of the observer, will 
vary with the magnifying power ; but in all cases it is extremely 
minute. Thus, with the lowest class of powers, where it is largest, 
it is a circular space, the diameter of which does not exceed the 
8th or 1 oth of an inch ; it follows, therefore, that no object, the 
extreme limits of whose linear magnitude exceed this, can be pre- 
sented at once to the view of the observer. Such objects, can only 
be seen in their ensemble^ by means of less powerful magnifying 

• glasses, or with the naked eye. 

481. The field of view, with powers from 1 00 to 300, varies in 
diameter from the 1 5th to the 40th of an inch ; from 300 to 500 
it varies from the 40th to the 70th of an inch ; and from 500 to 
700 from the 70th to the l OOth of an inch. 

It will thus be understood, that even with the moderate power 
of 700, an object to be included wholly within the field of view, 

must have a magnitude such as may be 
included within a circle, whose diameter 
does not exceed the icxDth of an inch. 
These observations will be more clearly 
® appreciated by reference to the annexed 
diagram {fig. 224.), whei^e a is a circle 
iV whose diameter K the 6tb of an inch ; 
B one whose diameter is the 1 2th of an 
inch ; c the 25th ; n the 50th ; and £ the 
* lootb. 

But when still higher powers are used, 
-ixs the actual dimensions of the entire space 
cAnprised within the field of view will be 
minute, that an object which 
^ ^ would fill it, and still more, smaller ob- 
jects included within it, would not only 
be altogether invisible to the naked eye, 
but would require considerable micro- 
scopic power to enable the observer to 
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see them at all. 

The actual dimensions of the field of view, which correspond to 
each magnifying power, vary more or less in different instruments. 
Those which I have given above are taken from a microscope made 
by Charles Chevalier, which is in my possession. The differ^ce, 
however, in this respect, between one instrument and another, is 
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* not considerable, and the above will serve as a fair illu8t|(Ltion of 
the limits of the field of instruments in general. 

The entire dimensions of the field of view, therefore^ being so 
exceedingly minute, it will be easily understood that some diffi- 
culty will attend the process by which a small object, or any 
particular part of an object, can be brought within it : thus, with 
the moderate power of 500, the entire diameter of the field being no 
more than the 70th of an inch, a displacement of the object to that 
extent, or more, would throw it altogether out of view. If, there- 
fore, the object, or whatever supports it, be moved by the fingers, 
the sensibility of the touch must be such as to be capable of pro- 
ducing a displacement thus minute. 

If the object be greater in its entire dimensions than the field 
of view, — a circumstance which most frequently happens, — a part 
only of it can be exhibited at once to the observer ; and to enable 
him to take a survey of it, it would be necessary to impart to it, 
or to whatever supports it, such a motion as would make it pass 
across the field of view, as a diorama passes before the spectators, 
disclosing in slow succession all its parts, and leaving it in the 
power of the observer to arrest its progress at any desired moment, 
so as to retain any particular part under observation. 

The impracticability of imparting a motion so slow and regular, 
by the immediate application of the hand to the object, or its sup- 
port, will be very apparent, when it is considered that while ‘the 
entire object may not exceed a small fraction, say, for example, 
the 20th of an^inch in diameter, the entire diameter of the field of 
view may be as much>as 20 times less, so that only a zoth pSkri of 
the diameter of the object would be in any given position comprised 
within it. 

482. Mechanism to mowe and tUnmlnato the dhfdot-— - 

These and similar circumstances have rendered it necessary, that 
the want of sufficient sensibility and delicacy of thd^ndi in im- 
parting motion to the object, shall Be supplied by a q^al 'me- 
ebanism, by means of which the fingers are ehabli^ to iihpa^t tt) 
the object, an infinitely slower and more regular mc^ion, than j^ey 
could give it without such an expedient. The means by which ;4his 
is accomplished v^ill be presently explained. ^ 

We have seen that the intensity with which the microscopic 
image is illuminated, depends on the angle of aperture, other things 
being the same ; but however large that angle may be, whetf con- 
siderable magnifying power is used, it is necessary that the obje^ 
itself should be much more intensely illuminated, than it would be 
by nmtely exposing it to the light of day, or that of the most 
brjlliant’ bmp* It is therefore necessary to provide expedients, 
by which a far more intense light can be thrown upon it. 
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. 483 The instrument is said to be • 

in focm when the observer is enabled to see with the eye glass the 
magnified image of the object with perfect distinctness ; this will 
take place provided the mutual distances between the eye piece, 
the object piece, and the object are suitably adjusted; and this 
adjustment may be accomplished by moving any one of these three 
towards or from the other two, while these last remain fixed : thus, 
for example, if the object and the object piece remain unmoved, 
the instrument may be brought into focus by r^oving the eye piece 
to or from the object piece. The rack and pinion, already de- 
scribed, which moves the tube in which the eye piece is inserted, 
can accomplish this. This provision, however, is not made in all 
microscopes. 

If the eye piece and the object be fixed, the instrument may be 
brought into focus, by moving the object piece to or from the 
object. To effect this, it would be necessary that the object piece 
should be inserted in a tube, moved by a rack and pinion, like that 
of the eye piece. 

In fine, if the object piece and eye piece be both fixed, the 
instrument may be brought into focus by moving the object, or 
whatever supports it, to or from the object glass. 

All these methods are resorted to in the different forms in which 
microscopes are mounted by different makers. 

484. To render olijeeto tranelnoent. — Since nearly all 
material substances, when reduced to an extreme degree of 
tenuity, are more or less translucent, and since almost all micro- 
scopic objects have that degree of tenuitjr, by reason of their 
minuteness, it happens that nearly all of them are more or less 
translucent ; and where, in exceptional cases, a certain degree of 
opacity is found, it is removed without interfering with the struc- 
ture, by saturating the object with certain liquids, which increase 
its translucency, just as oil renders paper semi-transparent. The 
liquid which has been found most useful for this purpose, is one 
called Camda hdUam^ When the object is saturated with this 
liquid, it is laid upon a slip of glass, about two inches long and 
half an inch wide, and is covered with a small piece of ^ery thin 
glass, made expressly for this purpose, the thickness in some cases 
not exceeding the 100th of an inch. It is usual to envelop the 
oblong slip of glass, in the middle of which the object is thus 
mounted, with paper gummed round it, a small circular hole being 
left uncovered on both sides of the glass, in the centre of which 
the object lies. 

The slips of glass, thus prepared, with the objects mounted Sipon 
them, are called sliders; and the objects so mounted are so 
placed that th^ axis of the object piece shall be directed u{ion 
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; that part of them whicli^s sutfmitteil to observation, amvisions 
being made to shift the position of the slider, so as* to foing all 
parts of the object successively under observation. Further pro- 
visions are also made to throw a light upon the object, by which it 
will be seen as aa object is on painted glass. 

Since, however, there are some few objects which cannot be 
rendered translucent, expedients must be provided, by which they 
can be illuminated uponHhat side of them which is presented to 
the microscope. It is often necessary, also, even in the case of 
translucent objects, that they should be viewed by means of light 
thrown upon that side of them which is turned to the object glass. 

485. UKoniittiia and MOMaorlaa. — These general observations 
being premised, we shall proceed to explain the method by which 
the optical part of the instrument is mounted, and the several 
accessories by which the object is supported, moved, and illu* 
ininated. 

Let us suppose, for the present, that the e3*e piece x b, flg. 225., and tfa^ 
object piece o, are mounted in a vertical tube, with whose axis A a A, the 
several axes of the lenses, accurately coincide. Let dd be a diaphragm, or 
blackened circular plate, with a hole in its centre, placed in tlue focus of the 
eye glass, by which all rays of light not necessaiy to form the image shall 
be intercepted. Let d be a milled head, by turning which the tube which 
carries the eye piece can be moved within certain limits to and from the 
object piece, and let iv be another milled head, by which the tube which 
carries the object piece can be moved within certain limits to and from the 
object, or by which the entire body b B of the microscope, carrying the object 
piece and eye pieces can be moved to and from the object. 

Let S B be a flat stage ol blackened metal or wood, having a circular hole 
in its centre, as shown in plan at s^ and let it be fixed by proper arrange- 
ments, so that the axis a A a of the microscope shdil pass through the centre 
of the circular aperture, and so that its plane shall be at right angle to that 
axis. Let a slider, such as we have described above^ upon which an object 
is mounte , be laid upon this stage, so that the object shall be in the centre 
of the hole, and therefore in the axis a a a of the microscope, as shown 
at Bfh*. 

Let HM be a concave reflector, receiving light either from a lamp or a 
window, and reflecting it upwards towards, the opening in the riider, in coji- 
v^ging n^s, so as to condense the light with more or less intensity upon 
the under side of the object ; if the convergence produced by m m be iD8uifi««> 
dent, it may be augmented by the interposition of a convex lens c c. This 
may or may not be interpose^ according as the object is smaller or greats, 
and requires a more or less intense illumination. 

The light thus thrown upon the lower side of tiie object, the latter, being 
sufi&cientiy translucent, is rendered yidbleJby it. 

If the object be opaque, it maybe illuminated from above by several expe* 
dientsj being placed upon a blackened plate resting on the stage 8% lig^ 
proce^fngfirom a window or a lamp may be condensed upon it by a concave 
reflector or by a convex lens 1. l. These arrangements are oi^y 

ap^icable when' the otjeetis ist such a distance from the oliject pibeei; ftfkt 
the light reflected by or l l shall not be wholly or partially inter- 
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w<wU alyr^jra be tbe eaae^ bew)nei» 

vary high powers are used, and when, consequently, the objecPtnust 
brought veiy close to the object piece. In that case the object is supported 
upon a small piece of blackened cork, or iaa dark cell of the form represent^ 
at w w ; this support is placed in the centre of the opening of the stage, ab 
aa not to intercept an}' but the central rays reflected from m m ; upon the end 
of the object piece a concave reflector, having a hole in its centre, through 
which the object piece passes, is flxed ; the light proceeding from M m, and 
falling upon this reflector, is reflected by it, so os to converge upon the object, 
and thus to illuminate it. 

486. MeberlLUhii. — Mao of diapliragiiio. — A concave illumi- 
nator thus mounted is called, A-oin its inventor, a Lieherkuhn. 

in the illumination of objects it is frequently necessary to limit, to a 
greater or less extent, the diameter of the pencil of light thrown from the 
reflector, M m, upon the object. Although this may partly bo accomplished 
by varying the distance of the reflector from the object, or by the interposi- 
tion of a convex lens, such expedients are not alway's the most convenient, 

and a much more ready and effectual 
method of attaining this end is supplied by 
providing below the stage, ss, a circular 
blackened disc, capable of being turned 
upon its centre in its own plane. This disc 
is pierced with a number of holes of dif- 
ferent diameters, as shown in Jig, 226., and 
it is so mounted, that the openings in tt, 
by turning it round its centre, may be 
brought successively under the object. 
This is easily done by fixing the centre of 
this disc at a distance fW>m the centre of the 
stage, equal to the distance between the 
centre of the disc and the centres of the 
holes made in it. 

This appendage is called the disc of diaphragms^ and is of great use in t|e 
illumination of objects, as will appear hereafter. 

As the effect of the illuminators varies not only with their distance from 
the object, but also with the direction in which the light directed from them 
fells upon the object, provisions are made in mounting the microscope, by 
Dibich various positions may be given to them, so that the light may 
u^on the object in any desired manner. J 

.,487. appamtnn* — In the frame in which t)|ek 

i^uminator, m m, is mounted, it is customary to place two ro- 
fiectors, one at each side, one concave and the other plane. By the 
firmer a converging, and by the latter a parallel, pencil of li^t- js 
Tj^ffected towards the object. f 

'In this general illustration we have supposed the axis of the instrumen^o 
hi vertical; it may, however, have any direction whatever; butwhatefbr. 
bh its^lirection, the 8tage,.B s, must always be at right angles and concen^ 
with it. The eye piece "ilSid object piece are also supposed to be set ii^e 
sai^e .spraigl^l^ tv)^ hi Ihp, mma jti^l^t, 
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atYangetij^entt though most commonly adoptedi is neither necessarily nor 
always so. The tube which carries the eye piece may, on the contrary, 
be inclined at any desired angle with that which carries the object piece ; 
for this purpose it is only necessary to place in the angle formed by 
the two tubes a reflector, so inclined that the rays coming from the object 
piece shall be reflected along the axis of the tube which carries the eye 
piece. 

488. Metbod of rendering uee ef eye piece and ebjeet 
piece at right angles. — Thus, for example, if the tube which 
carries the object piece be vertic^d, a plane reflector, m m,^^. 227., 
receiving the rays coming in a vertical direction from the object 
piece, will reflect them horizontally to the eye piece £ £. 



The same object would be attained with more advantage, and less loss of 
light, by means of a rectangular prism, a b c^fig. 228., the vertical ray, k b 
being reflected by the back, ac, of the prism in the horizontal direction 
k' r''. 

Since a single reflection thus made produces an inverted image, it is some- 
times prefer^e to accomplish the object by two successive reflections, as 
shown in 2^9.. where the ray, a b, is successively reflected at b and c to 
the eye at ]>. ^nd the same object may be attained more advantageously by 
means of a quadrangular prism, as shown in fig, 23a 

Much practical convenience often arises from the adoption oi 
this expedient ; thus, while the object tube is directed vertically 
downwards, to an object supported on a horizontal stage, or float- 
ing on or swimming in a liquid, the eye tube may be horizontal, 
so that the observer may look in the level direction. In this case 
the two tubes are fixed at right angles, the^fleoting surface V)emg 
placed at an angle of 45** with their We shall see here- 

after a case in which, by the adoption of aif'^bllque tube, several 
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observers may at the same time, looking through different eye 
pieces, see the same object through one ami the same -object glass. 

n> 



Fig. 219. 

489. Tlie support ana moudment of tbo objeota— The ap- 
pendage of the microscope, adapted f or the support of the object, 
called the BtagCy has been already described in its most simple 
form. 

Since every motion or disturbance by which the stage may be 
affected will necessarily be increased, when seen through the 
microscope, in1;hG exact proportion cf the magnifying power, it 
is of the utmost importance that it should be exempt from all 
tremor, and that it should have strength sufficient to bear, without 
flexure, the pressure of the hands in the manipulation of the 
object. When a high power is used, the focal adjustment of the 
instrument requires, to be so exact, that a displacement of the 
object, which would be produced by the slightest pressure of the 
fingers upon a stage not very firmly supported, wou)4, throw it 
out of focus. - ^ 

Fine screws are applied, in various ways, to fooua the instru- ,, 
ment by varying, at pleasure, the distance between the stage and 
the object glass. Generally two classes of adjustment are pro- 
vided for this purpose. The first, called the coarse adjustment, 
by which the st^e is moved towards the body of the instrument-, 
or the latter towards the stage with a quick motion, so as to bring 
the object approximately to the focus. Another much finer screw 
is proyided, called the .fine adjustment, which produces a much 
slower motion of the kind, by means of which the instrument 
is accurately focussed;^: > 
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490. WMbulMn of tbe otao«* — Slow motions, in different 

directions, are imparted to tbe 
stage on which the object is 
placed by similar means. These 
stages are variously constructed, 
but generally consist of two or 
more dat plates movable, one 
upon the other, by means of fine 
screws, one of which imparts a 
Fig. 131. motion* right andMeft, and the 

other a motion backward and 
forward. These screws are moved by.milled heads placed at the 
edges of the stage, as shown in^^^. 231. 

In 232. a circular stage is shown, which is capable of being 
turned in its own plane round its centre, while, by means of the 
screws v and v^ it can be moved transversely in two directions at 
riffiit angles to each other. 





491. IShiaAwm forma of tlio lutnimont. — The methods of 
mounting microscopes, so as to adapt them to the convenience and 
the ease of observers, are very various, depending on the purposes 
to which they are applied, their price, the exigencies of the pur- 
chaser, and the skill, taste, and address of the maker. 

‘ Tlie qualities which it is desirable to confer upon the stand and 
mounting of the instrument are, simplicity of construction, easy 
portability, smoothness and j^recisipn In the action of cli the 
moving parts, and such combinations as may cause any tremor 
imparted to the stand to be distributed equally over every part 
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of the mounting. These ^isapital 'objects are attained very com- 
pletely in all the mountings of the best makers, British and 
foreign. 

492. l*rauaii]iofbr*s monntiiir. — One of the most simple 
models for the mounting of a compound microscope was contrived 
by Frauenhofer so early as 1816, long before achromatic lenses 
were produced. This model, owing to its great simplicity, con- 
venience, and cheapness, is still extensively used for the lower 
priced instruments, especb^ly by the continental makers. 

The body of the instrument is attached to a vertical pillar,^. 233., and its 
axis is permanently vertical. It is focussed by a rack and pinion, worked by 



Fig. 23 |. 

a milled head on the right of the observer. The stage is fixed in its position 
and placed on the top of a short tube, in the lower part of which the reflector 
is sosp^ded on a horizont^. axis, so that it can be placed at any desirod 
obliquity to the axis of the^iMtmment, and thus can always throw a beam of 
ligh^ upwards to the object. One si^ of this minor is concave, and the 
other plane. 
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For the illumination of opaque objects, a lens is attached by a jointed arm 
to the upper part of the pillar, on which the instrument is supported. 

M. Lereboursy of Paris, makes excellent microscopes on this 
model, with a triple achromatic object piece and other accessories, 
which he sells at the very moderate price of 90 francs (3Z. 1 2^.). 
Several thousands of these have been sold. 

Most of the better class of instruments are so mounted, that any 
direction whatever can be given to the axis of the body. Various 
mechanical expedients are used for aqcomplishii^ this, most of 
which arc analogous to the methods of mounting telescopes. In 
some, the instrument with its appendages is supported upon two 
uprights of equal height by means of trunnions, which pass through 
its centre of gravity, so that it turns upon its supports like a 
transit instrument, the axis of the body being capable of assuming 
any inclination to the vertical. The observer, therefore, may at 
pleasure look obliquely or vertically downwards, or obliquely up- 
wards, as may suit his purpose. 

Similar motions are also produced by mounting the instrument 
upon a single pillar by means either of a cradle joint, suck as is 
generally used for telescope stands, or a ball and socket. Stands 
of this form are attended with the advantages of offering great 
facility for moving the instrument horizontally round its axis. 

In the attainment of all these objects, as well as in the produc- 
tion of eye pie<^s and object pieces of capital excellence, the 
leading makers St London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, have ho- 
nourably rivalled each other, and it may be most truly said, to 
their credit, that if some have excelled others in particulat parts 
of the instrument, there is not one who has not in some way or 
other contributed, by invention or contrivance, to the perfection 
either of the optical or mechanical parts. 

Much, however, is also due to the eminent philosophers and 
professors, who have more especially devoted their attention to 
those parts of science, in which the microscope is a necessary 
means of observation, and foremost among these is the patriarch 
of optical science, Sir David Brewster. It would be difficult to 
name the part of the instrument, or of its accessories or append- 
ages, for the improvement of which we are not deeply indebted 
to this eminent man. Among the more recent phOosophers who 
have contributed to the advancement of micrography, and by 
whose researches and suggestions the makers have been guided, 
may be mentioned Messrs. Goring, Lister, Coddington, Quecket, 
Mandl, Dujardin, Le Baillif, Seguier, De la Rue, and nmnerous 
others. 

The eminent makers of the British and continental capita^ are 
well known. Good* instruments of the low priced sort are made 
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by nearly all the opticians ; but those who have more’' especially 
devoted their labours to the microscope, are Messrs. Ross, Smith, 
and Beck ; Powell and Lealand ; Pritchard, Varley, and Pillischer, 
in London ; Messrs. Nachet, Charles Chevalier, and George Ober- 
hauser, of Paris ; MM. Ploessel and Schieck, of Vienna ; and M. 
Pistor, of Berlin. 

Without the intention of assigning any relative precedence to 
these artists, we shall now present a brief description of some of 
the instruments, according as they are severally mounted by 
them. 

493. Clievaller*a nnlwerMl mieroaeope. — The mounting of 
this instrument offers many conveniences and advantages to the 
observer. 

A mahogany case a34. (p. 356.), containing a drawer b, in which the 
instrument and its appendages are packed when out of use. serves as its 
support. A strong brass pillar, c c, is firmly screwed into the top of the case, 
and upon this pillar the entire instrument is supported. 

The pillar o o sometimes is made in two lengths, which are screwed one 
upon the other, by which means the height of the instrument may be varied 
at pleasure, either one or both lengths being used. 

An arm e c is attached by a joint at s to the summit of the pillar o c, so 
that it can be moved on the joint k with a hinge motion, and may thus be 
placed at any angle with the pillar c a In the figure it is represented at right 
angles with c c. 

To the middle d of the arm e c, a square brass bar D f g is attached at 
right angles to e e, so that when e c is at right angles lo c c, the bar d f o 
is parallel to c c. • In the face of the bar d f a, which is presented to c c, a 
rack is cut. 

Two square pieces f and m are fitted to the bar d f g, and are moved at 
pleasure upwa^s and downwards upon it by means of pinions, having milled 
heads o and n. 

To the square piece p is attached the stage z, upon which the object is 
placed, and maintained in its position by two springs, one of which is showr 
in the figure. This stage is provided with several adjustments, which have 
been already explained ; it will be sufficient for the present to observe that it 
is capable of being moved upwards and downwards with the square piece r, 
to which it is attached, by turning the milled hearl o, and that a slower 
motion, to give more exact adjustment, is imparted to it by a fine screw 
having a milled head at q. 

To the square piece m is attached the illuminator h, on one side, k, of 
which is a concave refiector, and on the other, i, a smaller plane reflector. 
This illuminator has two motions, a horizontal or lateral one upon a joint at 
M, by which it can be placed at pleasure either vertically under the centre 
of the stage z, or at a limited distance on one side or other of the vertical- 
through the centre of the stage. The circular illuminator is suspended at 
two poijF^t^ diametrically opposite in a semicircular piece, and may be placed 
at any desired inclination to the vertical, and with either reflector upwards 
oy means of the milled head l 

Fi >m the lowest pkrt of the pillar c c a piece projects, having a cavity 
corresponding with the size and form of the bar d f o, into which that bar 




‘The bodytR«of the microficope, as shown in the figure* is horizontal. * Tlie 
eye tube t is moved backwards aftd fiirwards in the it by a pinion u 
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working in a rack. The eye piece s is inserted in this ti^bcf^ and ,jthe eye is 
protected from the light by a circular blackened screen^ seen edgeways in 
the figure. The rectangular tube vx is inserted by a bayonet-joint in the 
remote end of the body Rf in which it is capable of being turned, so that the 
object tube x shall be horizontal, to enable the observer with greater 
facility to screw on or to change the object pieces at y. 

The body is attached to the bar e c by a joint at c, upon which it can be 
turned, by which means other positions can be given to the instrument. 

The position in which the instrument is generally used is that 
represented in the figure. Various other positions, however, may 
be given to it. Thus, the object piece may be directed upwards 
by turning the rectangular piece in the tube of the body, and the 
stage with its appendages in that case is placed above the object 
glass. This is convenient when chemical substances arc observed, 
which by evaporation might tarnish the instrument. 

By the removal of the rectangular piece v x the object piece 
may be inserted directly in the tube of the body, so that its axis 
shall coincide with that of the body. By this arrangement the 
instrument may be placed with its axis vertical, or inclined to 
the vertical at any desired angle, by means of the joinf e. 

494* ltoM'0 improved mloroscope. ~ Mr. Ross holds a place 
in the foremost rank of philosophical artists, and deservedly enjoys 
an European celcbrity- 

To his labours, perseverance, and genius, much of the perfection 
attained in the construction of object lenses is due. The ad- 
justing object piece, already described (477.), is one of his recent 
inventions. 

In the progressive improvement which the microscope has 
undergone in his hands, the stand and the mounting, with the 
provisions for the arrangement of the accessories, have of course 
been more or* less modified from time to time, and are at present 
varied according to the price of the instrument and the purposes 
of the observer. 

We shall here give a short description of the most recent furin 
given by him .to his best instruments. 

Upon a tripod, 1 , 1 , (Jig. P- 35 ^-% erected two upright pieces, a, a, 
strengthened by inside buttresses, 3. These uprights support a horizontal 
axis, 4, which passes nearly through the centre of gravity of the instrument, 
and upon irhichdt turns, so that the axis of the body may be placed in. any 
direction, — vertical, horiaontal, or oblique. The square bar, 5, having a 
rack at the back, is moved in tbe.box, 6, by the pinion, 7. . The body, % is 
inserted in a ring at the end of the arm, 9, which latter is fixed upon a pin 
at the end of the rod,. 5, upon which it turns, so as to reiqoTe at pleasure 
the obje^ piece firom over the stage, to change or clean the lenses. The 
arm 9, can be fixed in its position by the pin, whose milled filead |s 10. 

The instrument is foenssed jirst by moving the bod3* to and fro^ the stage 
by means of the pinion, 7, and rack, 5; the adjustment being cwpleted by 
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a much slower motion imparted to the body by the milled head, 1 1, which is 
connected with a screw and lever, by one revolution of which the body is 
moved through the 300th part of an inch. An elastic play is allowed to the 
body, so as to guard against injury by the accidental contact of the object 
piece with the slider. 

The usual rectangular motions are imparted to the stage, 12, through the 
extent of an inch, by the milled heads, 13, which act on pinions by which 
the racks are driven, which cariy the stage right and left, and backward and 
forward. The illuminating mirror, 14, is supported in the usual way, so as 
to be placed at any desired angle with the axis of the instrument. Below the 
stage is fixed an arm, 15, capable of being moved up and down by rack and 
pinion. This arm supports a tube, 16, intended to receive apparatus to mo- 
dify the light transmitted 14 to the object. Various apparatus for con- 
densing and otherwise niodirying the illumination are provided, which fit 
into this tube, 16. A motion of revoJution round its axis is given to this 
tube by the milled head, 17. By these means, the effect of oblique light can 
be shown on all parts of the object. A condenser, 18, invented by Mr. Gillet, 
of a peculiar construction, provided with a series of diaphragms formed in a 
conical ring, is inserted beneath the stage. 

Polarising apparatus, and other appendages, can also be attached to the 
secondary stage. 

With his largest and best instruments, Mr. Ross supplies four 
eye glasses and eight object glasses, by which thirty-two varieties 
of power and illuqiination may be obtained. The object glasses 
vary from 2 inches to a 12th of an inch in focal length, and 
from 12® to 170® in angular aperture. 

495. ncesara- Smitli and BeclL’a mtcroaeopea* — The largest 
and most efficient class of Instruments constructed by these artists 
do not differ fiiuch in their mounting from those of Mr. Ross, 
above described. Like the latter, they are supported by a hori- 
zontal axis, between two strong vertical pillars, screwed into a 
tripod base. The instrument with its appendages, turning on the 
horizontal axis, can thus be placed at any obliquity whatever 
with the vertical. The coarse adjustment of this microscope is 
made by a rack and pinion, by which the entire body is moved to 
QfCid from the stage. The object piece is set in a tube, which 
moves within the principal tube of the body, the motion being 
imparted to it by a fine screw with a milled head, which consti- 
tutes the fine adjustment. Two different kinds of stage are sup- 
plied, one called the lever stage, consisting of three plates of brass, 
the lowest of which is fixed, and the other two provided with 
guides and slides, and a lever by which they may be moved, to- 
gether or separately, in directions at right angles to e^h other ; 
the other form of stage also has two motions at right angles to 
each 0her, one produced by rack and pinion, and ib& oiSb^ by a 
screw whose axis is carried across the stage, and is turned by the 
left hand, while the rack and pinion is turned by the right hand. 

Messrs. Smith and Beck also construct other forms of micro- 

A A 4. 
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scope, which, though perfectly efficient, are cheaper and more 
simple. One of these is represented in Jig, 236., the details of 
which will be easily understood after the explanations given 
above, without further description. 

496. Mr. Parley’s mloroacope.— This artist has constructed 
instruments with provisions similar to those already described, 
but somewhat different in their form and details. He has, how- 
ever, recently introduced a microscope, which claims the ad- 
vantage of enabling the observer to examine living objects, such 
as animalcules, notwithstanding the inconvenience arising from 
their restless mobility causing them continually to escape from 
the field of view. The stage motion, with its appendages, con- 
trived by Mr. Varley, enables the observer, without difficulty, to 
pursue the object. 

lie has also contrived a phial microscope, by which aquatic 
plants and animals can be conveniently observed. 

497. UK. sracbet’a microaoopea. — M. Nachet, of Paris, has' 
acquired an European celebrity for the excellence of his instru- 
ments, and for the various inventions and improvements in their 
construction, by which he has extended their utility. He has 
constructed instruments in various forms, according to the uses 
to which they are to be applied and their price. For medical and 
chemical purposes, the body of the microscope slides in^ a vertical 
tube, the coarse adjustment being made by a rack and pinion, 
and the fine by a screw. The stage is firmly fixed under the 
object piece, *at the top of a hollow cylinder, within which the 
illuminating apparatus and other appendages are included. 

' One of the most recent novelties due to this eminent artist, is 
a form of microscope by which two or more observers may, at the 
same time, view the same object, thus conferring upon the com- 
mon microscope a part of the advantages which attend the solar 
microscope. This is accomplished by connecting two or more 
tubes, each containing its own eye piece, with a single tube con- 
taining an object piece ; it has been already shown that the axis 
of the tube containing the eye piece, may be placed at any desired 
inclination with that which contains the object piece, by placing 
in the angle fomed by the twa tubes, a reflector, or reflecting 
prism, in such a position, that the pencils of rays proceeding from 
the object piece shall be reflected to the eye piece, without other- 
wise deranging them. It is evident, therefore, that if the rays 
proceeding from the object piece could be at the same time re- 
ceiv 9 !id by two more reflectors, so placed as to reflect them in 
two or more directions, they might be transmitted along two or. 
more tubes in these directiems to two, or more eye pieces, through 
which the same object might thus be viewed at the same time, 
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and through the aame object piece by two or more different 
observers. 

A double instrument of this description is shown in fig, %% 7 ,y where A is 
the object piece directed vertically downwards on the stage ; above it is a 
case, containing a triangular prism which is so formed that the light reflected 



Fig. 237 Nachet’s Di>uulb Microscope. 


from its left side shall pass along the axis of the right-hand tube, and that 
reflected from its right side along the axis of the left-hand tube. Observers 
looking into eye glasses set in these tubes, would therefore both see the same 
object in precisely the same manner. 

It may perhaps be objected, that the focus ivbich would suit the eye of one 
observer, would not suit the other ; the difference, however, between the focal 
adjustments of different eyes is alwa^'s so inconsiderable, that it can be 
equalised by a small motion given to the tubes carrying the eye pieces. 

Microscopes, as they are usually mounted, reverse the objects, the top ap- 
pearing at the bottom, the right at the left, and vice versd. This being found 
inconvenient in instruments used for dissection, where the motion of the 
hand and the scalpel of the operator would be reversed, expedients are pro- 
vided by which the image is redressed, and the object viewed in its natural 
position. This is accomplished in the microscope represented in fig, 237,, by 
two prisms flxed at B in the tubes, which are placed at right angles 
to the lower prism a ; by this second reflection, the reversed image of the 
first reflection, being again reversed, is made to correspond with the nit^ral 
position of the object. 

498. JTaoliat** blnooular and ntereoneople mlcroMopeUi — 

An interesting variety of this form of instrument, which may be 
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cialed.. a binocular microscope^ is shown 
in fig. 238. In this case the two tubes, 
BC and containing the two eye 

pieces, are placed parallel to each other, 
the distance between them being regu- 
lated by the screws v v ; if this distance be 
so adjusted as to correspond with the dis- 
tance between tlie eyes of the same indivi- 
dual, the microscope may be used with both 
eyes, in the same manner as a double opera 
glass. This has the advantage of giving 
a stronger appearance of relief to the ob- 
jects viewed, which is especially desirable 
for a certain class of objects, such as crystals. 

The same maker has recently con- 
structed microscopes of a like form, hav- 
ing the properties of the stereoscope. 

499. Triple mlmroeoope* — A triple 
microscope, upon the principle above de- 



scribedviB shown va fig. 239., where a is the object piece, b the 
multiple prism, and c, c', and the three eye tubes. 
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500. Qnadraple mierosoope.— A similar instrument, with 
four eye tubes, including figures to illustrate the mode of observing 
with it, is shown in^/fjg. 240. 



Fig. 240. 

One of the advantages of this class of instruments is, that a professor and 
one or more of his pupils may view the process of a microscopic dissection 
which with a common microscope would be impossible, and to which the solar 
microscope would be inapplicable. Microscopic dissections, in general, can 
only be exhibited, to those who do not execute them, by their ultimate results. 
Any phenomena which are developed in their progress, can only be made 
known to others by descriptmi ; and it is not necessary to say how imperfect 
such a mode of communication must be, compared with direct observation. 


y« Tns Tblsicopb. 

501. Mnolple of fbo luntrnmont. — > The telescope is an in- 
strument by means of which an object is viewed distinctly wiuc;h 
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cannot be so viewed by tbe naked eye, by reason its distance. 
The term is derived from two Greek words, ri}\€ (tile), at a dis^ 
tance^ and crjcoirvw, J view. 

Its principle is identical with that of the compound microscope. 
An optical image of t&is object to be viewed is proiluced by means 
of a concave reflector, or a converging lens; and this image is 
then submitted to observation with a microscope composed of one 
or more converging lenses. 

Telescopes consist, therefore, of two classes, Keflectors and 
Refractors; the image being produced in the former class by 
concave reflectors, and in the latter by lenses. 

502. Tbe OreiToiian relleotlnp teleaoope. — A longitudinal 
section of this instrument is represented in 241. a b is a 



Fig. £41. 


large concave speex^fe. formed of an alloy of metals adapted to 
receive a high polisB^/k circular aperture is made in the centre, 
so that the reflecting portion of the speculum is that part only 
which is outside the circular aperture. A second concave >spe« 
culum 0 B;j^laced with its concavity in the other direction, at a 
distance ab greater than the focal length of the great spe- 
culum. The eye piece f is placed in a smaller tube inserted in 
the greater one opposite the opening of the great speculum. 

The extremity of the great tube being open, and presented to- 
wards the object of observation, an inverted image of this object 
is formed at m n in the principal focus of the great speculum a b. 
This image forms an object for the small speculum cp, and 
another image is formed in the conjugate focus m' n^; this latter 
image being iiivlrted with respect to rn and therefore erect with 
respect to the object. ' 

The pencils proceeding from cn are sometimes brought to a 
focus by the interposition of a converging lens e, called a field 
glass (470.), but this is not necessary. 

Ae image iw' n' is viewed by the eye glass r, which, as already 
explained, may be considered as a simple microscope. 

^ The telescope is mounted with proper apparatus, by which it 
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can be directed to the object, and by which it)9 ibcus can be regu-' 
lated. 

503. Caaseffraln's reflectlair telescope. ~ A longitudinal 
section of this ^strument is given in jig. 242. Its details are in 



Fig. 141- 


all respects similar to the Gregorian reflector, except that the 
second speculum ci> is convex, instead of being concave, and 
receives the pencils proceeding from ad before they come to a 
focus. It turns them back towards the eye piece, where an image 
is formed, as in the former ease. 

504. MTewtonian reflecting teleacope.~ A longitudinal sec- 
tion of this instrument is represented 243., where ab is the 
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great speculum which would form an image of the ot^ect at m n 
in its principal focus. But the pencils, before they arrive at that 
point, being received upon a plane reflector c d, placed at an angle 
of 45^ with the axis of the telescope, the image is formed at m' n' 
in a lateral tube inserted in the great tube, where it is viewed by 
an eye piece, as before explained. In this case the open end a of 
the great tube is directed towards the object, and the observer 
examines the object by looking in at the side of the telescope, in 
a direction at right angles to its length. 

In all these cases, the central rays bf the pencils directed upon 
the great speculum are lost. In the Gregorian and Cassegrain, 
the central portion of the speculum is removed, and in the ITew^ 
tonian telescope the central rays are intercepted by the plane 
reflector CD. ^ 

505. BerMlierB telescope. — The form of reflecting telescope 
which, until a recent epoch, had attained by far the greatest celer 
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brtty of any that had been constructed, is that which yras erected 
by Sir W. Herscheli and used by him with such signal success^ 
as to render his name memorable in the history of astronomical 
science. Herschel, after having constructed a g^at number of 
reflecting telescopes on the Newtonian principle, vaifing from seven 
to twenty feet in length, aided by the patronage of George III., 
completed in 1789 his celebrated telescope, forty feet in length, 
by which, on the very day it was completed, he discovered the 
sixth satellite of Saturn. The great speculum of this telescope 
measured nearly fifty inches in diameter, its thickness being three 
inches and a hali^ and its weight abiAt half a ton. The open end 
of the telescope being directed to the point of the heavens under 
observation, and the speculum being fixed at its lower, end, the 
observer is suspended in a chair, so as to be able to loo£ over the 
lowest part of the edge of the opening. The speculum being a 
little inclined to the axis of the tube, the image is formed near 
the lowest point of the edge of the opening, where it is viewed by 
the observer with proper eye pieces. 

The quantity of light obtained by this prodigious speculum, 
enabled Sir W. Ilerschel to use magnifying powers which greatly 
exceeded any which before his time had been applied. lie was 
thus enabled, in examining the fixed stars, to apply in some cases 
a magnifying power of 6450. 

This instrument is represented in jig. 244. (p. 368 )• « 

The instrument is mounted on a platform which revolves in 
azimuth on tf series of rollers. The telescope is placed between 
four ladders, which serve the double purpose of a framework for 
its support and a convenient means of approaching the superior 
end of the great tube. These ladders are united at the top by 
being bolted to a cross bar, to which the pulleys are attached. 
By one system of pulleys the telescope is raised or lowered ; and 
by another the gallery or balcony in which the observer stands is 
also raised or lowered, so as to enable him to look into the tube. 
These pulleys ore each worked by a windliss established on the 
platform below. The framing is strengthened by another system of 
diagonal ladders, as well as various masts and braces, which appear 
in the figure. The telescope, is so mounted that it can be raised 
until its axis is vertical, so that an objeW in the zenith can be 
observed vrith it. The observer’s gallery rests in grooves upon 
the ladders, and slides up and down easily and smoothly by the 
operation of the pulley, so that when the telescope tube is elevated, 
even^ the zenith, the observer can ascend and descend at plea- 
sure, by signals given to the man at the windlass. A small staircase 
is placed near the foot of one of the principal ladders, by which 
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obftrvers can mount into the gallery when it is let down to its 
lowest point. 

The total length of the telescope tube is 39 ft. 4 in., and its 
clear diameter 4 ft. lo in. It is constructed entirely of iron. 
The great speculum is placed in the lower end of the tube, the 
apparatus for adjusting it being protected by the wooden struc- 
ture which appears in the figure. The diameter of the speculum 
is 4 ft., and the magnitude of its reflecting surface is consequently 
1 2*566 square feet. It contains 1050 lbs. of metal. 

The axis of the speculum is so inclined to that of the tube, 
that its focus is at about two inches from ^the lower edge of the 
upper mouth of the tube, so that the observer, standing in the 
gallery with his back to the object, and lookiitg over the edge of 
the tube towards tlie speculum, can direct an. eye pie^e, con- 
veniently mounted at that point, upon the image of the object of 
observation formed by reflection in the focus. 

Three persons are employed in conducting the observations : the 
observer, who stands in the ‘gallery ; his amanuensis, who may 
either be in the gallery or in the wooden house below, receiving 
the dictation of the observer by a speaking tube ; and the person 
who works the windlass. 

506. Tlie leaser lloeee telescope.— This instrument, with its 
mounting, is represented in 245. The arrangements are so 
similar to those of the Herschelian instrument described above, 
that they will be easily understood from the plate without further 
description. The speculum is of 3 feet aperture, and 7*0686 square 
feet reflecting surface. The length of the telescope is 27 feet. It 
is erected upon the pleasure grounds at Parsonstown Castle, the 
seat of its illustrious constructor. The weight of metal in the 
speculum is about 1 3 cwt, 

507. Tbe greater Rouse telescope. — This stupendous instru- 
ment of celestial investigation, by far the largest and most powerful 
ever constructed, is represented in^s. 246. and 247., from draw- 
ings made for this work under the superintendence of his lordship 
himself. Fig. 247. presents a south, and jig. 246. a north view of 
the instrument. 

The clear aperture is 6 ft., and consequently the magnitude of 
the reflecting surface is 28*274 square feet, being greater lhan 
that of Herschel’s great telescope in the ratio of 7 to 3. 

The instrument is at present used as a Newtonian telescope 
(504.) ; that is to say, the rays proceeding along the axis of the 
great upeculum are received pt an angle of 45^ upon a second 
small speculum, by which the focus is thrown towards the side of 
the tube where the eye piece is directed upon them. Provision is, 
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Fig. 245 — The Lbmbr Rosse X^k^bscopb. Focal Length, 27 pbbt; 
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however, made to use the instrument also as an Herschelian tele- 
scope. 

The great tube is supported at the lower end upon a massive 
universal joint of cast iron, resting on a pier of stone work 
buried in the ground, and is so counterpoised as to be moved with 
great ease in declination. In all such instruments, when it is 
required to direct them to an object, they are first brought to the 
desired direction by some expedient capable of moving them more 
rapidly, and they arc afterwards brought exactly upon the object 
by a slower and more delicate motion. In this case, the quick 
motion is given by a windlass, worked upon the ground by an 
assistant at the command of the observer. The slow motion is 
imparted by a mechanism placed under the hand of the observer. 

‘ The extreme range of the telescope in right ascension, when 
directed to the equator, is i hour in time, or 15® in space; but 
when directed to higher declinations, its range is more extensive. 

The tube is slung entirely by chains, and is perfectly steady, 
even in a gale of wind. , , 

When presented to the south, the can be lowered until it is 
nearly horizontal; towards the nondi^jit can only be depressed to 
the altitude of the pole. The a]^p^atus of suspension is so 
arranged that the instrument may be worked as an equatorial, 
and it is even intended to apply a clockwork mechanism to it. 

The horizontal axis of the great universal joint, by which the 
lower end is supported, carries an index pointing to polar distance, 
and playing oa a graduated arc of 6 feet radius. By this means 
the telescope is easily set in polar distance. The same object is 
also attained, and with greater precision, by a 20-inch circle 
attached to the instrument. 

Two specula have been provided for the telescope, one of which 
contains 3^, and the other 4 tons of metal, the composition of which 
is 126 parts by weight of copper to 57^ of tin. # 

The great tube is of wood, hooped with iron, and is 7 feet in 
diametci, and 52 in length. The side walls, 1 2 feet distant from the 
tube, are 72 iiset in length, 48 feet in height on the outside, and 
56 feet on the inside. These walls are built in the plane of the 
meridian. 

A strong semicircle of cast iron, about 85 feet in diameter, is 
firmly bolted to the inside face of the eastern wall, and is seen in 
J^, 246. ; the telescope being connected with this circle by a strong 
racked bar, furnished with friction rollers attached to the tube, 
so that, the observer with a handle near the eye piece can move 
it on either side of the meridian to the distance of about 7^®, 
or half an hour of right ascension, on either side of an equatorial 
stpr. 
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The stairs and galleries for the observers are supported by the 
western pier. The first gallery commands a view of objects at an 
altitude of 42^ ; it consists of a strong, light, prismatic framing, 
sliding between two ladders attached to the southern ends of the 
piers. It is counterpoised, and can be raised to any required 
position by a windlass. This gallery appears on the ground in 
fig. 247., between the two ladders, and the windlass by which it 
is elevated is shown in 246. Three other gMleries are pro- 
vided at the summit of the western pier, whi(;h command the 
heavens to 5® below the pole; each of these are sup]>orted by two 
beams, which run between grooved wheels, and are drawn forward 
by an elegant piece of mechanism. These galleries hold twelve 
persons. 

“ I have enjoyed,” says Sir David Brewster, “ the great privilege 
of seeing this noble instrument, one of the moat wonderful combi- 
nations of art and science that the world has yet seen. I have 
in the morning walked again and again, and ever with new delight, 
along its mystic tube, and in. the evening, with its distinguished 
inventor, pondered over the marvellous sights wliich it discloses ; 
the satellites, and belts, and rings of Saturn, — the old and new 
ring, which is advancing witl^ its crest of waters to the body of 
the planet, — the rocks, and mountains, and valleys, and extinct 
volcanos of the moon, — the crescent of Venus, with its mountainous 
outline, — the systems of double and triple stars, — the nebulas and 
clusters of stars of every variety of shape, and those spiral nebular 
formations which baflle human comprehension, and constitute the 
greatest achievement in modern discovery.” * 

508. Kassells” telescope. — This is a reflector, the speculum of 
which has a clear diameter of two feet, with twenty feet focal 
length. The specidum metal is an alloy of copper and tin, with a 
small proportion of white arsenic. Mr. Lassells uses sometimes a 
small two-inch tpeculum, and sometimes a prism, to deflect the 
image towards the eye glass. The deposition of dew upon the 
prism is prevented by attaching to it a case containing a small 
piece of heated lead. The telescope is erected under a revolving 
cupola of thirty feet in diameter, which carries a stage for the 
observer. With this instrument, which is the work of Mr. Lassells 
himself, he has discovered four members of the solar system ; two 
satellites of Uranus, one of Saturn, and one of Neptune. 

The instrument was originally erected at Mr. Lassells’ resi- 
dence near Liverpool. In the latter part of 1852 he removed it 
to Malta, to obtain the advantages of a finer climate and ^ lower 
latitude. 


• Brew8ter*a ** Optics,” p. 499. 
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509. irasmytli's teleseope. — This instrument, invented by 
Mr. James Nasmyth, is a combination of the reflecting telescopes 
of Cassegrain and Newton. The rays reflected fVom the great 
speculum are received either upon a small speculum or prism 
placed in the axis of the tube, between the focus and the great 
speculum. By this they are reflected at right angles, and the 
image is formed in a tube inserted in one of the trunnions upon 
which the instrument turns. The image is then viewed in the 
usual way by an eye piece. The advantage of this arrangement 
is, that while the great tube is moved in altitude, the lateral tube 
in the trunnion is flxed. The observer can, therefore, survey the 
whole meridian, or any other vertical circle, without changing his 
position. 

The instrument Is moved in azimuth by means of a turn-table., 
like those used on ^railways for turning locomotive engines. The 
frame supporting the instrument, and the seat of the observer, are 
established upon a circular platform, which forms the upper sur- 
face of this turn-table, and by a .simple and easy* operation any 
desired azimuth can be given to it. 

Every requisite motion, both in , altitude and azimuth, can be 
imparted to the tube by the observfe himself. 

The length of the tube is twenty-eight feet, and its diameter 
fifty-four inches. 

510. Tbe Oalllean telescope. — Opera glass. — This tele- 
scope, which takes its name from Galileo, by whom it was first 
used, is a refi^acting telescope, the principle of which is repre- 
sented in 248. A B is the object glass, in the principal focus 



Fig. 248. 

of which, £, an inverted object of the image would be formed ; 
but before the pencils arrive at this point, they are received by a 
divergent lens c i>, which, destroying their convergence, causes 
them to enter the eye parallel, as they would if they proceeded 
from an object at a considerable distance. 

The general direction of the axes of tbe pencils, however, is not 
chan^d, and the eye consequently receives them as if they had 
proceeded from an object at the same distance from the eye as tbe 
image mn is from the eye glass cn. The apparent magnitude, 
therefore, of the object as seen with the eye glass c n, is measured 
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by the angle which the ima^e m n subtends at the centre of the 
lens c B ; and the apparent magnitude of the object is equal to 
the angle which the same image subtends at the centre of the 
object glass a b. 

If, therefore, we divide the focal length of the object glass by 
the distance of the eye glass from the image, we shall then obtain 
the magnifying power. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the focal length of the object 
glass is fifty inches, that the focal length of the eye glass is one 
inch, and that the eye of the observer is adapted to the reception 
of par^lel rays. In this case, the focal length of the object glass 
will be fifty times the distance of the eye glass from the image, 
and the telescope will magnify accordingly fifty times. But if the 
eye of the obMrver be adapted to the reception of diverging rays, 
then the eye glass c b must be removed further from the image 
than its focal length, and, consequently, the magnifying power 
will be less it would be for an eye adapted to parallel rays ; 
and if, on t1)j|^^^ntrary, the eye of the observer be adapted to 
converging rays, the eye glass must be moved near to the image, 
and the magnifying power wUI be greater. 

In all cases, the distance of the eye glass from the object glass 
is equal to the difference between their focal lengths, for eyes 
adapted to parallel rays. It is a little less for short*siglited, and 
a little more for long-sighted eyes. 

This form of telescope has long been disused for all purposes 
where very distant objects are observed. It is, hov^ever, still con- 
tinued with great convenience where the objects of observation 
are nearer, as in the case of opera glasses, which are nothing more 
than Galilean telescopes. 

These instruments have lately been mounted in pairs, so as to 
enable the spectator to use both his eyes, as with spectacles. 

511. Tlie aatronomioal teleaoope. — This is the name given 
to a refracting telescope, consisting of two convergent lenses, one 
used as an object lens, to form an image of the object to be ob- 
served, and the other as a simple microscope, to examine this 
image. The principle of this instrument has been already suffi- 
ciently explained in the case of the compound microscope, from 
which it differs in nothing but in the proportion of its parts, a b, 
Jig, 249., is the object glass ; an inverted image mn of the object 
M N is formed at its focus. 

This image is viewed by the eye piece cb, which for eyes 
adapted to parallel rays is placed at a distance from m n lal to 
its focal length. The image mn is seen under an angle equal to 
that which it subtends at the centre of the eye glass c b, and its 
apparent magnitude being equal to the angle whKh it subtends hi 
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the centre of the object glass ab, it follows that the magnifying 
power of the instrument is found, by dividing the focal length of 
the object glass by the focal length of the eye glass. The image, 



as seen in this ins^ment, is always inverted with r«Hipect to the 
object ^ but as it is used for astronomical purposes, this is unim* 
portant. , . 

512. Terrestrial teleseope.— When the teleshope described 
above is applied to terrestrial objects, it exhibits them inverted. 
This is corrected by interposing between the eye and the image 
other lenses, by which a second image is formed, Averted with 
respect to the first, and therefore erect with respect to the object. 
This arrangement is represented in^. 250., where ab is the object 



Fig. 250. 


and m n the first image which is inverted. A convergent lens c n is 
placed before this image, at a distance equal to its focal length ; 
consec}uently, the pencils proceeding from m n, after passing 
through c i>, will emerge with their rays parallel. These pencils 
are received by another converging lens of equal focal length e f, 
by which they are again rendered convergent, and are made to 
form the image m' n'j which is inverted with respect to m n, and 
erect with respect to the object. This image m' n' is viewed by 
the eye glass g h in the usual manner. 

513. Bye pleeee. — In the preceding exposition of tlie prih* 
ciple of the telescope it has been assumed, provisionally, that the 
optical image of the object produced, in the case of reflectors by 
the speculum, and in the case of refractors by the object glass, is 
examned by means of a single converging lens. Such a method 
is always practicable, but much greater distinctness of definition 
and freedom from aberration is produced, by using eye pieces com> 
posed of two {ffisino-convex lenses. 
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Such eye pieces are of two kinds. One in which the image is 
placed beyond the two lenses, and their effect is therefore, by 
their combined action upon the pencils, to render them parallel : 
these are called positive eye pieces, and having been adopted by 
the celebrated Rarnsden in the telescopes constructed by him, are 
sometimes designated by his name. 

In the other class of eye pieces the lens which is more distant 
from the eye receives the rays converging from t:ie object glass 
before they form an image, and, by increasing their convergence, 
the image is formed between the two lenses of the eye piece, and 
is yiew^ tlji^ugh the lens next the eye as a simple converging 
lens. This is called the negative eye piece, and having been 
first adopted by.Huyghens in his telescopes, is sometimes desig* 
-’^.ated by his n^e. 

514. PoBltlwe eye piece. — A positive eye piece, drawn upon 
a full scale, is^shown in fig. 251., where nn and i/ are the two 


Fig.isi. 

plano-convex lenses ; the plane side of the latter being turned 
towards the eye, and that of the former towards the object glass. 
Their convexities are consequently turned towards each other. 
Let oab he the axis of the telescope, and let ii be the image 
produced by the object glass at a distance from it equal to its 
focal length. The pencils of rays which diverge from ii will, 
after passing through the lens n n, be rendered less divergent, so 
that an imaginary image 1 1 will be produced at a greater distance 
from n i< than i 1, and this image will be viewed by the eye glass 
j/ j/. One effect of the lens n will be to bring rays upon x/ jl', 
which would otherwise pass beyond its edges, by which mesiis it 
enables the observer to comprehend within his view a greater' 
extent of the object. It is in this sense that the lens l x. is said 
to augment the field of view, and is therefore telled the fieU^ 
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glass ; the ' Ions 1/ being called the eye glass^ and their combi- 
nation the eye piece. ^ 

It is evident from what has been stated that the distance of the 
field glass from the object glass in such an eje piece is greater 
than the focal length of the latter. 

515. TNTegative eye piece. — A section of a negative eye piece 
drawn on a full scale is represented in fig. 252. 



In this case the plane sides of both lenses are presented to the 
eye. The field glass i«i<, placed at a distance from the object 
glass less than the focal length of the latter^ receives the pencils of 
rays o' o' before they form an image. Let 1 1 be the image which 
the object would have produced, if the rays had not been inter- 
cepted by It I*. This image will now be brought back and formed at 
a nearer to nn, and will have somewhat less dimensions. From 
this change of position and magnitude a greater number of pencils 
proceeding from it will pass through the eye glass n' i-' ; and the 
lens 1. n, having thus as before the effect of enlarging the field of 
view, is still called the field glass. 

Negative eye pieces have been generally adopted by preference 
by the most eminent continental opticians, and are constructed in 
general in the manner shown in the figure. A diaphragm, d n, is 
interposed between the lenses at the point where the image formed 
by tjre field lens is produced, and another diaphragm, £ £, is placed 
in front of the eye glass. 

516. Power of eye pleoee. — By means of the formulas which 
have been already explained for the determination of the foci of 
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lenses, it will be easy to determine all the circumstances attending 
•ihe application of eye pieces, whether positive or •negative, when 
the curvatures of the lenses, their apertures, and the focal length 
of the object glass are severally given. It will, however, be more 
satisfactory here to give the practical rules which have been 
adopted by the most eminent makers, founded partly on theory 
and partly on practice, for determining the relations between the 
focal lengths of the several lenses and their relative distances, cor- 
responding to any proposed magnifying power. We shall accord- 
ingly give these rules as applied to negative eye pieces. 

Let m ss the magnifying power, 

o = the focal length of the object glass, 

F=:the focal length of the field glass, 

> E = the focal length of the eye glass. 

The following rules ar^ those adopted? 

m X r = 2 xo ; 

that is, the magnifying power multiplied by the focal length of the 
field glass will be equal to twice the focal length of the object 
glass. 

If, therefore^ it be reqii&ed, with a given object glass, to find the 
focal length of the field glass necessary to produce a given mag- 
nifying power, it is only necessary to divide twice the focal length 
of the object glass by the magnifying powAr. 

If, on the other hand, it be required to find thg magnifying 
power corresponding to a given field glass, it is only necessary to 
divide twice the focal length of the object glass, by the focal length 
of the field glass. 

In all cases the focal length of the eye glass is one third of that 
of the field glass ; .that is, 

E = i P. 

The distance between the field glass and the eye glass is two 
thirds of F. . 

The aperture of the field glass = ^ f. 

The aperture of the eye glass 

E i> == ^ F. 

£ £ = -^ F. 

The distance of £ £ from j/ iJ is ~ f, and 
The distance of the eye from j/ e' is = f. 

In the following table, the magnifying powers produced byefour 
classes of eye pieces, in general use in the telescopes constructed 
by Frauenhofer and Cauchoix, are given, which correspond to the 
several focal lengths of the object glasses given in the first column v 
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The focal lengths of the field glasses of these four eye pieces are 
as follows — * 


I- 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


%•!$ Inches. 

1-50 .. 

1-00 „ 


0*666 


Focal Length of 
Object Glau. 

I. 

11 . 

irr. 

rv. 

Indiet. 

20 

>« 


£ 

6o 

30 

»♦ 

It 

99 

42 

48 

If 

f • 

n 


126 

g 

48 


108 

120 

i 

7 * 

96 

144 

216 


These rules have been adopted in the construction of the gre^^ 
telescopes erected by Frauenhofer at Munich, Dorpat, Pulkowa, 
in the United States, and elsewhere, and by Cauchoix in various 
places ; the principal being the great telescope of Sir James South, 
having 1 X ^ inches aperture and 1 8 feet focal length, and that of 
Mr. Cooper, of Sligo, having 12^ inches aperture and 24 feet focal 
length. 

The latter instrument is the large^ refractor hitherto con- 
structed, bearing a magnifying power dPiooo. Th€ Dorpat tele- 


scope by Frauenhofer has 14 
aperture. 

517. Pouillet’s metliod of 



rig. i«. 


feet focal length and 9 inches 

determinlngr tbe magrnifyinff 
power of teleeoopea. — This 
method, which is independent of 
any calculation founded upon 
the focal length of the lenses, 
consists in placing a white rule 
with black .•divisions at 50 or 
60 yards distance from the in- 
strument. In front of the eye 
glass, a little plane metallic re- 
flector o 253.) is placed, 
pierced with a hole about the 
loth of an inch in diameter to 
enable the eye to look through 
the eye glass. Near this is placed 
another plane reflector </, parallel 
to the first. When the instru- 
ment is directed to the rule, the 
observer sees its image magnified 
by the telescope through the hole 
in 0, and at the sflCme time sees 
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the rule itself in its natural mi^nitude by double reflection from 
two reflectors ; the rays received upon o' being reflected to Oy 
and thence to the eye. The two images of the rule, the one 
magnified and the other not, are thus seen superposed, and the 
observer can easily ascertain the relative proportion of their divi> 
sions. Thus, for example, if 20 divisions of the rule, as reflected 
by o, be equal to one division of the rule as seer through the 
telescope, tbe magnifying power is 20. 

518. MonntlBr of reftraetors. — Tbe apparatus by which these 
large instruments are directed to any required points of the firma- 
ment, are very various, according to their magnitude and the 
circumstances under which they are applied. As an example, we 
have given in^. 254. a representation of the mounting adopted 
”“by Cauchoix for his largest class of instruments. 

The instrument is placed in an angular bed u u, supported upon 
a framing, c, of adequate strength. It is moved through a certain 
angle laterally by a pinion v, which works in a curved rack m m. 
When a greater lateral change of direction is required than can be 
obtained by this rack u m, the object is accomplished by shifting 
the position of the entire stand by means of the castors n b n. 

The instrijment is teved vertically by means of a pair of 
winches s s, attached to me ends of an axle r, on which a pinion is 
fixed which works in a wheel fixed on the axle t, upon the ends of 
which are two pinions, in which two endless chains, 9 g, work ; 
these endless chains pass over rollers at the top and bottom of the 
frame, and being attached to a sliding piece 0 0, rai/e it and lower 
it. This sliding piece 00 is jointed to a frame n n, which is hinged 
upon the frame c, the latter being itself hinged upon the top of 
the stand at v. When the frame j> is raised or lowered, the frame 
c is also necessarily rmsed or lowered. The object glass is inserted 
in the upper end df Ihe great tube e, and the eye piece in the lower 
end of the smaU^tube m. Beside the great telescope is a small 
telescope z, called a finder, the use of which is to enable the ob- 
server with greater facility to direct the great telescope to any 
desired object. Owing to its small field of view, this process would 
be attended with some difficulty and delay if no such aid were 
supplied ; but the small telescope 2 can be at once directed to an 
object, and since its axis is parallel to that of the great telescope, 
the axes of both instruments will always be directed to the same 
point ; so that when an object is brought into the centre of the 
field of the finder, it will also be in the centre of the field of the 
great telescope. 
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Fig; Z54 — CAUCiioix*g^TELBBCoPB Stand, Imperial Observatory, Paris. 


VK The Magic Lantbrv, 

519. The magic lantern is an optical instrument adapted for 
exhibiting pictures, painted on glass in transparent colours, on a 
'large scale by means of magnifying lenses* 
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It has been shown (156.9 et seq.) that when a picture, or other 
‘^-.‘^biect, is placed in front of a convex lens, at a distance from it 
somewhat greater than its focal length, such picture or object will 
be reproduced upon a screen, placed at a certain distance behind 
the lens, that distance being greater, the nearer the picture in front 
of the lens is to its principal focus. This is the principle upon 
which the magic lantern is constructed. 

520. Common form. — It varies in form and arrangement, 
according to its price and the circumstances under which it is 
used, but in general consists of a lantern,^. 255., within 



which a strong lamp n is placed, having a bent chimney at the top, 
to allow the smoke and heated air to escape, while the light is 
intercepted. 

In front of the lamp, and on a level with its flame, a tube is inserted, in 
which a large convex lens A is fixed, by means of which the light of the 
lamp is condensed upon the picture placed opposite the lens a, by sliding it 
through a groove, c D. From this mode of fixi;^ the picture, the latter has 
generally been c^led a slider.” In the tube thus projecting flrom the 
lantern, another sliding in it, as one tul^ of an opera glass 

slides in the othe|f^y . of this second tube a convex lens b is set, 

and the tube the ftTiall be.a 

little ^ttgfh nf the lens b. A large screen f, made 

ofwhite canvas, which may be much improved by covering it with paper, is 
then placed at a distance ^m b, and at right angle to the axis of the lens. 
By properly adjusting the tube b, and the distance of the screen f, the pic* 
ture upon the slider in od will be reproduced at e upon the screen, on an 
enlarg^ scale. 

It must be observed, however, that as the picture will be inverted, with 
relation to the object, it will be necessaiy to tiuai the slider in cd upside 
down, Iql order to have the picture on the screen in its proper position. 

To increase the illumination of the sliderj^ concave reflector m x is 
usually placed behind the lamp, by which the light projected upon the lens 
A is increased. 4. betleir effect, however, may be produced by simply 
bending a sheet bf white paper or pasteboard round the inside surface of 
the lantern. 
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521. power. — With the same lantern^ and the 
same slider, a picture of any desired magnitude can be produced^ 

To increase the picture, it Is only necessary to push in the lens B, so as to 
bring it closer to the slider, and to remove the screen f to a greater distance- 
But it must be remembered that eveiy attempt to enlarge the picture will 
not only be attended with greater indistinctness, owing to spherical aberra- 
tion, and more appearance of colours at the edges of the figures, owing to 
chromatic aberration, but also the brightness of the picture will be greatly 
diminished, since it is evident .that, the greater the surface over which the. 
light by which the slider is iltuminated is diffused, the more faint, in the . 
same proportion, wiil the pi^ure oh such surface be ; and, since the magni- 
tude of such surface increases in the same proportion as the square of itS^ linear 
<1imensions, it follows that when the picture has double the height or width, 
it will be four times less bright. 

The body of the lantern should be large, so that it may no^ ' 
become inconveniently heated. The best oil should be burnt in 
the lamp, so as to diminish the smoke and disagreeable odour. 
The glass chimney of the lamp should be made as high as possible, 
and the wick should be of large calibre. 

522. The pictures on the sliders should be as large as possible, 
in order to ensure sufficient illumination on the screen. With a 
given magnitude of picture on the screen, and a given force of 
lamp, the illumination will be proportional to the magnitude of 
the slider. If a small slider be used to produce a picture on the 
screen of a given magnitude, the confusion arising from both 
kinds of aberration will be greater than if a larger one were 
used. 

523. There are two ways of exhibiting the pictures on a screen : * 
in one, the lantern is placed in front ' of the screen, with the 
spectators ; in that caise'^e picture is seim^vby the light reflected 
from the screen, after having been ptt>jefte^upon it by the 
lantern. 

Care should, therefore, be taken that -i^M^rebyll penetrate 
through the screen, since all such and the 

picture on the screen would be proportftHiiiUy more faint. A 
screen composed of muslin, or any other textile fabric, would in 
sudi case be defective, inasmuch as more or less of the light would 
penetrate it. The best sort of screen is one made of strong white ^ 
paper, pasted on canvas,, and stretched on a frame, as canvas is for 
a picture. ^ 

When the magic loiitern is used for purposes of amusment, 
rather than those of inst^ction, it is generally found desirable to 
use aiemi-transpar^t screen, '^e Lantern being mounted on otte 
side of the ^reen, and the spectators plac^ Ch th^th^, as shotm 
in Jig* 256. In this case, the screen should be Wde of ^Wliite 
:ausliu or fine calico, stretched upon a fhime, its transparency 
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beinf; increased by wetting it well with water. In some cases the 
'SiU'islin is prepared with wax or oil, which may oe convenient to 



Fig. £56. 

save the trouble < of wetting it, but which in othef respects does 
not answer the purpose better. 

524. Pliaataamagorla. — When the pictures are produced 
through a transparent screen, the exhibil^r, being concealed from 
the spectators, may make them vary in magnitude ; first gradually 
increasing, and then gradually diminishing. This is accomplished 
by moving the lantern gradually and alternately from and to- 
wards the screen, varying the focus during the motion, so as to 
render the picture upon the screen always distinct. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the nozzle of the lantern is first placed in 
actual contact with the screen. The picture on the screen will then be ex- 
cMingly small, and the spectators, to whom the screen is invisible, will 
imagine the object to be at a great distance. Let the exhibitor then move 
back the lantern slowly from the screen, keeping the focus constantly ad- 
justed, the picture on the screen will then be gradually enlarged, and the 
impression produced on the spectators will be, that its increased magnitude is 
produced by the gradual approach of the object towards them ; and so com- 
plete is this delusion, that the rapid increase of magnitude of the^'picture 
actually startles even per^ous who are most famiUar^ with the optical causes 
which produce the effect. It sometimes appears as if the object would ap- 
proach, 80 as to come in aet'nal collision with the spectator. 

When the ob'ect seems thus to be brought near the spectator, it is made 
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retire gradually by moving the lantern towards the screen, the eiFect being 
produced by theVrAdual diminution, of the image upon the screen, a{i(iU'^>>* 
is continued until the nozzle of the lantern, coming again in contact with the 
screen, the object seems again to be lost in the distance, its magnitude being 
reduced to a mere point. The exhibitor seizes this moment to change the 
picture, displacing one slider by the introduction of another, a manoeuvre 
which, when adroitly performed, will escape the notice of the spectators. The 
new picture is then exhibited in the same way. 

Effects of thia kind have bee^ denominated phantasmagoria,” 
from the Greek Words ^oavaor/ia (phantasma), a spectre^ and ayo- 
pooMoi (agoraomai), I meet 

525. BiMolwIiig wiewa. — Interesting and amusing effects are 
produced by placing two lanterns of equal power, so as to throw 
pictures of precisely equal magnitude on the same part of the san^^ 
screen. A sliding cover is placed in front of the nozzle of each of 
the lanterns, and these are moved simultaneously in such a man- 
ner, that when the nozzle of one lantern is completely opened, 
that ef the other is completely closed, so that, according as the 
former is gradually closed, the latter is gradually opened. 

To illustrate this class of effects, which always create an agreeable surprise, 
let us suppose that two sliders are placed in the lanterns, one representing a 
landscape by day, and the other representing precisely the same landscape 
by night, and let the nozzle of that which contains the day landscape be 
open^, ^e other being closed : the picture on the screen will then represent 
the day landscape. If the covers of the nozzles be now slowly moved, so that 
that of the lantern which shows the day landscape shall be gradually closed, 
and that of thc^other shall be gradually opened, the effect on the screen will 
be that the daylight will gradually decline, the view assuming, by slow de- 
grees, the appearance of approaching night. This gradual change will go on, 
until the nozzle of the lantern containing the day picture has been completely 
closed, and that containing the night picture completely opened, when the 
change from day to night will be accomplished, the picture^ on the screen 
being then a night landscape. 

The optical effect produced by two lanterns working together, 
called dissolving views, with which the public has been rendered 
familiar at several of the public institutions in London, depends 
on the alternate opening and closing of the nozzles of two lan- 
terns, in the manner here described. The mistiness and confusion 
which is exhibited in the gradual disappearance of the one vijew, 
and the gradual i^pearance of, the other, arises from the circum- 
stance of the nozzles of both lanterns being partially open at the 
same moment, so that both views, faintly illuminated, are pro- 
iected upon the screen at the same time. The mixture of their 
outliftfa and colours produces the mistiness and confusion, with 
which all spectators of such exhibitions are familiar. According 
as the nozzle of the lantern, which contains the disappearing view, 
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1-;,^ more and more closed, and that which contains the appearing 
more and more open, the latter becomes more and more dis- 
tinct, and becomes perfectly so, when the one lantern is completely 
V^losed, and the other is completely opened. 

526. Zlliuntnatioii of pietnrea by yaa and eleotrlo llffbt. — 
For family and school purposes, a good lamp is the most conve- 
nient means of illuminating the sliders ; but where exhibitions are 
produced before larger and adult audiences, other and more eSec- 
tual means of illumination are resorted to. For several years, 
the lanterns by which dissolving views, and other effects, have 
been produced in the public exhibitions in London, have been 
illuminated by the oxy-hydrogen light. This light proceeds from 
^ ^ ball or cylinder of lime, rendered incandescent, or white hot, by 
tfie dame of a blow pipe, from which a mixture of oxygen and 
hydrogen gases, in the proportion in which these gases produce 
water, issues. 

It might be imagined that the light produced by a piece of 
solid matter like lime, however intensely heated, could' never be 
brilliant enough to produce a strong illumination; nevertheless, 
the light radiated from the lime in this case, was the most intense 
artificial light which had ever been produced, until the invention 
of another, which we shall presently notice. 

In the oxy-hydrogen lanterns, the cylinder of lime is mounted 
so as to occupy the place of the flame of the lamp in the axis of 
the lenses. The flame of the blow pipe is projected upon that 
side of it which is presented towards the lenses, and since the 
lime, though it does not undergo combustion, is gradually wasted 
by the action of the flame, it is kept in slow revolution by clock- 
work, connected with the axis upon which it is supported, so as 
to present to the flame successively different parts of its surface. 

This method of illumination, though still continued, is greatly 
surpassed in splendour by that of the electric light, which has 
recently been applied to the magic lantern by M. Dubose, the 
successor of M. Soleil, the celebrated Paris optician. 

The electric light is produced by bringing two pieces of charcoal, 
previously put in connection with the poles of a voltaic battery, 
nearly into contact ; the volta current will then pass from one to 
the other, the ends of the charcoal thus nearly in contact becom- 
ing incandescent, and entitting the most brilliant artificial light 
which has ever yet been produced. < 

The method of mounting this illuminating apparatus in the lantern is 
shown in^. 257. 

The wires h k, being connected with the poles of the battery, are attached 
to two pieces of metal, the negative wire h communicating with the upper 
pencil of charcoal, e,and the positive wire k with the lower charcoal pcncilir 
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The points of the pencils being nearly in contact, the light will be produced 
in the manner jolt explained. ^ ^ ' 



Fig. 157. 


Although the charcoal does not, properly speaking, undergo , combustion, 
it is gradually wasted, and when the points would thus become sepa- 
rated, the current would be suspended, and, therefore, the light would 
cease. To prevent this, and to maintain the illumination, an apparatus con- 
sisting of clockwork Is provided in the case p, by which the chared pencil, a, 
is kept nearly in contact with the pencil, c. Whe clockwork is so constructed 
that its motion is governed by the current. 

M. Duboso has contrived means, by which a single electric light 
will ferve to illuminate at the same time two lanterns, placed side 
by side for exhibition. This is accomplished by placing the light 
b^ween two reflectors, so inclined diat each reflects it in the 
* (Urection of the axis of one of the lanterns. 
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VII. Tai Sol Am Microicofb, * 

As an instrument for popular and general instruction, the solar 
mibro8CO{^ holds a high place. Until recently^ its use has been 
restricted in these climates, by the circumstance of bright sttn« 
shin^ and a room having a suitable aspect, being conditions indis- 
pensable for its performance. But by the substitution of the oxy- 
hydrogen light, and, more recently still, of the electric light, the 
utUiiy and pleasure, derivable from this instrument of popular 
iifostration, have been immensely eietended. 

527. The principle of the solar microscope is the same as that 
of the magic lantern already explained. 

iDStmment consists of two parts, essentially distinct one from another : 
me first, the illuminating ; and the second, the magnifying part. Since it 
is desired to exhibit a very enlarged optical image o( a very minute object, 
and since the light which is spread over the image can only be that which 
falls on the object, it is evident that the brightness of the image will be more 
faint than that of the object, in the exact proportion in which the surface of 
the former is greater than that of the latter. To illustrate this, let us suppose 
that the object exhibited is an insect, a quarter of an inch in length, and 
that it is magnified 40 times in its linear dimensions, the length of the 
optical image will then be 10 inches, and its surface will be 1600 times 
greater than that of the object. The light, therefore, which illumihates the 
object, supposing the whole of it to be transmitted to the optical image, 
being diffused over' a surface 1600 times greater, will be 1600 times more 
faint. But, in fact, the whole of the light never is transmitted, a consider- 
able part of it being lost in various ways in passing fW>in the olject to the 
screen. The necessity, therefore, for veiy intense iUuminatioii in this instru- 
ment must be evident 

If these conditions were not borne in mind, it might appear that 
a magic lantern might be converted into such a microscope, by 
merely increasing the magnifying power of the lenses ; but the 
light of the lamp, which .is sufficient' to illuminate a picture mag- 
nified 10 or 12 times in its linear, and, therefore, from 100 to 
144 times in its superficial dimensions, would be utterly insuf- 
ficient, if it were rendered 1600 times more feeble. 

528. lUnmlnatlav apparatw. — The illuminating apparatus 
of the solar microscope consists pf a large convex lens, upon which 
a cylindrical sunbeam of equal diameter is projected. This lens 
causes the rays of such a sunbeam to converge to a point, and 
they are received upon tMb object to be exhibited before their 
convergence to a focus, and at such a distance from the focus, 
that the Ontire object shall be illuminated by them. In fact, the 
rays may be considered as forming a cone whicH is cut at nght 
angles to its afxis by the slider upon which the object is fixed. 

Let c c, 258., be the condensing lens ; let V be the focus to whuh the 
rays would be made to converge, but being intercepted by the slider s s, they ^ 
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are collected upon the einall circular opening o o in the elider, and in this 
circular opening ^he small micro.* copic objMt to be exhibited is mountAd^ 
between two thin plates of glass. 


Fig. * 58 . .c " 

Now^ it is evident that the intensity of the light thus projected upon the 
objeett will be greater than that with which it would be illuminated without 
the interposition of the lens cc, in the exact proportion of the surface of the 
lens G c to the surface of the circular opening o o. Thus» for example, if the 
diameter of the lens c o be 5 inches, ^d the diameter of the opening o o 
half an inch, the diameter of the lens will be 10 times, and, therefore, its m- 
face 100 times greater than that of the opening 00. In that case the object 
would be illuminated with a light just 100 times more brilliant than if the 
sun’s light fell directly upon it, without passing through the lens oa 

It is found convenient in some cases to condense the light by means of two 
lenses. The cone of rays proceeding from o c might be received upon another 
condensing lens, by which its convergence might be increased. The advan* 
tage of this arrangement is that the distance of the object Arom cc» and 
therefore the length of the microscope, is rendered less than it otherwise 
would be. ^ 

There is, however, one practical inconvenience to be guarded 
against in this arrangement. The lens c c, which condenses the 
sun^s light upon the object, also condenses its heat, and if the 
same object be exposed in the instrument for any considerable 
time, it would thus be injured or destroyed. This inconvenience 
may be obviorted by the interposition of certain media, which, while 
they are pervious to the sun's light, are impervious to its heat ; 
such media are said to be athermanous.* 

By the interposition of such %medium, the object may be pre- 
vented from reemving any increased temperature whatever. 

It happens that water, which is the most convenient medium 
for this purpose, is very imperfectly pervious to heat, and is ren- 
dered almost completely athermanous by dissolving in it as much 
aluid^ as it is oajpable of hdlding in solution. The object, there* * 
for^ is perfectly protected from the effects of heat, by placing 

* From the Greek negative a (a), and (tbSrmb) Aeof; 
oc 4 
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between tbe slider and the condensing lens a cell, consisting of 
parallel plates of glass; fixed at about an inch asunder, and 
fillea with such a saturated solution of alum. The light inter- 
cepted hy this is altogether inconsiderable, while the whole of the 
heat is stopped by it. 

529. Magnifying apparatna. — The magnifying part of the 
solar microscope consists of an achromatic lens, or combination of 
lenses, of very short focal length ; this being brought before the 
object, at a distance from it a little greater than its focal length, 
will produce a highly magnified optical image of the object, upon 
a screen placed at a proper distance before it. 

In the case of the magic lantern, it is not indispensable to incur 
the expense of achromatic lenses, and even the expedients to * 
correct the spherical aberration are but little attended to. The 
magnifying powers used in that instrument not being great, and 
the object exhibited not requiring extreme accuracy of delinea- 
tion, the expense which would be incurred in producing large 
lenses free from the aberrations is not necessary. But in the 
3ase of microscopic objects, where great magnifying powers 
ire applied, lenses in which thb aberrations are not corrected 
ivould produce images so confused and indistinct as to be alto- 
gether useless. Achromatic combinations, therefore, in which the 
ipherical aberrations are also corrected, are in this case indis- 
pensable. 

As in the magic lantern, the same lenses may be applied, so as 
:o produce difierent magnifying effects. If the distance of the 
enses from the object were so great as twice their focal length, 
be image would be projected upon the screen at a distance in front 
>f the lens also equal to twice its focal length, and would in that 
)ase be exactly equal to the object, and consequently there would 
36 no amplification at all. As the lenses, however, are moved 
learer to the object, the distance at which the image would be 
brmed and its magnitude would be increased, and this increase 
v'ould go on without practical limit, until the distance of the lens 
rom the object would become equal to its focal length, in which 
!ase the image, having been enlarged beyond bounds, would alto- 
gether disappear. 

In practice, therefore, the focuf^of the lens is brought to such a 
listance from the object, that the image upon the screen shall have 
. magnitude sufilcient for all the purposes of exhibition. It is not 
iesirable, however, in any case, to push the amplifying power of 
he instrument too far^ because the il^imination of the imagi^ in 
bat case becomes inconveniently fiiint ; and if there be any causes 
f aberration unoorrected in the lenses, whether spherical or chro* 
latic, their effects will be rendered more apparent. 
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530. A4iiMtmeats. In the mounting of the instrument, pro- 
visions are necessary for varying, within certain limits, the disto^\^ 
of the object, as well from the iUuminating as from the ampli^ing 
lenses. If the object be very minute, it is necessary that it should 
be illuminated with proportionate intensity ; and, therefore, that it 
should be moved very near to the focus of the illuminating lens, 
c c. If it be larger, this position would, however, be unsuitable, 
inasmuch as the light would be collected upon a small part of it, to 
the exclusion of the remainder. In that case, therefore, the object 
must be brought farther in advance of the* focus, f, of the illumi- 
nating lens, so as to intersect the cone at a point of greater section, 
and thus to receive a light which, though less intense, will be 
diffused over its entire surface. 

The amplification required will be greater in proportion as tte ' 
object is smaller. For very minute objects, therefore, the ampli- 
fying lens must be brought nearer to the object, and the screen 
must be removed farther from it, while for larger objects the 
arrangement would be the reverse. 

531. Screen. — All that has been said on the subject of the 
screen in the case of the magic lantern will be applicable to the 
solar microscope, except that, in this case, the method of showing 
the object through a transparent screen is objectionable, because of 
the light which is lost by it, and for other reasons; and, besides, it 
is useless, that method of exhibition being adapted only for phan- 
tasmagoria, and other similar subjects of amusement. 

532. Jn what has been explained above, it has been assumed that 
a beam of solar light is thrdlirn upon the condensing lens c c, in 
the direction of its axis. Now it is evident that it could never 
happen that the natural direction of the sun’s rays would coincide 
with that of the axis of the tube of the microscope ; for, that axis 
being necessarily horizontal, or nearly so, the sun, to throw its rays 
parallel to it, should be in the horizon. Some expedient, there- 
fore, is necessary, by which the direction of a sunbeam can be 
changed at will, and thrown along the axis of the tube. 

The obvious method of accomplishing this is by means of a plate 
of common looking-glass; such a plate, being conveniently mounted 
in front of the condensing lens, may always have such a position 
given to it that it will reflect the* sunbeam which will fall upon it 
in the direction of the axis of the tube. 

But since, by reason of its diurnal motion, the sun changes its 
position in the heavens 6cowi ininute to minute, the position of the 
refleQf»r, which at one timis would throw the light in the proper 
direction, would cease to do so after the lapse of a short inter^. 
A proper provision must be made, therefore, by which the positioil 
of the reflector may be changed frenn time to time with the motion 
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of the sun in die firmament, so that it shall always reflect' the light 
"bi^ proper direction. • 

53 wtenntlBy. A perspective view of the solar microscope, 
mounted in the most efficient manner, is given in Jig. 259. ; but 



the prindple of its perfiirmance will be more easily understood by 
reference to the sectional diagram in 260:, where c c is they 
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condennng lent, and a Hlhe mirror which receives the sun’s light, 
and reflects it inithe direction of the axis of the tube. 

. A* 

This mirror turns on a hinge, by which a may be inclined at any desired 
angle to the axis of the tube; and a provision is also made by which it can 
be turned' round the axis, so that its plane may be presented in any desired 
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direction to ttie sun : a smaller condensing lens is interposed, upon which the 
rays, converging from c c, are received, and by which, with increased con- 
vergence, th^ are projected upon the opening o o in the slider s s. Ill which 
the object is mounted. 

The tube in which the slider ss is inserted, and which carries the smaller 
condenser, Slides within another tube, in the end of which the greater con- 
denser oc is set By this arrangement the section of the cone of light 
which falls upon the opening o o, may be varied, according to the magnitude 
of the object 

The amplifyii|g lens,^ or lenses, lu are conveniently mounted in a tube, 
which can be moved within certaindimits to or from the object so as to ac- 
commodate Uie fbcns to the position of the screen xi, upon which the image 
is projected. 

After these explanations, the reader will have no difficulty in compre- 
hending the instrument as shown in perspective inj^. 159. 

A board, a A b b, is pierced by a large circular aperture, the diameter of 
which is a little greater than that of the larger condensing lens; a square 
brass plate, da bb, to which the microscope is attached, is screwed upon 
this board in such a position that the condensing lens shall be concentric 
with the bole in it and, consequently, that the axis of the instrument shall 
be at right angles to the bound. 

The plane mirror m, by which the light of the sun is reflected along the 
axis of the instrument is mounted outside the board a A bb, movjng on a 
hinge, as already described; and screws are provided at cc/, by means ot 
which its inclination to the axis of the microscope can be varied at pleasure, 
and also by which it can be turned round the axis, the screw which govehis 
its motion moving on the dicnlar opening a d. By these means, whatever 
be the position of the sun in the heavens, such a position cau always be 
given to the plane of the mirror, that the light may be reflected dong the 
axis of the microscope. 

The great condeqsing lens is set in the larger end of the conical tube t, and 
the lesser in the end of the cylindrical tube t'; the latter tube being'moved* 
^ vithin the former by an adjusting screw, which appears at its side. By the 
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second condensing lens, the light is collected uf^n the opening in the slide, 
which is held between two plates n, pressed together withf spiral springs. 
^i>e tube Tf consists of two parts, one moving within the other, like those 
of the telescope. 

The amplifying lenses are mounted in a brass ring, k, carried by the upright 
piece, I, so that its optical axis shall coincide with that of the illuminating 
apparatus. This optical part can be moved to and from the object, by means 
of a rack and pinion, f, attached to the piece h, which slides In the box g. 

The structure and principle of the instrument being understood, it only 
remains to explain the method of using it. 

The room in which the operations are conducted should have sufficient 
depth to allow the space between the microscope and the screen, which is 
necessary for the formation of an image of the required magnitujje. This 
space will vary with the magnifying power required, but in general zo or 12 
feet beyond the nozzle of the instrument is sufficient. The room should be 
rendered as dark as possible, to give effect to the image, which, however well 
i!iluminated, is always incomparably less bright than would be objects re* 
ceiving the light of day. The vdndow shutters should therefore be carefully 
closed, and all the interstices between them stopped. If the room be pro* 
vided with window curtains, they should be let down and carefully drawn, 
lu a word, every means should be adopted to exclude all light, except that 
which may enter through the microscope. 

An opening being provided ih a convenient position in one of the window 
shutters, corresponding in magnitude with the aperture in the board a a, b b, 
the latter is screwed upon the window shutter so that the two openings shall 
coincide. The mirror m will then be outside the window shutter, while the 
instrument and its appendages will be inside. The window selected should, 
of course, be one having such an exposure that the sun’s rays can be re- 
flected by the mirror in the direction of the axis of the tube. 

To adjust the instrument, remove the piece n, which supports the slider, 
so that the light may pass unobstructed to the amplifying lens. By varying 
the position of the reflector sf, by means of the milled heads c c/, a position 
will be found in which a uniformly illuminated disc will appear on the screen ; 
this disc may be rendered more clear and distinct by adjusting the instrument 
by means of the rack and pinion attached to the tube. 

When these preliminary adjustments are made, the piece n is replaced, and 
an object inserted in it; the instrument being then more exactly focussed, a 
distinct image of the object, upon a large scale, will be seen on &e screen. 

The management of the instrument will vary with the nature of the object. 
If it be a very transparent one, a strong light thrown upon it would cause it 
almost to disappear. The light, therefore, in such case, must be so regulated 
as to produce the image in the most fovourable manner, which may always 
easily be accomplished by moving the tube in and out of the tube t, until 
the desired result is obtained. 

When the experiments are continued for any considerable interval, it will 
be necessary, from time to time, to accommodate the reflector m to the shift- 
ing position of the sun, whidi may always be done by the milled beads c <y. 
This adjustment, however, might be superseded hy mounting the mirror m 
upon aa apparatus called a Heliostat, the effect of which is, to mal-e the 
mirror move with the sun, by means of clockwork. Such an apparatus, 
however, is expenidve, and the a 4 }ustment above described is attended with 
no great inconvenience or difficulty. 
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V111. The Gas and Photo-Electric Microscopes. 

534. A large proportion of the utility and pleasure derivable 
from the solar microscope is in these climates lost by the uncer- 
tainty and infrequency of sunshine. The invention of the oxy- 
hydrogen light, alre^y described (526.), has rendered this 
interesting instrument independent of the sun. Its application 
to the solar microscope is in all respects similar to its use in 
the magic lantern. It is placed at a certain point in the axis of 
a large converging lens, at a distance from the centre of the lens 
greater than its focal length ; the lens by this means renders the 
rays diverging from the lime convergent, and they are generally 
received as in the solar microscope upon a second converging lens 
of smaller diameter, by which they are collected upon the object 
to be illuminated. 

535. A mechanism of clockwork is usually provided to keep 
the pencil of lime in a state of slow revolution, so that it shall be 
evenly worn over its entire surface. 

536. Tlie pboto-eleotrlo mlcroaeope. — A great improve- 
ment, however, has been more recently introduced by the substi- 
tution of the electric for oxy-hydrogen light. The application of 
this expedient to the magic lantern has been already explained, 
(526.), but in its application to the microscope, several pro- 
visions have been introduced to insure its uniformity and continu- 
ance, which merit notice. 

537. Xta Uluminatliiir apparatus. — The illuminating ap 
paratus of the photo-electric microscope in its most improved form 
is represented in fg, 261., where t is a large converging lens, 
which coiTesponds with the great illuminating lens cc, ifig- 260.), 
in the solar microscope. 

The pencils of charcoal a and b, which produce the light, are so mounted 
that the point of greatest splendour shall be accurately in the axis of the 
lens t, and that their extremities are kept constantly at that distance from 
each other which produces light of the greatest brilliancy. For this purpose 
provisions are made by which the points of these pencils, according as they 
are worn away by the action of the voltaic current are moved towards 
each other, but at the same time are prevented from approaching each 
other closer than that limit of distance^ which gives the light the greatest 
splendour. 

The pencils a and b are fixed in sockets c and d, which are urged towards 
eadi o^er spiral springs in the same manner as the candles in carriage 
lamp»^are pudied upwards. ThcM springs, however, are controlled and 
prevented from acting upon the pencils ^ charcoal, except when the 
light declines in eplendonr by the distance between the charcoal points 
becoming too great This is accomplished" by the folicniring ing^ons 
expedient : — - 
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the c<^M^p|^^‘yNi|wp^ powedtt^'Mj|feteoHiBil^^ coil 

of ^ of electric eitimt whmC ^i^iw^;ii»lf^eeii 

the chaix!^ ]|;loinfii'Jt ^ feng as this cuirent flo^-ivl^'Siimald&t'j^ 
the light ihpdiKied the necessary spleiM<w» wd^tfae aliMBC^ mag- 

net wiA. be xehdeced so powerful that it will hold the contact pioee 'upon its 
poles, s^ihe feece^ so as it.is ^ue held» will keep.tha dejliiait In such a 
position da to the spdiige^mxn; acting: bn ^e bhfu;c(Ml;t!»endU But 

when reaspn the waste of the charcoal We^^ of the cumnt, 

the diatbhce ^tween the points of the pencdfdln^did^ihhreai^ the light 
declinw jb 0pkfttdoiir/;aiid the current passii^ wHh difflcidty^1b(^een the 
pencils^ loses some degree dT its intensity. At tbe same tinui'^ihe electro- 
magnet loses in a ptopbittonate degree its attracting forces andi letting go 
the contact pieces allows the springs to act upon ^e pencils and move them 
towards each other. As' they approach each otli(0£ the current is re-esti - 
blished, the splendour of the light restored, and the electro-magnmreeeivj’ig * 
its attractive force draws to it the contact piece, and stops the aenOn of the 
springs upon the pencils. 

The conducting wires of the voltaic battery, which usually consists of from 
6o to too pairs upon Grove’s or Bunsen’s system, are cminected with the 
charcoal pencils by the screws/and p, the positive pole being usually con- 
nected with p, and the negative with^ From p the currenif^ ci^^ied by a 
conducting wire to the coils of the electro-magnet e, ^er pasribil^^through 
which it is conducted to the support e of the lower charcoal pefteil^ItT /fhS cur- 
rent from the negative wire at/is carried through the tube A, Insulated at its 
lowest part over pulleys to the socket df and thence to the charooti pencil a. 
If the twb pencils a and 6 be separated from each other by a certain limit ot 
distance, the current will be wholly suspended. As thby approadi each otlier 
it will flow with an intensity increasing the distance between the points 
of the pencils js diminished ; and, as before stated, the flow of the-current is 
attended with a strong evolgtion of light, the splendour of whi^ attains a 
maximum degree when the pencils are placed at a certain distance asunder. 

A side view of the mechanism by which the pencils are moved#- is given 
on a larger scale, in Jig, 262., where a is the axis upon whicsh gre placed 

several wheels, soma wh^h are fixed 
so as to move with the axis, and the others 
are U|gre 1 y held on it b^* friction. The 
barrel b, containing the mainspring, which 
is the moving power, is fix^ upon the 
axis o, white the two pulleys c and d are 
held upon it by friction Upon the 

pulley c is rolled the cbblK by, which the 
lower pencil b (Jig* xdoVed, and 

upon the pulley d is rolled the .chain which 
moves the It will be easily per- 

.ceived, from 261., how these chains, 

' after having passed oyer Um.intehnediate 
pulleys, are connected, 'OUewith the pen- 
cil A#* and the other with , the; pencil o. 
When the 

has been liberated by tte>jplect|^magnet 
^ Flf . sAt. pencils are moved towtl^ other ; 

.V. s': .i--' -’.-i 
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but since they are not equdly worn away, they must not be moved towards 
each other through equal spaces, since in that case the fo^is of light would 
be oved from the axis of the illuminating lens if (Jig^ 261.}. The pro- 
vision by which M«..Oubosc has contrived to regulate this motion of the 
pencils, is as follows r — - The wheel d has a variable diameter. It is made of 
two plates, one carrying six radii, jointed near the centre, whose free ex- 
tremities render the circumference of the wheel greater or less according as 
they are less or more inclined. The other plate has six oblique slits, in 
which six pins move attached to the free extremities of the mdii; Thus, by 
turning this latter plate, the radii are opened or closed, and the circumference 
rendered greater or less. A watch spring fixed to one of these pins, and 
making about a turn and a half, supports itself upon the others and forms the 
groove of the pulley. The chain attached to the other extremity of this 
spring keeps it in its place. 

A provision is made by which the relative diameters of the two pulleys 
shall be regulated, according to the relative rate of waste of the two char- 
coal pencils. When the upper pencil wastes faster than the lower, the dia- 
meter of the pulley upon which the chain which moves it is coiled, is ren- 
dered greater than that of the other pulley, and when the lower pencil wastes 
faster, the contrary relation is established. When the pencils are brought 
to the proper distance, the detent connected with the contact piece of the 
clectFo-magnet stops the motion of the pulleys, and the splendour of the 
light is maintained steady and uniform. 

538. ■xperlmeiita perfoimea wltb It* — All the experiments 
made with a common solar microscope can be reproduced with this 
apparatus. If it be desired, for example, to make the well known 
experiments upon the decomposition and recomposition of light, 
the usual apparatus of prisms and their accessories are presented 
to the pencil of light issuing from the lens t 261s), and in like 




*Fig. 063. Fig. 264. 

manner all the phenomena of diffraction, inflection, and polarisa- 
tion, can be experimentalli' illustrated. 

Among the most curious experiments made with this apparatus 
are those in which the magnified image of the electric light itself ^ 
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is thrown upon the screen. In this manner we are enaUcd ac- 
tually to see tile ponderable molecules of the charcoal, p^^g 
between the points of the pencils, as shown in j^. 263 , and'ffwe 
take for the positive pole a small charcoal cup, ih which are placed 
successively small pieces^ of the substances upon which experi- 
ments are to be made, such as platinum, gold, silver, Ac., they will 
be observed to be successively liquefied and vaporised, producing 
fiames of various and beautiful colours. These several flames may 
be analysed in the usual way by prisms, and nothing can be more 
curious and interesting than the difiTerence found to prevail between 
the physical character of their lights and those of the corre- 
sponding tints of solar light. 


IX. Thb Cambsa Obsodra.* 

539. This is an instrument of extensive utility in the arts of 
design ; by it the process of drawing is reduced to that of mere 
tracing, and its use has of late been greatly extended by its appli* 
cation in the art of photography. 

We have already explained (156. eiseq.') that if a convex lens, 
or any equivalent optical combination, be presented to a distant 
object, such as a landscape, an inverted image of that object, with 
its proper outline and colours, will be produced at the principal 
focus of the lens. Let us suppose, for example, that the window- 
shutters of a chamber being closed, so as to exclude the light, a 
hole be made in them, in which a convex lens is inserted : let a 
screen made of white paper be then placed at a distance from the 
lens, equal to its focal length, and at right angles to its axis ; a 
small picture will be seen upon the screen, representing the view 
facing the window to which the axis of the lens is directed ; this 
picture will be delineated in its proper colours, and all moving 
objects, such as carriages or pedestrians, the smoke from the chim- 
neys, and the clouds upon the sky, will be seen moving upon it with 
their proper motions. The picture, however, will be inverted, both 
vertically and laterally, the sky being below and the ground above; 
trees and buildings will have their tops downwards ; ^^hicles will 
move with their wheels, and pedestrians with theii^ feet, upwards ; 
objects on the right of the landscape will be on the left of-the pic- 
ture, and vice versd ; and all motions will be reversed in direction, 
objects moving to the left appearing to move to the right, and those 
which fall, appearing to rise. 

Thifr remarkable optical phenomenon was discovered in about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, by Baptista-Forta, a Nea- 
politan philosopher, and it was not long tefore it assumed a variety 

^ * Two Latin words, signi^ng** a dark chamber.** 
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of forms, more or less useful; the name camera given 

tqit from the circumstances explained above. « . 

5^0. M[etbodi^. of skiounttsir* — A great variety of forms have 
been given to thfs ' instrument, varying according to the circum- 
stances under which it is applied, one offthe most simple of these 
is shown in 265. 


Tiie lens, n, ^ inserted in an opening in the top of a rectangular box, the 
height of which is made to cojrrespond nearly with its foca^ length, the bottom 

of the box is placed at a convenient height 
to serve the purpose of a desk or table for 
the draughtsman ; a sheet of drawing pa- 
per being placed upon it will receive the 
optical picture of such distant objects as 
may be found in the direction of the axis 
of 'the lens. The lens is set in a tube, 
which slides in the opening made in the 
box, so that by moving it more or less 
upwards or downwards, the instrument 
may be brought into focus, and a distinct 
picture produced upon the paper ; an open- 
ing is niade in the box, at that side of it 
towards which the bottom of the picture 
is turned; the draughtsman introducing 
through this opening the upper part of his 
person, lets fall over him a curtain, sus- 
pended from the upper edge of the open- 
ing, so as to exclude all light from the 
box, save that which proceeds from the lens 
iat the top. Thus placed, the draughtsman can trace the outlines of the picture. 

But in the case here supposed, the axis of the lens being vertical, the pic- 
ture would be that of the firmament. To obtain a picture of any part of 
the surrounding landscape, a plane mirror, A b, is fixed upon a hinge at b, 
and is regulated in its position by a handle which descends into the box, so 
that the draughtsman can give it any desir^ inclination. The effect of this 
mirror is indicated in the figure by the rayj^ which, falling upon it, are re- 
flected downwards to the It will be evident, from what has been 

already expimned in (142.) et Hq.f that when this reflector is properly ad- 
justed, a picture of the landscape before it will be reflected towards the lens 
L. B, and by it projected upon the desk of the draughtsman. 

The mirror a b, and thA lens u are sometimes replaced with 

advantage bjr^a prism, such as that represented in Jig. 266. The face, a c, of 
this prism, at which the rays coming from the 




Fig, 266. 


landscape enter, being convex, these rays are 
affected exactly as they would be if they entered 
the convex surface of a lens ; when they fall upon 
the plane surface of a 6, of the prism, they will be 
reflected from it, according to what has been ex- 
plained in (123.) ; thus reflected, they will fill upon 
the other side, c of the prism ; this side is ground 
concave, but its concavity being less than the con- 
vexity oiwe side a e, the effect of the two sides 
upon the rays will be the game as that of a menisedij^ 
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lens, one side of wliich has the -convexity a c, and the other the concavity 
b c. In such a lenS the convexity prevailing over the concavity, the effect 
mil be that of a convex lens. 

The curvatures of the two sides of the prism are sc regulated that its focal 
length shall correspond with the hc^ht of the box. 



Fig. 267. 

One of the methods of mounting .^1 camera constmeted with such a 
« prism, is shown in/g. 267. The prism is mounted in a case^ upon a hori- 
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sontal axis, and its inclination is regulated by milled heads, like the heads 
of^crews, on the outside ; the case on which it is mouiy^ed has an opening 
thrash which the rays proceeding from the landscape are admitted ; and it 
can be turned round its vertical axis, so that the opening can be presented 
in any direction to the surrounding landscape. The apparatus is supported 
by a triangle, and the draughtsman is surrounded by a curtain, forming a 
tent, from which the light is sufficiently excluded ; the height of the tent, 
relatively to tl^ table, is of course regulated according to the focal length of 
the prism. 

541. Portable camera. — Another variety of mounting for 
cameras is shown in fig, 268. This, which is one of the most port- 



Fig. s68. 


able forms of the instrument, consists of a rectangular case, com- 
posed of two parts, one of which slides within the other like a 
drawer ; in one end is placed the lens b, in the other a plain 
mirror m, inclined at an angle of 45^ to the top of the box. 

Over this mirror is a lid A, movable on hinges, under which in the open^ 
ing is set a square plate of ground glass ; the lid a is provided with arrange- 
ments by which it can be fixed at any desired indination with the plate of 
ground glass, so as to shade the latter from the light ; aides are sometimes 
provided to exclude the lateral light, which may also be accomplished b}* 
throwing a dark coloured cloth over the box. 

The’ rays which produce the picture, entering through the lens b, !kllupon 
the mirror m, by which they are reflected upwards, to the plate of ground 
glass H, on which they produce th^ picture. The instrument is brought into 
focus by drawing out the end o dll^ the box, until the picture appears with 
sufficient distinctness on the glass w. \ 
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A leaf of tracing paper, being laid upon' the glass, the picture is seen 
through it, so that it can be traced with facility and precision^ 

542. Camera for pbotograplty. — The form of camera u^ally 
applied for photography is represented in Jig. 269. ; it is more 



Fig. 269. 


simple in its construction than those already described, neither the . 
prism nor the oblique mirror being used. 

The convex lens, or its optical equivalent, it set in a tube at one end of a 
square box, in whichg^nother square box slides like a drawer ; in the end of, 
this last a plate of ground glass is let in, by means of grooves, so that it can 
be ins^ed and removed at pleasure ; the instrument is brought into focus 
either by sliding the one box within the other, or by a rock and pinion in 
the groove. When the picture is distinctly edelineated upon the ground 
glass, the latter is drawn out, and a case <k>ntaining the dagnerreotype plate 
,or photographic paper is inserted in its place.^ The paper or plate being, in 

D D 3 
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the first instance, screened from the reception of the picture, by a plate of 
metal or board let into a groove in front of it. When alhis prepared for the 
opeffe»!ion, this screen is suddenly raised by the operator, and the picture 
allowed to fall upon the prepared paper or plate ; and being allowed to con- 
tinue there a certain number of seconds, more or less according to the bright- 
ness of the light, the screen is again suddenly let down, and the case con- 
taining the paper or plate is withdrawn from the groove, and the paper or 
plate is submitted to certain chemical processes by which the picture is 
brought out and rendered permanent. 

The cameras which are adapted to photography, require to be 
constructed with greater attention to optical precision, than those 
which are used for other purposes in the arts. The focal length 
of the lenses being much shorter, optical expedients must be 
adopted for the removal of spherical aberration, which are not 
fiecessary in other applications of the instrument. The nature of 
photography also renders it necessary that the lenses should be 
achromatic, or nearly so. 


X. The Caussa Lcoida. 

This instrument, which takes its name by contrast from the 
camera obscura, is one of the many gifts of the genius of Dr. 
Wollaston to the arts. Like the camera obscura, its chief, though 
not its only use, is to ^enable a draughtsman, by the mere process 
of tracing, to make a drawing of an object. 

543. HCetbod of applying it. — The observer j^laces upon its 
table, a sheet of drawing paper, and the instrument being placed 
level with his eye, he looks into it, and sees the object to which 
it is directed, and at the same time sees, in the same direction, 
the sheet of paper which is upon his table, so that in fact, the 
object to be drawn, or its optical image, is seen projected and 
depicted on the paper. 

If he take in his hand a pencil, and direct it to the paper, as if he were 
about to write or draw with it, he will see his own hand and the pencil 
directed to the paper, upon which the object is already optically delineated ; 
and he will consequently be able, with the utmost facility and precision, to 
conduct the point of the pencil over the outlines of the object and those of 
every part of it, so as to make as correct a drawing of it as could be made by 
the process of tracing, in which a picture, placed under semi-transparent 
paper, is traced by a pencil moving over its outlines. 

To pi-esent the principle of this contrivance under its most simple point of 
view, let AB,^p.a70., be an object which would be sAn by the eye of an 
observer at is, under the visual angle abb, and let p p be a sheet of «pap6r, 
placed upon a horizontal table betbre the observer. Now let a piece of plane 
glass, one half of which is silvered on the lower surface, be placed at an angle 
of 45^ with the direction in whicl|., the object A b is seen, so as to intercept 
the view of it from the eye at B| the rays ab and be, which encounter 
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the silvered part of the glass, and which previously proceeded to e, will now 
be reflected to o; still, however, retaining the same divergence, so that they 
will enter the eye k' of the observer, supposed to look downwards at ^^9 if 


E' 



Fig* 270. 


they had proceeded from a' In this manner the observer, looking from 
Kf towards the table, will see an image of the object at a' the point Af of 
the image which corresponds with the top of the object being nearest to liiin, 
and the point which corresponds with the bottom, being farthest from 
him ; so that, in effect, the image will appear inverted. 

Now suppose two lines, Aft/ and b'o^, drawn from the extremities of the 
image a' to a point o' very near to o, and so as to pass through that part 
of the glass which is not silvered. An eye looking from o' would then 
see the part of the paper upon which the image a' b' is projected, and would 
also see a pencil held in the hand of the draughtsman directed to the paper. 

If the distance between the points, o and of bo less than the diameter of 
the pupil of the eye, the observer looking down from e' will see at the same 
time, and in the same position, the image a' b^ and the part of the paper 
corresponding with it, — ^for he will see the image by the rays which converge 
to o, and the paper by those which converge to o' ; the effect, in short, will 
be that he will see the image as if it were actually projected upon the paper. 

If the eye be advanced towards the mirror, so far as to cause the limiting 
ray a' o to graze the lower edge of the pup% the paper will be altogether 
intercepted by the silvered part of the glass m m', and the observer, though 
still seeing the image of A b reflected on the gloss, will no longer see it on the 
paper, and for the same reason, he will see neither his hand nor the pencil ; 
and he cannot, of courte^ make the drawing. 

If, 6 h the contrary, the eye be moved from the glass so far as to cause the 
limiting ray A'o to graze the upper edge of the pupil, the image of ab re- 
flected from M m' will altogether disappear, an4 nothing but the hand and the 
pencil will be seen, these Ust being visible through the unsUveted part of the 
, glass. 
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544. It is evident, therefore, that in order to enable the eye to 
see the entire image projected on the paper, it fhust be held in 
suc]^i£ position, that while the limiting ray b' o\ shall pass within 
the lower edge of the pupil, the limiting ray shall pass within 
its upper edge. That this may take place, it is necessary that the 
distance between the points o and o' shall not exceed the diameter 
of the pupil, and that the eye be steadily held, so that o and o' 
shall be both within the pupil. 

Since the average diameter of the pupil is two tenths of an inch, 
it follows that the distance between the points o and o' should not 
exceed that limit, and that any displacement of the head, which 
would displace the eye through the space of two tenths of an inch, 
would remove from view the pencil or image, partly or wholly. 

* It will be easy from these considerations to appreciate the diffi- 
culty of using this instrument, and the necessity for practice and 
patience from those, who expect to acquire facility and expertness 
in its management. 

545. Metliod of eorrectingr inversion. — The inversion of the 
object produced by the reflector mm^, being inconvenient, a modi- 
fication of the instrument was contrived, which gives an erect 
image; this is accomplished by the easy and obvious expedient 
of subjecting the rays proceeding from the object to two success 
sive reflections, the first of which, as described above, would give 
an inverted image, which being itself inverted by the second, gives 
an erect image of the object. 




Fig. 271. 


This is effected by two planb reflecting surfaces m and it^ 27 i 0 t 
placed at an angle with each other of 145^ ; the' one, m being inclined at 
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with a horizontal line, and the other at the same angle 'vrith the 
vertical line. A ray a n, coming horizontally from the object, will fall upon 
M at an angle of and being reflected at the same angle, will ff^^apon 
M' still at the same angle, being reflected from it in the vertical dn^tion 
c D. An object a, after the second reflection, will therefore be seen erect 
upon a level surface, before a draughtsman who stands with his face towards 
A, and stooping over the reflector m'', sees the image of A-in it. 

In some forms of the instrument, the reflections are made by a prism, 6n 
the principle explained in (123.)- Thus, if one reflection only be used, a 
rectangular prism is applied, as shown in Jig. 272., the ray A B from the object 
entering the face of the prism perpendicularly, and being reflected at b to 
the eye at c. 



Fig. 27a. Fig. 27J. 

If two reflections be used, a quadrangular prism, having two angles of 
674s one right angle, and one of 135^, is applied, as shown in Jig. 273. The 
course of the ray from the object to the eye being a b o d. 

In the preceding cases we have supposed the observer to see the object by 
reflection, and the paper and pencil directly ; but it is evident that the con- 
ditions may as easily be reversed, so that the object may be seen directly, 
and the paper and the pencil by reflection. Thus we may suppose the plane 
mirror m in Jig. 27a, to be silvered in the upper instead of the lower 
surface, and the observer looking from e horizontally to see the object directly 
through the unsilvered part, while he sees the paper and pencil by the reflec- 
tion from the silvered part. 

This method is in many cases found more convenient than that first de- 
scribed. 

546. Jkmloi'B camera. — In some forms of the instrument, the 
observer looks at the object through a small hole made in a plane 
reflector, placed at an angle of 45^ in the direction of the paper, 
the diameter of the hole being less than that of the pupil. In this 
case, while the object is seen directly through the hole, the 
paper and pencil are seen by reflection from the surface of the 
reflector surrounding the hole; this is the form of the camera 
ducida applied to the microscope by Professor Amici. 

5^7. Wagaltude of plotnrc. — Whatever be the form of the 
camera, the visual magnitude of the image projected on the paper 
as seen by the eye applied to the instrument, is the same as the 
visuid magnitude of the object seen dbectly, and this will be the 
case at whatever distance from the camera the paper may be 
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placed. It follows from this, that the actual magnitude of the 
picture projected on the paper will be greater ot less, according 
to tht$ distance of the paper from the camera, and that conse- 
quently the observer, by regulating the distance of the paper, can 
obtain a picture of the object on any scale he may desire. 

To render this more apparent, let c,^. 274., be the place of 


A 



be ACB. If the paper be placed at pp, the lines ca and cfr, drawn 
to the extremities of the image upon it, will make the angle acb 
equal to Acn, so that the visual angle of the image abj will be 
equal to that of the object ab. 

If the paper be now removed to p^p^ the visual lines ca, 
continued to it at a^b\ will still be those which mark the extremi- 
ties of the image, whose visual magnitudes will therefore be mea- 
sure by the same angle. But the space which the image covers 
on the paper at p^p^ or, what is the same, the actual length bi the 
optical picture on the paper will be greater than at pp, in the 
proportion of a^b' to aft, oi^ what is the same, to the distance of 
p'p' to that of pp from c. 
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In the same manner it will appear that if the paper be succea* 
sively moved te greater distances, such as and the 

picture will be magnified in its linear dimensions, in the^^xact 
proportion in which its distance from the camera is increased. 

548. Application to microscope. — One of the most recent 
and beautiful applications of the camera lucida, is its adaptation 
to the compound microscope, by means of which, details and linea- 
ments of objects, so minute as to escape ordinary vision, are de- 
picted with a precision and fidelity only surpassed by the results 
of photography. 

The instrument is fixed upon the eye piece of the microscope 
in such a manner that, while the observer looks directly through 
the eye glass at the object, he sees the paper and ^pencil by reflec- 
tion, the latter being placed upon the table before him. Supposing 
the axis of the microscope to be horizontal, the paper and pencil 
will be reflected from a plane mirror placed at an angle of 45° 
with the vertical, the reflecting side being turned downwards. 

The instrument may be so arranged that the paper may be seen 
directly, and the object by reflection. In this case, the mirror 
is also placed at 45^ with the vertical ; but the reflecting side is 
presented upwards. The rays, proceeding through the eye glass 
from the object, are reflected upwards and received by the eye 
of the observer, which, looking downwards, views the paper 
directly. 

In 275. and 276. is shown the arrangement, by which the 


FJg. *75. 

observer o views the object directly through a small hole in the 
oblique reflector, which is fixed upon the eye piece, while he sees 
the paper and pencil by two reflections, the first from the back of 
the prism p, and the second from the oblique reflector Mm. The 
effect is to project the image of the object seen in the microscope v, 
upon the image of the paper seen in the reflector m m. 

The prism p is interposed in this case to reader the image of the 
hand and pencil erect. A front view oSthe prism and eye pieoe'is 
shown in^. 275., and a side view in^. 276. 
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In^. 277. an arrangement is shown by which the object is seen 
by reflection, and the* paper directly. ' 



Fig. 177. 

In this case the rays issuing from the eye piece of the micro- 
scope are reflected twice successively from the two sides of the 
prism, which are inclined to each otW at an angle of 135% fts 
expifuned in (i 23.). 

According to what has been explained in (547.), the observer 
can vary the magnitude of the picture on the paper by varying 
the distance of the paper from the prism, without varying the 
magnifying power of the microscope ; and in this way he can make 
a tracing of the object on any desired scale. 
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XI. The Stereoscope. 

549. Surpiisiiiff effeoto of tbe tnotrument explained. ~ 

The surprise excited by the impressions of perspective and relief 
produced by the stereoscope have never, as we think, been fully or 
adequately explained. This emotion of astonishment does not 
merely arise, as is commonly supposed, from the fact that such 
impressions are stronger than those produced by the best exe- 
cuted drawings or paintings, but that, paradoxical as it may seem, 
they are actually in many cases stronger and more vivid, than any 
which could be produced by the objects themselves. In a word, 
the stereoscope has the property of exaggerating the natural * 
clTects of perspective and relief. To comprehend this it will only 
be necessary to revert for a moment to the principles upon which 
the effects of vision arc based. 

The mind judges of the relative position, form, and magnitude 
of visible objects by comparing their apparent outlines and va- 
rieties of light and shade with the previously acquired impressions 
of the sense of touch. The knowledge that such and such visual 
appearances and optical effects are produced by certain varieties 
of form, position, and distance having been already acquired, it 
substitutes with the quickness of thought the cause for the effect. 
The continual repetition of such acts, which are necessarily re- 
peated as often as the sense of vision is exercised, and the extreme 
rapidity with which all such mental operations are performed, 
render us unconscious of them, and we imagine that shape, dis- 
tance, and position arc the immediate subjects of visual perception, 
instead of being consequences deduced from a set of perceptions 
of a wholly different kind. 

550. Causes of visual perspective ana relief* — In drawing 
and painting the effects of perspective and relief are therefore 
reproduced, by transferring to the canvas the same outlines and 
the same varieties of light and shade, which the objects delineated 
really present to the eye, and when this has been accomplished 
with the necessary degree of fidelity and precision, the same im- 
pression of distance, perspective, and relief is produced, as that 
which would be received from the immediate view of the objects 
themselves which are delineated. 

551. Bffeota of blnocmlar parallax. — In certain exceptional 
cases, however, a class of visual phenomena is manifested which 
are "''quite independent of mere outline and varieties of light and 
shadow, and which no effort of art can transfer to canvas. In- 
asmuch, also, as these phenomena, like those already mentioned, 
are optical effects of distance, form, and position, they become^ like 
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the others, indications by which the mind judges of the relative 
forms and positions of the objects which produce them. Pheno- 
menay^ of this class are manifested, when the objects viewed are 
placed so near the observer, as to have sensible binocular pnv 
rallax. The aspects under which they are seen in this case by 
the two eyes, right and left, are di^erent. Certain parts arc 
visible to each eye which are invisible to the other, and the re- 
lative position in which some parts are seen by one ye, dilTers from 
those in which the same parts are seen by the other eye. This 
difference of aspect and apparent position, arises altogether from 
the different position of the two eyes in relation to the objects. 
It is a phenomenon, therefore, which can never be developed, in 
* the case of objects whose distance bears a large proportion to the 
distance between the eyes, because there is no sensible difference 
between the aspects under which such objects are viewed by the 
one eye and the other. The phenomenon, therefore, can only be 
manifested in relation to objects, whose distance from the observer 
is a small multiple of the distance between the eyes. 

To render this more clear let us imagine a bust presented to an 
observer at a distance of a few feet, the face being turned ob- 
liquely so that one side is presented more to view than the other. 
Supposing the side which is turned towards the observer to be on 
his right, it is evident that the nose will intercept, more or less, the 
view of the side of the face which is on his l.eft, but the part which 
it thus intercepts will not be the same for both eyes. It will evi- 
dently intercept more from the right than the left 'jye. On the 
other hand, the right eye will see a part of the right side of the 
bust, which will be concealed from the left eye by the projecting 
parts of the face. 

It therefore appears that the two eyes, right and left, will have 
different views of the bust ; so that if the observer were to make 
an exact drawing of the bust with his left eye closed, and another 
exact drawing of it with his right ey« closed, these drawings 
would not be identical. One of them would show a part of the 
bust on the extreme right, which would not be exhibited in the 
other, and the latter would show a part on the extreme left, which 
would not be included in the former. Moreover, a part of the 
cheek and the eye would be shown in the drawing made with the 
right eye closed, which would not appear in the drawing made 
wiu . the left eye closed. 

Two such Views of the same object are shown in 278. and 
279., the former being the view presented to the left and the Iktter 
to the right eye. 

Now it is evident that when such an object is looked at with 
both eyes open, the two different visual impressions here described 
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are simultaneously perceived, and they become to the mtind, like 
the other visuaj impressions already described, signs and indica* 
tions of the actual forms which produce them. 



0‘TIVJER f^UVIEB. 

Fig. Z 78 . Fig. ^ 79 • 


When objects, therefore, can be viewed at distances small enough, 
to be attended with a sensible degree of binocular parallax, their 
perspective and relief are perceived, not only by the outlines 
and varieties of light and shade, which are the common indications 
of perspective and relief at all distances, but also by the class of 
binocular phenomena which we have just described. 

Hence it Ibllows that the perception of relief, and generally of 
form and relative position in objects whose proximity is sufficient 
to produce binocular parallax, is much stronger and more vivid 
than those whose distances, rendering the binocular parallax 
evanescent, leaves nothing but the outlines and the varieties of 
light and shadow, by which the mind can form a judgment of form, 
relative distance, and portion. 

But, since binocular parallax is reduced to the very small amount 
of half a degree at the distance of 24 feet,* it is clear t&at it can 
only enter into the conditions by which we perceive perspective 
and relief^ in the case of a very limited class of objects, and is not 
at all applicable to objects in general whose forms and perspective 
we habitually contemplate. 

552* Principle pf flie etereoeoope* — After ^what has b|een 
explained of the two different views which a near object presents, 
when looked at successively with the one eye and the^other closed, 
the {principle of the stereoscoffe will be easily understood. 

A bust being placed before a competent draughtsman, as above 
described, at a distance sufficiently small to produce considerable 
binocular parallax, let* him make two exact drawings of it, one 
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with the right eye closed, and the other with the left eye closed. 
These two drawings will then represent the objeot as it is actually 
seen,^when the optic axis of each eye is directed to it. Let us 
suppose that, by some optical expedient, the two drawings thus 
made can be so presented to the two eyes, that the optic axes, when 
directed to them, shall converge at the same angle as when they are 
directed to the object itself. In that case each eye will obtain the 
same view which it would obtain if the object itself were placed 
before it, and the visual perception must necessarily be the same 
as would be produced by the object looked at with both eyes 
open. 

553. Oiiaisi of fbo name. — Now the optical expedient by 
^ which this is accomplished is the stereoscope^ a name derived from 

^wo Greek words, <rTcpc^v (stereon), a solid object^ and eKoirew^ 
(skopeo) Ilook at; inasmuch as the effect is such as to make the 
observer imagine that a really solid object (in the geometrical 
sense of the term), instead of a flat surface, is placed before him. 

Various optical combinations have been proposed and contrived, 
for the purpose of producing this effect upon two such drawings 
os we have here described. In some the visual rays proceeding 
from the pictures are thrown into the requiriteidirectioii by reflec- 
tion,’ and in' others by refraction. . ‘ 

554. WlieatMone*a reflecting etereoidope.—« In the first 

form given to the instrument by 
Professor Wheatstone^ its . inven- 
tor, the . visual, rays proceeding 
from the two pictures' were de- 
flected by two plane reflectors 
placed at a'xi^t angle, so that in 
entering the eyes they proceeded 
as if they had diverged from a 
commem point, at which the ob- 
ject x^^resented by the pictures 
would therefore appear to be 
placed. 

Lot A B o D (fy. 280.) be the ground plan of a rectangular box, open upon 
the side a d so as to admit the light. Let a and i. be two eye holes made in 
the side b o» at a distance apart equal to the distance between the eyes of the 
obyrver. Let e f and f o be two plane mirrors placed at right angles to each 
otMr. Let a drawing of an object seen with the right eye, the left being 
closed, be attached to the inside of d c at r, and another made firom the object 
seen with the left eye, the right being closed, be in like manner attached at I 
to the inside of a b. Supposing the eyes of the observer to be placed at the 
holes R and l, the right eye will see by reflection the drawing r in the direc- 
tion B a, and the left eye will the drawing 4 by reflection in the direction 
Lm. If the lines i.m and b n be imagined to be continued backwards, they 
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will meet at a scertain point o behind the reflectors ; and if the drawings 
r and / be made correspond with the views which the right and left eyes 
would have respectively of the object itself, which they represent, pUeed at 
o, the impression pVodaced by the two drawings thus seen will be precisely 
the same as those w'lhich would be produced on the right and left eye re- 
spectively by the obj^ot itself seen at o. 

555. Sir ]>avta ii>rewater*a lanticiilar atereoseope.-**In this, 
which is the form of b{ie instrument to which the public in general 
in all countries have given the preference, the visual rays proceed- 
ing from the two pictui^s are deflected and made to diverge from 
the desired distance, by means of two eccentric double convex 
lenses. 

These arc formed by cutting a double convex lens A b c D aSi.), into 
two semi-lenses b A i> and B c D, in the direction of a plane b d, passiiig 
through the centre of the lens. The^wo eccentric lenses are then cut out of 
these, so tliat tbeir diameters A E and c £ shall be the semi-diameters of the 
original lens. It will be evident that a section of the original lens, made by 
a plane passing through a e C at right angles to its surface, will have the 
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form represented at a e c (>?</. zSz.), and consequently that the two eccentric 
lenses a e and c s will have meir thickest part at k, and their thinnest at 
A and c. While the geometrical centres of these lenses are at o and their 
optical centres are at the thickest point e of the radius. 

Now suppose these two lenses .to be set with their edges a and c towards 
each other in two eye holes whose distance apart is equal to that of the eyes, 
and let two objects, p and (j^. 283.), be placed b^ore them at a distance 
equal to their common focal length. According to thb properties of lenseg 
already explained, pencils of rays diverging from p and and passAg 
through the lenses, will be, after redaction, parallel respectively to lines 
drawn fW>m p and p', through the optical centres x and of the lenses. 
Thus the visual ray pp will, alter refraction, issue in the direction p l, and 
the ray p' // will issue in the direction // k, so that the points p and p^ wiQ . 
be seen in the directions i«p and b convergij^g to the point o« . 

Now if p be a picture of an object as it appears to the left eye, and vf a 
picture of it aa.it appears to the right eye, these two pictures will be brought 
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together at o by the refraction of the lenees^ and the eyes will see the com- 
bined pictures at o exactly as they would see the objeat itself if it were 
placed there. 



Fig« X83. 


An advantage incidental to this arrangement is, that the con- 
vexity of the lenticular eye pieces a e and c e', may be such as 
to produce any desired magnifying effect, within practical limits, 
upon the two pictures. 



F.g. Z84. 


The tubes containing the eye 
glasses A £ and c are made to 
draw in and out so as to be adapt- 
ed to different eyes ; and they are 
fixed by pins, which pass into 
slits made in them, in that posi- 
tion in which the deflected rays 
have the proper degree of diver- 
gence. 

'J'he form in which this denti- 
cular stereoscope is usually con- 
structed, is shown in Jig. 284. 
The pictures are either opaque 
or transparent. If they are 
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opaque, they are illuminated through an opening a b c n, covered 
by a hinged li(^ the inside surface of which is coated with tinfoil 
so as to reflect light upon the pictures. If they are transparent, 
the base of the instrument Jkf W c' j>^ has a plate of ground glass 
set in it, which allows a diffused light to pass through the 
pictures. 

556. Meiliod of obtatning aterooMopio pteturoa. — In what 
has been stated above, it has been assumed that two drawings of 
the same object can be produced, differing one from another pre- 
cisely as the two views of the same object would differ, when viewed 
by the right and the left eye successively, subject to a given de- 
gree of binocular parallax. Now« the difficulty, if not the total 
impracticability, of accomplishing this, with the extreme precision 
which is indispensable, by any process of hand-drawing, will be ap- 
parent ; and if the stereoscope were dependent on such a process, 
the most remarkable efiec^ manifested by it would flever have 
been witnessed. Fortunately, however, contemporaneously with 
this beautiful optical invention, another, still more remarkable, was 
in progress of improvement. Photography lent its powerful aid to 
tlie stereoscope, and supplied an easy and perfectly accurate and 
efficient means of producing the right and left^^ocular pictures. 
If two lines be imagined to be drawn from iM- Object inclined to 
each other at the angle which measures the proposed binocular 
parallax, two photographic instruments placed one on each of these 
lines, at the proper distance fron\ the object, will produce the two 
desired pictiftes ; or the same instrument would do so, placed suc- 
cessively in the directions of the two lines. 

The stereoscopic pictures are accordingly produced by this 
method either upon daguerreotype plates, photographic paper, or 
glass. On daguerreotype plates they are necessarily opaque ; on 
glass they ore transparent ; and on paper may be either opaque or 
transparent, according to the thickness and quality of the paper. 

Since the greater number of stereoscopic pictures represent 
views of objects which must be so distant from the observer as to 
have no sensible binocular parallax, it may be asked how it is that 
stereoscopic effects, so remarkable as those which are manifested 
by such pictures, can be produced. If the stereoscopic effects be 
the consequences of binocular parallax, and of that alone, how can 
such effects be produced by pictures of objects, which have no 
such parallax ? 

5J7. Bowtlie effeote of relief are produced. — This brings 
us Imck to a statement niade in the commencement of this notice, 
that the appearance of perspective and relief produced by the 
stereoscope is, in most cases, exaggerated, as compared with that 
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produced by an immediate view of the objects themselves, and 
that it is consequently such as can never be perceived when the 
objector themselves are looked at ; and that hence arises the sen- 
sation of surprise that such stereoscopic efiects never fail to 
excite. 

If we desire to obtain a pair of stereoscopic pictures of any 
object of considerable magnitude, a palace or a cathedral, for 
example, we take a position at such a distance from it as will 
enable us to obtain, in the camera obscura of the photographic 
apparatus, a picture of it on a sufficiently small scale. Supposing, 
then, two lines to be drawn from the centre of the object to the 
place selected for the camera, making with each other an angle 
equal to the amount of binocular parallax, which is necessary to 
pl'oduce the stereoscopic effect of perspective and relief ; let two 
photographic instruments be then placed one on each of these lines, 
with their optic axes in the directions of the lines respectively, 
and therefore converging towards the same point of the object, 
and let the distances of their object glasses from that point be 
equal. The optical pictures which they will produce will in that 
case be those which would be seen by two eyes, right and left, 
having a distance apart equal to the distance between the object 
glasses of the two photographic instruments. 

When the pictures are thus produced on a small scale they are 
placed in the stereoscope, the eye glasses of which will have the 
effect of causing them to be viewed in lines converging at the same 
angle, as that formed by the optic axes of the two photographic 
instruments by which the pictures were produced. 

558. WTatural relief greatly exagraerated. — It will be mani* 
fest, then, that the impression produced by the view of such 
pictures in the stereoscope will be such, as could never be pro- 
duced by the immediate view of the objects themselves, inasmuch 
as they could never be seen with any such degree of binocular 
parallax, as that which has been given to them by the relative 
position of the two photographic instruments. This parallax will 
be greater than the natural binocular parallax of the object, in the 
same proportion as the distance between the centres of the object 
glasses of the two photographic instruments, is greater than the 
^stance between the eyes. Thus if, in taking such a pair of 
stereoscopic views' of a building, the distance between the photo- 
graphic instruments is 50 inches, the parallax thus produced will 
be greater than the natural binocular parallax in the proportion 
of 50 to 2^ or 20 to I, and so far as the perception of perspei^tive 
and relief depends on binocular parallax, that which is produced 
from viewing the pictures of the building in the stereoscope, will 
be 20 times more strong and vivid than that which is produced 
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by the view of the building itself, seen from the station at which 
the pictures arci taken. 

It is then rigorously true, that the surprise and adnpration 
excited by the stereoscope, does not arise from the truth of the 
picture which it presents, but from the strong exaggeration of 
perspective and relief which it exhibits. It is very true that no 
art of the draughtsman or painter could produce any such efTects ; 
but it is equally true that no such effects could be produced by 
the objects themselves. 

Among the most interesting and instructive as well as sur- 
prising effects of the stereoscope, are those which it exhibits when 
stereoscopic views of geometrical solid figures are exhibited in it. 
The variety of these is endless. But since no mere verbal de- 
scription could convey any adequate idea of them, we can on'y 
invite the reader^s attention to tUs class of objects. 


Xll. The Kaleidoscope. 

559. Orlsriii of the name. — This pretty optical toy, named from 
three Greek words, KaXov (kalon eidof^, a beaiUt/uI /ortn^ And 
fTKorrm (skopeo), I see, was invented by Sir David Brewster, for 
the purpose of creating, in indefinite number and variety, beau- 
tiful forms, and exhibiting th|^m so that they may be copied and 
rendered permanent. 

560. Stnifttara of tbe tnstmment. — TVo oblong slips of look- 
ing-glass, Aacc and Aabn (Jig. 285.), are placed edge to edge at Aa 
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inclined to each other at an angle of 60^. Thus placed, they are 
fixed in a tube of tin or brass of corresponding size, an end view 
of which is shown inj^. 286., where the circle a c b represents the 
tube, and a b and a c the edges of the^plates of glass. One end 
of the tube is covered by two discs of glass, between which broken 
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pieces of coloured glass or other transparent coloured objects arc 
placed loosely, so that they can fall from side to side, and take an 
infinity variety of casual arrangements. The external disc is 
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ground glass, to prevent the view of external o^jec^s disturbing 
the effect. The other end of the tube is covered by a diaphragm, 
with a small eye hole in its centre, through which the observer 
looks at the coloured objects contained in the cell at the other 
end. He not only sees these objects, but also their reflection in 
each of the inclined glasses ; and when the angle of inclination is 
6o^, the object will be seen five times repeated, in positions regu- 
larly disposed round the line formed by the edges at which the 
glasses touch each other. 

561. Xta optioal elltoet. — The angular space, b a c, included 
between the glasses, and every object within it, will be seen re- 
flected in each glass. Thus b a c will be seen in the glass b a, as 
if it were repeated in the space bag' and in the glass a c, as if it 
were repeated in the space c a But thb is not all. The re- 
flection B A becomes an object before the glass A c, and being 
reflected by it,’is reproduced in the space c*' a and the reflec- 

tion c A being reflected by the glass a b, is reproduced ih the 
space c* A Thus, besides the view of Uie objects themselves 
which are between the glasses, and which would be seen if there 
were no reflection, the observer will see the four reflections, two, 
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c A c" and c" A c"", to the right, and two^ b a c' and c' a c'", to the 
left. % 

But the rcflectioA c' a is i^ain reflected by the glass a c, and 
is seen in the space a c"", and at the same time the reHection 
is reflected in the glass ab, and is also reproduced in the 
same space c'" a c"". Thus it appears that this space c'" a c"" 
receives the reflection of both glasses. 

The observer, looking through the eye hole of the kaleidoscope, 
sees a circle whose apparent diameter, c is twice a c, the 
breadth of the reflector. This circle is divided into six angular 
spaces, two of which are the first reflections, and other two the 
second reflections of the inclined glasses. The other two consist 
of the actual space included between the glasses, and a similar 
space opposite to it which receives at once the third reflection jcf 
both glasses 

Since looking glasses never reflect all the light incident upon 
them, these reflections will not be as vivid as the direct view of 
the spac‘e bc; nor will they, compared one with another, be 
equally vivid. The reflections b and will be less vivid than 
the object bc, but more so than the second reflections and 

c'/ The third reflection c'" c"" would be less vivid than the 

second c' and c'' c"'', if it proceeded only from one glass, as do 
the latter. But it must be remembered that being the combined 
reflection of both glasses, the loss of brightness by the multiplied 
reflections of each glass is to some extent compensated. 

562. VaitetiM of form. — We have here supposed that the 
glasdes are inclined at 60^, but they may be inclined at any angle 
which is an aliquot part of 360^. Thus if they are inclined at 
90®, the circular space or field of view round a will be divided 
into four angular parts, and the same observations are applicable. 
If the glasses are inclined at an angle of 45^, the field of view 
will be divided into eight equal angular spaces, seven of which 
will be filled by the reflections. 

From what has been here explained, the unequal brightness of 
the spaces seen in the kaleidoscope will be understoodv. If, ail Is 
most common, the angle of the glasses be 60^, tliis is perceptible ; 
but if it be 45^, the repeated reflections so reduce the brigatness 
as to impair the beauty of the efiect. 

Such being the optical principle of the instrument, it remains 
to explain some practical conditions which are necessary to the 
due development of the phenomena. Let ace and bcBj 
2 8;^., be the two mirrors, c b being their line of junction or common 
intersection. If the object be placed at a distance, as at n'n, then 
there is no position of the eye at 01^ above e which will give a 
symmetrical arrangement of the six images shown inj^. 286. ; for 
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the corresponding parts of the dhc will never join the corre- 
sponding parts of the other. As the object is bro;iight nearer and 
nearer^ the symmetry increases, and is more complete when the 
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object N N is quite close to a b o, the ends of the reflectors. But 
even here it will not be perfect, unless the eye is placed as near as 
possible to e, the line of junction of the reflectors. 

563. Conditiona of asrmmetry. — The following, therefore, are 
the three conditions of symmetry in the kaleidoscope ; — 

I. That the reflectors should be placed at an angle which is an 
even or an odd aliquot part of a circle, when the object is regular 
and similarly situated with respect to both the mirrors ; or an 
even aliquot part of a circle, when the object is irregular. * 

II . That out of an infinite number of positions for the object both 
within and without the reflectors, there is only one position where 
perfect symmetry can be obtained, namely, by placing the object 
in coniact with the ends of the reflectors, or betweemthem. 

III. That out of an infinite number of positions for the situation 
of (he eye^ there is only one where the symmetry is perfect, namely, 
4 IUB near as possible to the angular point, so that the whole of the 
circular field can be distinctly seen ; and this point is the only one 
at which the uniformity of the reflected light is greatest. 

. In order to give variety to the figures formed by the instrument, 
^the objects* consisting of pieces of coloured glass, twisted glass of 
various curvatures, &c., are placed in a narrow cell between two 
circular pieces of glass, leaving them just room to tumble about 
while this cell is turned round by the hand. The pictures thus 
,'p)reaented to the eye are beyond all description splendid and beau- 
tiful, an endless variety of symmetrical combinations presenting 
.themselves to view, and never again recurring with the same form 
and colour. 

564. ApplleatloB of object lenm to it. — For the purpose of 
extending the power of the instrument, and introducing * into 
symmetrical pictures external objects, whether animate or inani- 
mate," says the inventor, *^I applied a convex lens, n n, 287., 
by means of which an inverted image of a distant object n n, may 
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be formed at the very extremity of the mirrors, and therefore 
brought into a position of greater symmetry than can be effected 
in any other way. In this construction the lens is placed in one 
tube, and the reflectors in another, so that by pulling out of* push- 
ing in the tube next the' eye, the image of objects at any distance 
can be formed at the place of . symmetry. In this way flowers, 
trees, animals, pictures, busts, be introduced in symmetrical 
combination. When the distance b b is less than that at which 
the eye sees objects distinctly, it is necessary to place a convex 
lens at £,* to give distinct vision of the object in the picture.’’ * 


XIll. Polarising Photometer. 

565. Bablaet’s polaiiaing pliotometer. — M. Babinet has 
recently invented a photometer of great sensibility, depending on 
the polarisation of light. A perspective view of this apparatus is 
given in 288., and a section by a plane passing through the 
axes of the tubes in 289. Two tubes, a long oncy a and a 
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shorter one, d c, are fixed at an angle of 70^ 56^ .which is twice 
the polarising angle of glass. At the jpoint where Ae axes of the 

• Brewster’s “ Optics,” p. 444. 
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tubes intersect, a bundle of twelve plane glass plates b 288.), 
dividing into two equal parts the angle a b j>, for^ied by the axes 
of the tubes, is fixed. Two discs of ground glass are placed 
in the lubes at right angles to the axes, which have the effect of 
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diffusing the light transmitted along them, and presenting to the 
eye the appearance of an illuminated disc. At e e' is placed a 
plate of quartz of double rotation, and at c a double refracting 
achromatic prism, by which the coloured images produced by the 
quartz e e\ are observed. The apparatus being disposed, as shown 
in^. 288., two lights, A, b, being placed in the direction of the tubes, 
the light emitted from a being reflected by the glass plates at b, 
(Jig. 289.), at an angle of 35^ 25^ the reflected rays will be trans- 
mitted along the axis of the tube a 6, and the pencil thus trans- 
mitted being polarised, and passing through the plfite e e\ will, 
when viewed through the double refracting prism c, be seen with 
two complementary tints ; bluish red an^. green, for example. 

The light which proceeds from the lamp b, passing along the 
axis of the tube a 5 , and falling upon the posterior side of the 
plates B, will in part be transmitted through them, and the portion 
thus transmitted will be polarised by refraction. But since two 
pencils polarised, one by reflection and the other by refraction, 
have their planes of polarisation at right angles, it follows that the 
plate of quartz, e e\ will be coloured by the two pencils refracted 
and reflected, with complementary^ colours. Therefore, if the 
pencils proceeding from a and b, ^nd arriving separately at 
opposite sides of the bundle of plates 'h, have the same intensity, 
the plate of quartz e e' will appear white. But on the contrary, 
if the two lights a and b have different intensities, the comple- 
mentary pencils transmitted by b to e e\ will also have different 
intensities, and the light transmitted by the quartz will liave 
complementary tints more or less pronounced. 

In the application of the*' instrument to determine the relative 
intensities of two lights, their distances from the tubes b and c 
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are varied until the light transmitted by the quartz appear 
white. In that^case it will follow that the illumination of the 
semi-transparent discs d and f has the same intensity, and conse- 
quently the absolute intensities of the two lights a and b 'i^ill be, 
according to what has been proved, in the inverse proportion of 
the squares of their distances from the pistes d and/. 

The advantage which this photometer possesses is, that it re- 
duces the determination of the relative intensities, to the power 
possessed by the eye to distinguish between tints of colour, instead 
of degrees of brilliancy. The eye is so constituted that it will 
perceive a small difference of tint, in two juxtaposed objects, with 
much greater facility and certunty, than it would ^stinguish 
between two degrees of brightness, differing very little from each 
other, the objects being illuminated by lights of the same tint. 
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Babinet, his polarising photometer, 565. 
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mated by, 410; cases in which evanes- 
cent, 411 ; cases in which sensible, 412 ; 
opera glass, 418 ; effect of, 421 ; effect of, 
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Brewster, Sir D., his analysts of the spec- 
trum, 195; researches of, 199; experi- 
ments of, oil accidental colour, 392 ; his 
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542; lueJda, 543 ; Amlci’s, 546. 


. Camera lucida, 543 ; precautions in using, 
' 544: method of correcting inversion 1", 

545 ; its application to microsemie, 548. 
Camera obscura, 539; methods or mount- 
ing, 540. 

Cannon ball, why not visible, 387. 
Carbonate of lead, effect of, 2^. 

Chevalier, his microscope, 493. 

Chromatic phenomena explicable. 281. 
Compound microscope, 462; principle of, 
468. 

Compound object piece for microscope, 

Concave reflector, 72. 

Conical reflector, 81 • 

Converging lens, 142; three forms of, 143. 
Convex reflector, aberration of sphericity 
1 in, 66. 75. 

I Convex surface, 131* 

Cornea, 310. 

Corpuscular hypothesis, 215. 

Crystalline, 314. 

Cylindrical reflector, 81. 

Colours produced by combining different 
rays or spectrum, 184; generally com- 
pound, 185 ; dispersion, 194. 


D. 

D*Arcy, experiments of, on quickness of 
vision, 379. 

Dissolving views, 525. 

Distinct vision, limits of field of, 40X ; dis- 
tance of most, 454. 

Divergent surface, 138. 

Diverging lens, three forms of, 144; aber- 
ration of, 208. 

Doublet, 464; Wollaston*!, 465; mount- 
ing of, 466. 

E. 

Electric light applied to majic lantern, 
526. 

Elliptic reflector, 54. 

Eye, importance of, 306; structure of, 307; 
achromatic, 326 ; aplanatlc, 327 ; optical 
centie of, 331 ; adaptation of to distance, 
333 ; voluntary adlustmeut of, 334 ; of 
leeble conrergent power, 342 ; of strong 
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convergent power, 343 ; power of lent 
requir^ by defective, 344; power of 
shnrt-tigbtra, 345 ; has power of accom- 
modation, 36s ; tendency of to coraple- 
mentvy impression, 393. 

Eye ball, limit of play or, 3ZX. 

Kye brow, 320. 

Eye lid, 319. 

Eye piece, 478 ; method of rendering at 
right angles to object piece, 488 ; of 
telescope, 513 ; positive, 514; negative, 
515 ; power of, 516, 


F. 

Faraday, researches of. 305. 

Fata morgana, 114 ; examples of, 115. 

Field, magnitude of, in microscope, 480. 

Field glass. 470. 

Foci, real and imaginary, 67 ; rule to deter- 
mine conjugate, 73 ; relative position of 
* principal, 134. 

Focus, to find the distance of theprinci4)a1, 
132 ; rays diverging from, 137 ; of re- 
fraction, how to find it, 140 ; how to de- 
termine principal of a lens, 147. 

Foramen centrale, 398 ; supplies no distinct 
perception, 413. 

Fraiiennofer, his mounting of microscopes, 
49Z. 

G. 

Gas applied to magic lantern, 526. 

Gas microscope, 534. 


H. 

Heat, its relation to light, 127. 

Herschel, Sir J., aberration diminished by 
his lens, 169 ; his experiments on the 
spectrum, 206 ; his telescope, 505. 
Horopter, 413 ; objects out of, seen double, 
414. 


I. 

Iceland spar, 248 ; effect of, 286. 

Illumination, sufficiency of, 361 ; Intensity 

liluml^ting apparatus of microscope, 487; 
of solar microscope, 528 ; for photo.«l«G- 
tric microscope, 537. 

Image formed by reflecting surface, 50; 
magnitude of, on retina, 349. 

Inclined reflectors, 49. 

Instrument, astronomical, ii ; levelling, 
13. 

Interference of light, 229 ; effects of, 232 ; 
examples of i^enomena of, 233; of 
effects of, 235. 

Iris, 315, 

Iridescence explained, 237. 

Irregular reflection, u ; necessary to vi- 
sion, 35 ; 'of lamp shades, 38. 


J. 

Jupiter's satellites, velocity of light deter- 
mined by, 219, 


K 

Kaleidoscope, 559 optical effects of, ib ; 
application of object lens to, 561 ; con- 
ditions of symmetry in, 563. 


U 

Lassells, his telescope, 508. 

Lateral inversion, effect of, 47. 

Lens defined, 142 1, converging, 143 ; di- 
verging, 144 ; axis of, 145 ; effect pro! 
duced by, 146 ; to determine focus of, 
147 ; focal length of, 148 ; may be solid 
or liquid, 152 ; field of, 155 ; image formed 
by, 156; image formed by double con- 
vex, 158 ; image formed by concave, 161 ; 
distortion by, 163 ; magnitude of sphe- 
rical aberration in, 160 ; of least aber- 
lation, 167 ; aberration diminished by 
compound, 168 ; gem, 172 ; aplanatic 
chromatic aberration of, 207 ; aberration 
of converging, 208; aberration of di- 
verging, lb.; structure of achromatic, 
212 ; effect of right and Icflt handed, 295 ; 
power of required by defective eyes, 344 ; 
magnifying power of convex, 455; dia- 
mond, 459 ; Coddingtoii, 463 ; applica- 
tion of to kaleidoscope, 564, 

Levelling instrument, 13. 

Lielierkuhn, 486. 

Light, physical nature of, 1 ; propagation 
of diminished by distance, 18 ; obliquity 
of, 20; method of comparing intensity 
of, 21 ; solar, 27: electric, 28 ; table of 
proportions of, 80 ; how disposed of, 88 ; 
how affected, to ; refraction of, 92 ; solar, 
178; composition of solar, 180; disper- 
sion of, 190; inflection of, 233; pheno- 
mena of inter' erenco of, 235 , theories 
of, 21 3 ; velocity of, 218 ; relation of beat 
to, 227 ; interference c/i, 229, 

Lightning, why seen, 374. 

Limbus luteiis, 398. 

Liquic^ rotatory polarisation of, 301, 

Lookifl( glass, effiect of, 91. 


M. 

Magic lantern, optical principles of, 519; 
common form, 520; pictures adapted to, 
522; gas and electric light applied to. 

Magnifiers for artists, 460 ; pocket, 461. 

Magnifying apparatus of solar microscope, 

glass, 432. 

Mn unifying power, standard of, 453 ; of 
cix- vex Tens, 455 ; superficial and cu» 
bidb , 456. 

Mai us, researches of, 226. 

Mean refraction, 191. 

Media, transparent, 238; single refracting, 
239; double refracting, 240; effects or 
uncrystalllsed, 241; efibets of crystal- 
lised, 242. 

Microscope simple, compound, ; 
refiractfng, 469 ; reflecting, 471 ; how to 
focus, 483 : Chevalier's, 493 ; Ross's, 
494; Smith and Beck's, 495; Nachet's 
4^ ; Nachet's binocular, 4^ ; Nachet's 
triple, 499 ; Nachet's quadruple, 500 3 
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application of camera liicida to, $48; 
gaR, 534 ; pho*o-elcctric, f)6« 

Mirage, T14; example of, 115. 

Mirror, reflection from, 41. 

Moon, appearance of when rising or set- 
ting,4»s. 

Motor muscles, 308. 

Mounting of Chevalier, 467 ; varied forms 
of, 401 ; Frauenhofer's, 4^. 

Miiller, experiments of, on continuance of 
perception, 381 


Nachet, his microscope, 497; binocular 
microscope, 498 ; triple microscope, 499 ; 
quadruple microscope, 500. 

Nasmyth, his telescope, 509. 

Noremberg, his apparatus for observing 
chromatic phenomena, 284. 


Object piece, compound, 475 ; adjusting, 
476 ; method of rendering at right angles 
to eye piece, 488. 

Obliquity of light, 10. 

Ocular image, 323 ; brightness of, 363. 

Ocular spectra, 370 ; examples of, 391. 

Optic axes, cases in which not parallel, 
419. 

P. 

Parabolic reflector, 55 ; useful as burning 
reflector, 58 ; experiment with, 59. 

Parallel ravR, tia* 

Pencils, principal, 141 ; secondary, ih . ; 
case of secondary, 154 ; aberration of, 208. 

PenuiTibra, cause of, i6< 

Percetition, continuance of, 381 ; attention 
necessary to, 402 ; visual, 437 ; of colours, 
440. 

Pcriscopic spectagles, 447. 

Perspective, visual, caused by stereoscope, 

.. 550 .' 


Phaiitascope, 383. 

I’lnintHsmagoria, 524. 

Pheitakistoscope, 3^. 

Photo-electric microscope, 536; expeii- 
meiits with, 538. 

Photometer, Bumford's, 24; Wheat- 
stone's, 25; Ritchie's, 26. 

Photometry, 22. 

Plane of polarisation, rotation of, 292. 

Plano reflectors, 43. 

Polarisation, angle of, 262 ; by reflection, 
264 j by double refraction, 271 ; partial, 
271 ; by successive refraction, 272 ; right 
and lelt handed, 294 ; rotatory. 296. ! 

Polarised light, properties of, 201 ; elTectt ' 
of reflection on, 207 ; effbcts of tour^si- . 
line on, 273 ; effect of double refrjM^g 
crystal on, 279 ; effbctt produm by 
transmission or, 282. m 

Polarising angle, method of determining, 
265. 

Polarising photometer, 565. 

Prism, designation o( 118; manner of 
motintiiig, 1 19; rectangular used as re- 
flecmr, 123. 

Prismatic spectrum, 1793 colours produced 
by, 184 ; analysis of, 1^. 


Rays, ordinary and extraordinary, 243. 

Real magnitude sometimes inferred, 428. 

Reflecting microscope, 471. ^ 

Reflecting surface, formatiou of image by, 
50L 

Reflection, 30 ; irregular, 31 ; regular, 39; 
elliptic or parabolic surfaces, 60; of 
parallel rays, 62 angle of total, 110. 

Reflectors, elliptic, 54 ; parabolic, 55 ; ex- 
periment with parabolic, 59 ; splierical, 
61 ; concave 72; convex, 75; spherical 
aberration of, 77 ; cylindrical 81 ; coni- 
cal, ib. ; blackened glass, 90. 

Refracting angle, 118. 

Refracting media, single, 239; double, 
240. 

Refracting microscope, 469. 

Refracting power explainra, 127 ; absolute 
explained, 128 1 eyes of different, 448 ; 
how to determine, of weak eyes, 450. 

Refraction of light, 92 ; law of, 93 ; indqat 
of, 94 ; indices of, 97 ; table of (ndices of, 
101 ; how to find iiidex of, 102 ; angle of 
limited, iq6; by prisms, 117 ; mean, 191 ; 
axis of double, 2^ ; laws of double, 245, 

Regular reflection, 39 ; law of, 42. 

Relief, cause of appearance of, 422 ; caused 
by stereoscope, 550 ; how efl^t of pro- 
duced in stereoscopes, yjfy. 

Retina, 313 ; Inverted picture on, 314 ; 
magnitude of image on, 349 ; local sensi- 
bility of, 399. 

Rifle snooting, 10. 

Rock crystal, effect of, 285. 

Ross, his microscope, 494. 

Rosse, Lord, hit lesser telescope, 506; his 
greater telescope, 507. 

Rotatory polarisation varies with refrangi- 
bility, 296; of compound solar light, 
298 ; of liquids, 301 ; magnetic, 305. 

Rumtord, his photometer, 24. 


Quadrant, tl. 


Saccharimeters, 303. 

Schelner, experiment of, on transparency 
of the humours, 348. 

Seebeck, his experiments on the spectrum. 

Shadow, 15 ; form and dimensions of, 17. 

Sight, of tire arms, 9 ; causes of short and 
Fong, 346. 

Simple microscope. 462. 

Smgie vision, physiological conditions of, 

I ¥>$• 

; Smith and Reek's microscope, 495. 

Solar light, 27 ; diflbslon of, 37 ; a com- 
pound principle, 178 ; composition of, 
180; law of refraction applied 10,189; 
effect of interference of, 232. 

Solar microscope, 527 ; illuminating ap- 
paratus of, 528; magnifying apparatus 
of, 529 ; adjostment of, 530. 

Spectacles, 444; pertscopic, 447; for 
weak sight, 449 ; for near sight,45r. 

Spectral lines, number of, 197; how to 
observe, 198; of artificial light, ib.\ of 
the moon, ib , ; of the planets, sft.; of the 
stars, ib. 

Spectuum, calorific analysis of, 201 ; che- 
mlcsu analysis of, 205, 

Specula, 40. 
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Spherical aherration* of reflectors, 77 ; of 

, lenses, 166. 

Spherical reflector, 61 ; principal focus of, 

6 }. 

SphericK} surface, radius of, 1Z9. 

Sphericity, aberration of, 6«. 

Slereoscopp, effect of explained, 549 ; prin- 
ciple of, 552 ; Wheatstone's rellectinft, 
554; Brewster's lenticular, 555; mode 
of obtaining pictures for- 556. 

St. Peter's at Rome, optical illusion in, 
427 

T. 

Telescope, $01 ; Gregorian reflecting, yo2 ; 
Cassegrain's reflecting, 503 ; Newton's 
504 ; Herschel's, 505 ; the lesser Rnsse, 
506; the greater Kosse, 507; Lassells', 
508 ; Nasmyth's, 509; the Galilean, 510 ; 
astronomical, 51 1 ; terrestrial, 512 ; me- 
thod of determining power of, 517 ; 

4jnounting of large refracting, 518. 

Thaumatrope, 383. 

Tourmaline, 273. 

Transmission, limit of, 110; table, show- 
ing limita of, ill. 

Transparency, 3 ; degrees of, 5. 

Triplet, 4IS4. , 

U. 

Undulations, table of, 123; of homogeneous 
light, 231. 


Undiilatory hypotheses, 216. 
Uniaxial crystals, 250. 


V. 

Vision, section of, 356; distinctness of. 
358 ; examples of, 359 ; quickness of. 
depends on colour, 377 ; distinct, limit of 
field of, 401 ; why not double, 404 ; phy- 
siological conditions of single, 405; bino- 
cular, 409 ; doubk(j,4i5 ; defects in, 441 ; 
case of defective, in Dalton, ib. 

Visible area, 438. 

Visual defects, remedies for, 445. 

Visual distance, 436. 

Visual magnitude, 350. 

Visual perception, 437. 

Vitreous humour, 318- 


W. 

Wortmann, memoir of, 443. 

Wheatstone, his photometer, 25 ; ills re- 
flecting stereoscope, 554. 

Window glass, why objects are seen 
through, 105. 


Y. 

Young, researches of, 215, 
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